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ONCE upon a time? I tried 
to tell how the gods, after 
fifty years of grave oppression, 
apparently relented and, taking 
the artless hands of this un- 
worthy person and his wife, 
led them into Paradise. In 
Paradise we were happy. 

We were, it seems, too happy. 
It is not wise for mere humans 
to be too happy. The gods 
become jealous. They call on 
Fate to spit at you, and mar- 
shal Circumstance to cast you 
into hell. When this calamity 
occurs there is only one thing 
to do. You must grin and 
bear it. And I find, under 
such circumstances, it is easy 
to grin. You retract the lips, 
displaying the clenched teeth. 
Kill a she-wolf’s cubs and 
watch her face; she will grin 
for you to perfection. Yes. 
Now let me tell this humorous 
tale, this funny story of an 
English Paradise—lost. 


The gods, as I have written, 
led us to this perfect house 
in its perfect garden, set in 
the most perfect country in 
all the world. They said, 
“Here is the thing you have 
sweated and starved for all 
your life. Here, at last, is 
your heart’s desire. Here are 
peace, beauty and comfort. 
Give for it everything that 
you have and this paradise 
shall be yours. It is cheap at 
the price. Take it and be 
happy—if you can.’ Then 
the gods went off, laughing. 

But were they gods? We 
found the marks of cloven 
hoofs in the rose garden that 
same day, and, in our inno- 
cence, we put them down to 
pigs. I know more about pigs 
now, though, than I did then. 
I know, if pigs had broken 
into the rose garden, they 
would have made an honest 
job of it and eaten all the 
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roses. But our autumn roses 
were unviolated and so lovely 
that they caused us to forget 
those marks of cloven hoofs. 

During the twelve months 
which have passed since then 
I have been in a good position 
to study the devil and much 
of his work. I can now dis- 
tinguish devil-work from pig- 
work. I therefore understand 
who Those were that laughed 
when they left us and bid us 
be happy, if we could. I know 
now what they were laughing 
at. I fancy I can hear the 
very joke they made. Said 
they, “‘We will leave these 
fools in peace for Two Hundred 
Days and let them taste the 
joys of Paradise. Thus will 
their sufferings be greater when 
we change their Paradise to 
hell.” 

That is what those devils 
said. A good joke. No wonder 
they laughed. But they made 
a mistake. The laugh is against 
them, and I can still grin. 
For they let us live two hundred 
days in Paradise, and whatever 
they have done to us since, or 
may do in the future, they can 
never rob us of those perfect 
days. 

Perfection! Wise men dare 
us speak of realised perfection. 
Perfection cannot be relative 
according to them. A thing 
is either perfect or not perfect. 
And philosophers assure us 
there is no such thing as per- 
fection on this earth. But I 
say I have experienced what 
I thought was perfection ; the 
experience seemed perfect to 
me. It was, therefore, perfect 


(relatively, if you will), and I 
can accordingly laugh at wise 
men and philosophers as well 
as devils. My idea of per- 
fection is something that cannot 
be bettered, and for two hun- 
dred days we lived the kind of 
life which I think cannot be 
bettered, in circumstances and 
@ situation which I think could 
not be better. It was perfect, 
and let philosophers. and logic 
be hanged. 

“Peace, perfect peace!” 
One is supposed to find that 
only after death ; but I found 
it here. ‘‘ Peace everlasting,” 
of course, was not vouchsafed ; 
but I am not complaining, for 
I know even that will be 
granted one day, and I can 
hold out in the meantime on 
the memory of what perfect 
peace means. I have awakened 
in the morning with nothing 
more dreadful on my mind 
than the hope there has been 
no frost in the night, because 
I got so engrossed trimming 
the box hedge that I neglected 
to dig up the dahlias. I have 
lain in my bed and watched 
with amusement a drowsy con- 
flict going on in my mind 
between the wish to remain 
where I was and the desire to 
get up and savour the early 
morning scents of autumn. 
Then I thought of all the poor 
devils who have to get up and 
catch the 8.15—and decided to 
doze for another half-hour or 
so. And then I sprang up 
and peered out of the window, 
because I heard a strange bird 
singing in the garden, and it 
was a matter of the utmost 
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importance to know if the 
singer were merely a passing 
emigrant or an early immigrant, 
making up its mind that my 
garden will be a nice site in 
which to pass the winter. For 
it is important, even in heaven, 
to know who your new neigh- 
pours are going to be. Of 
such degree are the worries 
and anxieties that come to 
assail a mind in Paradise. 

Now that I am writing of the 
worries and anxieties which 
beset us in Paradise, I must 
not forget to mention the 
Great Black Beast. His lair 
is a dark corner of our kitchen, 
where he exists on a diet of 
crushed coke. His job in life 
is to heat the bath water ; but 
he is a temperamental beast 
and sulky, needing much cher- 
ishing. Unless tended and fed 
at regular intervals he gets a 
fit of the vapours and faints. 
I have known him mumble 
and grumble for hours, just 
because his coke was not 
crushed fine enough for his 
fastidious taste; while, if the 
wind blew, he would sometimes 
boil with rage, when it was as 
much as one’s life was worth 
to go near him. Maintaining 
the Great Black Beast in an 
equable temper was a matter 
of much tact, skill and anxiety, 
which, I suppose I may take 
it, was why this particular job 
fell to my lot. All the while I 
lived in Paradise, the last 
thing I did every night was 
to feed the G.B.B. and tuck 
him up comfortably. I have 
roused out of bed in the small 
hours at sound of high wind 
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in the trees, and rushed down- 
stairs to lull the fears of our 
Beast and quieten his roarings. 
And I rose each morning with 
the fear clutching at my heart 
that, when I put my hand on 
the Black Beast’s forehead, I 
should find him cold and dead. 
Ah, me! The horrors that 
beset one! Shaving in cold 
water, even in Paradise, can be 
pure hell. 

There was the Little Grey 
Beast, too. She was not, I 
think, a bona fide inhabitant 
of our Paradise. She sneaked 
in at night over the rabbit 
netting. She was never seen, 
except as a grey shadow whip- 
ping out of sight; but she 
made a nest in the ventilation 
pipe leading from our cess-pit, 
thus poisoning most adequately 
a baker’s dozen of our perfect 
nights. When I discovered 
the cause of the trouble and 
removed it, the Little Grey 
Beast retaliated by eating my 
beans. She is either inordin- 
ately fond of beans, or knows 
I am, for she scratched up and 
ate every bean I planted last 
autumn with a view to bean 
salads in the early spring. I 
am talking of broad beans. The 
L.G.B. likes them old, hard 
and shrivelled, something she 
can get her teeth into; while 
I take sadistic delight in de- 
vouring beans when they are 
immature and very, very ten- 
der, with the beauté du diable 
upon them and with sacrificial 
trimmings of virgin olive oil 
and red wine. But devil a 
bean for me with that grey 
shadow flitting stealthily about 
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the garden, devouring my peace 
and my seeds in the dark of 
the night. A still-hunt in star- 
light proved abortive, if shoot- 
ing the top off a Rev. F. Page 
Roberts does not count as a 
kill. But the sound of that 
shot in the dark was, I think, 
accepted as a warning. At 
any rate, next day I found the 
heads of a rat and a baby 
rabbit arrayed upon the kitchen 
doorstep, and I like to think 
the Little Grey Beast placed 
there those trophies as a hint 
that her raids across my bor- 
ders were not made solely for 
loot. The hint was taken, and 
thereafter I placed two beans 
nightly on the doorstep, one 
of them in payment for vermin- 
ridding services rendered and 
ohe a8 ransom on our rows of 
planted seeds. I know very 
well such practices as this are 
pure nonsense and pagan; but 
I know, too, I had a crop of 
beans in the spring which de- 
lighted my nose, my eye and 
my palate, while, in my garden, 
rats and baby rabbits have 
ceased to exist. 

Were there any more flies in 
the ointment with which we 
were anointed during the Two 
Hundred Perfect Days? If 
there were, I forget them. I 
remember, though, the fatuous 
but no less awful Terror which 
afflicted us on the day we 
believed our sanctuary was to 
be violated by strangers ; when 
we feared our peace and blessed 
solitude were to be torn to 
shreds. We know, now, our 
terror was silly; but we did 
not know it when our First 


Caller rang our front-door 


bell. I was smashing up coke — 
with a sledge-hammer when J” 


heard that bell ring. I wag 
well down to my job at the 
moment, with my stern stuck 
out of the coal-house door, 
So I bent down still lower and 
peered between my legs, [ 
saw an elderly lady standing 
on our doorstep. In one gloved 
hand she held a card -case 
and in the other a lorgnette, 
through which she was ex- 
amining my rear elevation with 
an interest obviously great. 

In moments of horror one’s 
thoughts flash like lightning 
through the brain. I met the 
lady’s eye—and instantane- 
ously renewed my attack upon 
the coke; but brief as was 
that moment I remember man- 
aging to fill it with a myriad 
dread imaginings, of which 
these are only. some: “Oh, 
Holy Smoke and _ Sacred 
Mothers’ Meetings, it’s some- 
body calling! County, obvi- 
ously. We’re in for it now. 
Oh, suffering Girl Guides! 
She’s spotted me, and may 
the devil fly away with her, 
I know she knows I’ve seen 
her. Damn. Can’t the woman 
feel I hate all strangers? One’s 
come and now they’ll all come. 
I know it. I can feel it. I 
knew this peace was too good 
to last.. They’ll come now, in 
shoals. That’s the curse of 
the country. They’ve got noth- 
ing to do, and we’re something 
new. I can hear ’em. ‘ Have 
you called on those new people 
at the Dower-house? My 
dear! A strange couple. Very 
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strange. They appear to keep 
no maids. She opened the 


door to me herself, and I didn’t 
know what to do with my 
cards. She was dressed... 
Oh, the strangest garments. 
Trousers! And the husband ! 
A sailor, they say. But not 
Navy—definitely. An unsoci- 
able boor, IJ should say. When 
I arrived he hid himself in the 
garden. I saw him run. She 
insisted on giving me tea—at 
a First Call, my dear! And 
when the husband did appear, 
he wore no coat. Not even a 
waistcoat. He received me in 
shirt and braces!’ ‘That's 
them. That’s the sort of 
damned thing. They’re full of 
hide-bound conventions, and 
there’s nothing natural about 
’em. And, just because we’re 
natural, they’ll say we’re queer. 
One mustn’t be rude, although 
it’s a temptation, and there’s 
a@ chance this elderly female 
may think I’m the gardener. 
But if Christine doesn’t answer 
that bell soon I’ll have to make 
myself polite, and that means 
talking bilge for half an hour 
at least, about the weather 
and the dear vicar, hang 
him.”’ 

Thus ran my most unworthy 
thoughts, as I smote viciously 
with my sledge-hammer, and 
wished the lump of coke I 
shattered had been our First 
Caller’s head. 

Our front door is seldom 
opened, because we prefer to 
use the garden door. Also, I 
think our front door was not 
designed for simple purposes 
of ingress and egress. From 
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the look of it, it was built to 
prevent anyone getting into 
the house. Opening our front 
door is hard work and takes 
nearly two minutes. To turn 
its massive lock means much 
strength and both hands, and 
with its great key you could 
easily stun an ox. It has bolts 
at its top and bottom, and 
across its middle is a hinged 
iron bar. There is also a chain ; 
so that to the stranger listen- 
ing to the opening of this hos- 
pitable portal there come crash- 
ings, clashings and clankings 
as of many fighting armoured 
knights. 

When the sound of brawling 
men-at-arms announced that 
my poor wife was raising our 
portcullis, I ventured again to 
peer between my legs. The 
lock squealed, bolts shot, the 
steel bar crashed, chains 
jangled and the door opened 
to reveal to our caller my 
wild-eyed spouse. Her eyes 
were wild because: (1) She 
thought she hated strangers 
as much as I think I do; 
(2) She had been pruning the 
roses for the first time in her 
life, and the drastic operations 
ordained by the book of in- 
structions frightened her, while 
the sight of her mutilated vic- 
tims convinced her she had 
managed to ruin our rose garden 
for good; (3) She was wearing 
(a) A green Balaklava helmet, 
(b) A yellow Navy lammy, (c) 
A Basque oyster-man’s scarlet 
trousers, (d) My sea-boots. 

I gave a silent cheer as I 
observed our visitor recoil two 
paces from the clanking racket 
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of that opening door. A glee- 
ful expectation filled me at the 
thought of the lady taking to 
her heels at sight of my Chris- 
tine arrayed in her fantastic 
finery. I said to wmayself, 
“Good! She’ll be scandalised 
at Christine’s trousers and horri- 
fied at her hat. She will depart 
and inform the neighbourhood 
the Dower-house is inhabited 
by lunatics. Thus shall our 
peace be preserved.”’ At that 
thought I cheered to myself 
again most heartily. And I 
never made a bigger mistake 
in my life. 

Said our visitor, grinning, 
“ How do you do? I must be 
a great nuisance; but I had 
to pay you a formal call, or 
feel rude. No, I won’t come 
in just yet. I want you to 
show me the garden first, if 
you will. My husband said, 
‘Agatha, those people are 
artists and they’ll hate you 
and your formal calls.’ But I 
felt I would rather risk being 
hated than be rude. Is that 
a Sibirica variegata? Charm- 
ing. So I came! And you 
really mustn’t hate me. You 
see, I’ve been brought up in 
the tradition that people who 
live within fifteen miles of 
Tenderten Place are my neigh- 
bours. It’s in my blood. And 
you are only four miles off. 
Most sensible, your trousers. 
Very striking. They remind 
me of something. Ah! Arec- 
achon. Of course. Those dark 
green pines, and the golden 
sand, with men in scarlet trou- 
sers wading in that deep-blue 
lagoon. Isn’t it lovely? VU 
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get a pair and surprise Tom, 
Tom’s my husband. Now you 
must introduce your husband. 
We’ve...ah.. . exchanged 
glances already, and the poor 
man has been pretending to be 
the gardener far too long.” 

By no means can one hate 
a lady who can talk like that. 
We took her, then and there, 
into our hearts ; and, presently, 
I for one fell unrestrainedly in 
love with her. I wish I could 
remember all she said, for each 
utterance entranced me. I 
only know I became for ever- 
more her devoted creature 
when, in the midst of our roses, 
she let fall these pregnant 
words: .‘* Don’t be afraid to 
cut, my dear. You can’t be 
too drastic with roses. Cut ’em 
to the bone. And feed ’em on 
filth. Pig manure and buckets 
of blood from the butcher. 
Drench them with it. For 
roses will turn muck into colour, 
perfume and beauty.” 

“ A perfect dear ’’ was Chris- 
tine’s verdict when, two hours 
later, our visitor departed with 
white kid wavings from the 
off-front window of her stately 
motor-car. “Did you _ hear 
why she took so much pressing 
to stay to tea? She said the 
traditional length of a first 
call was twenty minutes. I 
said I thought we wouldn’t 
bother with that particular 
convention, and she said per- 
haps I was right, now that 
motors had ousted horses. That 
went right over my head, and 
she had to explain you couldn’t 
keep horses standing more than 
twenty minutes after a drive 
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because they caught cold. 
Which shows that short first- 
call business isn’t such conven- 
tional nonsense as we thought. 
Your horses either stood out- 
side for no longer than twenty 
minutes, or they were stabled, 
when you could stay as long 
ag you liked. Isn’t that illumi- 
nating ? ”’ 

I said, ‘It is. And that’s 
not the only light she’s made 
me see. She’s a darling, and 
if the rest of them are any- 
thing like her, I hope they’ll 
call. She’s refreshing. She’s 
not so darn sophisticated and 
stale as the people in Town. 
She’s quietly content with life ; 
she’s gently happy. And talk 
about being natural! Why, 
she’s natural as life and not a 
sign of posing about her. God 
forgive me for having poked 
fun at county people. She 
came right out of the top 
drawer.” 

“ Amen,” said Christine. 
“Can you see some of our 
Chelsea friends catching me in 
this costume? They’d judge 
me by their own standards and 
think I’d dressed up in this 
rig to make a sensation. But 
she understood I was working 
in the garden and hate getting 
cold and wet.”’ 

So much for the absurd fears 
we entertained concerning our 
country neighbours. They 
came (from a radius of fifteen 
solid miles), they saw and they 
conquered. Most of them were 
up to the first sample. I ache 
to describe them, but I dare 
not, for they are the sort of 
people who despise publicity, 


and it would hurt me to lose 
my friends. But I simply 
must tell the world about 
Charles. 

Charles will not care a button 
what any man says or writes 
about him; he stands on his 
own feet. Charles is what 
some people call “a typical 
English country gentleman,’’ 
and he is sorry for me because 
I am frightened of horses and 
resolutely refuse to shoot birds. 
He tells me there are only 
three sports worthy of atten- 
tion by a gentleman—hunting, 
shooting and fishing. When I 
try to tell Charles about my 
favourite sport, which is ocean 
yacht racing, Charles says, 
“Never heard of it. Now 
huntin’... You come huntin’ 
with me if you want to see real 
sport.” He said he would 
mount me on something he 
called a ‘ blood tit,’ and would 
not listen to my horrified re- 
fusals until I threatened to 
appear at the Meet upon the 
only animal I can ride, which 
is a mule. This sacrilege 
shocked Charles. He turned 
pale and then red. Said he, 
‘* Rides mules ; and don’t shoot 
birds. By Gad, the feller’s a 
Bolshy !’? He meant it, too. 

Thank goodness, Charles 
thinks I may be worth re- 
demption. I am, it appears, a 
brand he means to pluck from 
the burning, and he is attending 
to my neglected education with 
zeal. At any rate, he has lent 
me his Surtees (the whole set), 
and insisted on my reading 
the works of a Lord North and 
the writings of a person called 
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Beckford. He has also given 
me Squire Osbaldiston’s ‘ Life.’ 

The Squire was what I should 
call a mighty hard case, and I 
feel sure he would have had a 
mighty short way of abolishing 
suspected Bolshies. I know, if 
I had had to venture within 
his range, I should have put 
@ gun in my pocket and, what 
is more, have kept my hand 
on it, just in case The Squire 
decided to cut my mildly liberal 
views out of me with a horse- 
whip. Also I think that any 
man who, like The Squire, 
would... But never mind 
that. The Squire, I know, is 
Charles’s hero, and I remember 
this is the only magazine 
Charles deigns to read. And 
in case Charles does read this 
story, I should like him to 
know that I admire The Squire 
for his hardness, his courage 
and his love of this country. 
In fact I wish there were more 
Squires like him in these parts 
today. If there were... 
Well, The Squire, I hear, dis- 
couraged, with his fists, the 
man who tried to put up a 
barbed-wire fence in his coun- 
try. A high-handed proceed- 
ing; but that barbed wire 
disfigurement, at any rate, did 
not materialise. Which makes 
me wonder what would happen 
if The Squire were with us still. 
Would he stand idle while 
vandals defiled the country- 
side? I doubt it. I think our 
arterial road - makers, pylon 
erectors, ribbon developers, 
jerry - builders, estate vivisec- 
tors, tree murderers and such 
might have been forced to pause. 


I think they would have had 
their noses rubbed in it. The 
sacrilegious talons now out- 
stretched to tear that portion 
of England’s face which smileg 
on me here ... But my anger 
drives me ahead of my story, 
and I must cast back, as Charles 
might say. 

Which reminds me of beagles, 
And as I said this was going 
to be a funny story, I am glad 
to be reminded of our pack 
of funny little dogs. When 
Charles reads this I know he 
will cry in anguish, ‘ Good 
Gad, man—HOUNDS!” But 
I do not propose to let Charles 
tell my story for me. I ama 
sailor, and as such I realise 
the importance of preserving 
the purity of all technical 
language. But I want to tell 
about this beagling business 
because it made much happiness 
for me during The Perfect Days, 
and if I try to talk Charles’s 
talk, I know I shall make a 
mess of it. I therefore intend 
to stick to the language I 
know. . 

It was Charles, of course, 
who got me involved with the 
beagles. He was mighty artful 
about it. He began by attack- 
ing my pride. He said, “ To 
hear you talk, a body might 
take you for a Wonder; but 
I, personally, don’t believe a 
word of it. You say you’ve 
sailed yachts across the Atlantic 
and were the finest Rugby player 
that ever was seen—in Siam, or 
Saghalien orsomewhere. Butl 
wonder. I do know you're 
scared stiff of a horse, and you 
look so fat and soft, I’ll bet 
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you couldn’t run two hundred 
yards without being sick.”’ 
Thus ran Charles’s subtle 
gambit; and I reacted pre- 
cisely as he desired. I said I 
would back myself to run as 
fast and as far as any bandy- 
legged horseman, and Charles 
said, “All right. You can 
prove that tomorrow, or eat 
your words. Beagles meet at 
Tenderten Place, and I’ll drive 
you over. It’ll cost you one 
half-crown ; but don’t let that 
put you off, because they throw 
in tea, and it’s worth two-and- 
six of any man’s money to get 
his legs under Sir Thomas’s 
mahogany.” The first round, 
thus, was Charles’s, on points. 
The second round was mine, 
definitely. I knocked Charles 
out. Arriving next day to 
take me to the arena, meet, or 
what not, Charles found his 
victim arrayed in a costume 
eminently suited to the occa- 
sion. I wore my old football 
togs—and the colours of my 
old club are crimson striped 
with blue. Having achieved 
my manly girth since the days 
I played football, the top but- 
tons of my knickers now refuse 
to do up. However, I wore my 
jersey outside my pants, 80, 
though I can understand why 
Charles should turn pale at 
the prospect of taking me to 
the Meet in his car, yet I do 
not think he was justified in 
saying I was indecently, nay, 
obscenely dressed. ButCharles, 
obviously, was frightened. He 
is not a man of great imagina- 
tion, but he could see with 
vivid clarity the picture he 
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would make, arriving at the 
Meet with his portly red-and- 
blue-striped friend beside him. 
I had cowed him, and he 
abjectly gave in. And I now 
will confess that, having 
cowed Charles, I changed with 
relief into jacket and flannel 
trousers, because the sight of 
my red-and-blue-striped tummy 
surmounted by my beard was 
even more than I could stand 
myself. 

Beaglers, it appears, are a 
privileged class. Charles says 
he cannot understand where I 
get this idea from. All I can 
Say is, we beaglers that day 
undoubtedly parked our cars 
on the drive of a man who 
was a perfect stranger to most 
of us. We walked into his 
house, helped ourselves to his 
cherry brandy and then pro- 
ceeded to trespass with a set 
of dogs and impunity all over 
his garden and grounds. 

The dogs, by the way, sur- 
prised me by arriving in a 
motor caravan. They disem- 
barked, wagging their tails and 
grinning ; engaging little crea- 
tures; a mixture, to my un- 
doggy eye, of terrier and dachs- 
hund. They decorated the 
garden with abandon and gusto; 
chased our host’s cat up a tree 
with howlings as of falsetto 
hyenas, before being herded 
with whips into the paddock 
by three gentlemen in green 
coats. 

Here they scared a donkey 
into hysterics (a very fearsome 
thing to hear) and proceeded 
to. devour a disgustingly dead 
rabbit. 

282 
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Charles said, ‘‘Get away, 
you dirty brutes,’”’ and went 
into action with his walking- 
stick. The dogs retired, and, 
with appetites now whetted, 
quested abroad, and just missed 
a hen pheasant. I said, 
‘Charles, I’m going to like 
beagling. There’s a fine con- 
fused variety about this sport. 
Cats, donkeys, rabbits and 
pheasants. Now, how about 
harrying that flock of sheep ? ” 
And all Charles could counter 
with was, “‘ You wait! When 
we find, you won’t think it’s 
so damned funny.” So I feel 
I am justified in claiming the 
third round too. 

Followed a saunter through 
meadows and fields of winter 
wheat. Ahead of us the dogs 
quested, seeking what they 
might devour, while beside us 
moved the line of our com- 
petitors, waiting, I take it, 
for the signal to start. Said 
Charles, ‘‘ When they find, 
follow hounds. And don’t you 
cut any corners, mind!” I 
said, ‘‘ Yes. But are all these 
elderly ladies and old gentlemen 
with walking-sticks competing 
too? And how about that 
bevy of good-looking gals? 
And how do we know who 
wins ? ”’ 

Charles snorted. Said he, 
“Oh, first up bites off the 
hare’s tail. And if you can 
keep within three fields of that 
girl in the yellow sweater, or 
old General Wilkinson there, 
you'll be a better man than I 
think you are.”’ 

Here our flock of dogs, with 
squeals and roarings, frantic- 


ally departed. Charles cried, 
“There she goes! Come on,” 
And dashing head first into a 
bramble hedge, he stuck there 
firmly. His language shocking 
me, I fled and found a gate, 
to see before me a grassy 
field, with the General and 
the girl in yellow proceeding 
across it under full sail. When 
racing in strange waters it 
pays to follow the local experts, 
and I therefore made all sail 
in chase. The going was 
smooth, the wind was fresh 
and free, and I went fast, 
presently to sail in triumph 
clean through the General’s lee. 
On the next leg of the course 
(uphill across new - ploughed 
furrows) I found weather con- 
ditions less favourable. Heavy 
displacement craft, with full 
forebodies and well - rounded 
sterns, are notoriously slow to 
wind’ard, against a foul tide 
and a steep head sea. Also 
hereabouts the wind fell very 
light and puffy, nearly failing 
altogether. It is therefore not 
surprising that the General, 
with his long, lean hull, should 
carry his way right past me. 
Also the lass in yellow, being 
built and rigged on _ ultra- 
modern lines, naturally sailed 
right out to windward of me, 
footing very fast. When at 
last I topped that hill, the 
General was running down-wind 
with his spinnaker set and 
drawing well, while the yellow 
lass was at least three fields 
and a parasang ahead of me. 
Once upon a time I rather 
fancied myself as a runner. 
And I still hate being laughed 
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at, especially by Charles. Also 
I felt annoyed at being outrun 
by, of all people, a retired 
General Officer and a plump 
young girl. 

I plugged on. Presently I 
wished to be sick, but remem- 
bering in time that this symp- 
- tom used to be a prelude to 
that god-given alleviation, a 
second wind, I kept on going 
on. ons passed. 

I came upon the beagles in 
the gloaming. And the beag- 
lers. They were all there. 
The three green coats and the 
yellow sweater and the General. 
And the elderly ladies in tweeds 
and the old gentlemen with 
walking-sticks. And Charles. 
I felt deflated. 

Said Charles, ‘‘ Well, I’ll be 
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jiggered! I thought you’d 
chucked it and gone home.’ 
But the General said, “‘ Well 
run, sir!’? And the girl in 
yellow smiled at me. Said 
she, ** Don’t let Charles pull 
your leg. He cheated. That 
hare ran left-handed, and 
Charles cut all the corners, like 
everyone else, except you and 
me and the General.’’ 

All of which explains, I hope, 
why I am now a fervid beagle 
addict. . Next time the beagles 
met, I was there again. I had 
acquired wisdom. When the 
hare departed I went off in 
the opposite direction, and 
eventually met the animal face 
to face on its way home. 
Charles says I will never make 
@ Sportsman. 


I. 


When we announced to our 
London friends our intention 
of shaking the dust of the 
Town from our feet and the 
sound of it from our ears by 
going to live in the country, I 
remember plenty of dire predic- 
tions emanating from Blooms- 
bury and Chelsea, somewhat to 
this effect: ‘“ But, darlings ! 
You can’t live in the country ! 
You really can’t. I mean, for 
always. It may be endurable 
in summer —for week - ends. 
Even long week-ends. But 
winter is impossible. Definitely. 
There’s nothing to do, posi- 
tively. Zoo dull-making. It’s 
just a slow, cold, living death.” 
And so on. However, having 
survived a winter in the country 


I am now in a position to reply 
to those prophets. I will say 
that, in my considered opinion 
based on experience, what 
Bloomsbury writes about the 
country is a lot, but that what 
Bloomsbury does not know 
about the country would fill 
the British Museum library, 
plus its new annexe. While 
what Chelsea says about the 
country is—in seamanlike lan- 
guage—bilge. 

Nothing to do! My winter 
days began at seven. I then 
let out the cat, stoked the 
Great Black Beast and the 
anthracite stove; lit the kit- 
chen, breakfast-room and study 
fires; gave our cock robin his 
crumbs; ground the coffee; 
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let the cat in and gave it its 
milk; put on the kettle; 
roused out Herself; pumped 
four hundred strokes on the 
seullery pump ; dressed myself 
while Herself cooked breakfast. 
Then, having done more real 
Work before 8 A.M. than most 
of Chelsea does all day, I found 
myself able and willing to eat 
more breakfast than a dozen 
Bloomsburites eat in a week. 
Afterwards came the First Tour 
of the Garden, smoking the 
Best Pipe of the Day. 

And let no one, even Chelsea 
authors, tell me that gardens 
in winter are dead and dull. 
My garden, at any rate, went 
on living, hard. I may not 
know the names of many of 
my plants, but I do know each 
plant individually and inti- 
mately, and I watched, with 
fear and exaltation, while they 
fought their battle with the 
wind, the frost and the rain. 
Delphiniums and roses, bloom- 
ing in summer sunshine, make 
the heart glad. But to exist 
in warm sunshine is easy, and 
in my garden there is a brave 
plant which my gardening 
friends insult by calling a mad 
pansy. It blossoms in the 
summer as the roses and del- 
phiniums do, but it blooms also 
long after such proud and 
flaunting creatures have given 
up the fight. The sight of its 
bright gold flowers, shining on 
a field of snow, uplifts one’s 
heart, and gives a man courage, 
I find, to face his day’s work. 
And, sometimes, if he is very 
lucky, it gives him inspiration, 
too. What I call my day’s 
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work begins at 9 A.M. and ends 


at 2 o’clock. A short day, 
Charles calls it; less than 
Union hours. Ali I can say 


is, I once worked twelve-hour 
shifts down a deep-level gold 
mine, making holes in quartz 
conglomerate with a pneumatic 
drill, and I thought that was 
the toughest job there is in 
the world—until I began writ- 
ing stories. 

Our mid-day meal, these 
days, is lunch no longer. At 
2 P.M. we dine, and thereafter 
do not have to bother about 
any serious cookery. This 
practice, we find, makes life 
much more simple. Herself 
can thus get her work done 
while I am doing mine, and we 
have the rest of the day to 
play in. And down here one 
can play—and enjoy it. Which 
is something which I have 
seldom seen anyone achieve in 
Town. Here we have to amuse 
ourselves instead of paying 
other people to try and do it 
for us. I find, for instance, it 
is much more fun careering all 
over the face of the country, 
observing wise hares outwit a 
pack of enthusiastic hounds, 
than sitting in a stuffy cinema 
watching synthetic life arrayed 
before me by a collection of 
obviously quarter-witted Amer- 
ican Hebrews. 

In Town there goes on un- 
ceasingly a hectic and unsuc- 
cessful search for novelty: 4 
sure sign of boredom. But, if 
you want to see or do something 
you have never seen or done 
before, the country undoubt- 
edly is the place. If thrills 
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and excitement are required I 
recommend, for one thing, the 
sport of drawing furrows. Most 
town-bred people think plough- 
ing a dull, bucolic occupation ; 
but this is a typically naive 
and unsophisticated view. To 
draw a straight furrow, one 
needs, I find, the touch of a 
professional billiard player, the 
eye and steadiness of a Bisley 
prize-winner, a poet’s inspira- 
tion, an airman’s lightning 
reactions and the concentra- 
tion of an Astronomer-Royal— 
plus a lifetime’s experience of 
ploughs and plough-horses. 

Dull and bucolic be hanged ! 
I have drawn my furrow and 
know what I am talking about. 
I admit my furrow was not 
quite straight ; but it was two 
hundred yards long; it wavered 
only a foot or so out of plumb, 
and I was proud of it. I drew 
that furrow in a ploughing 
competition, and it was as 
straight, almost, as the next 
furrow, which was achieved by 
an author who writes whole 
books about farming and 
ploughs. I judged I had cause 
to be proud, and I stuck my 
chest out accordingly—until a 
competitor, who was merely 
a ploughman, drew a furrow 
out of straight by one measured 
inch, When I observed that 
that inch caused the plough- 
man to bow his head in shame, 
I took a reef in my chest. 

It was the Admiral who got 
me involved with the plough. 
He called in one day and said, 
“There’s a ploughing match 
next week at Tenderten, and 
it’s up to us seamen to show 
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the landlubbers what we can 
do. I’m out of action. Lum- 
bago. So I’ve put your name 
down, and you owe me a 
shilling for the entrance fee.” 

I wanted to jib, because the 
Admiral insists upon efficiency 
in all things, and I misdoubted 
my efficiency with a plough. 
But I did not jib, because I 
have discovered it is unwise 
to jib at the orders of Admirals, 
especially retired ones. 

Behold me, therefore, stand- 
ing ready for the fray. Before 
me lies the stricken field. It is 
stricken, because thirteen of 
my competitors in the novice 
class have already done their 
worst to it, and you cannot 
expect two retired Generals, 
four retired Colonels, a J.P., 
the local butcher, the vicar, 
two builder’s labourers, the 
milkman and a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons to 
drive ploughs about a field 
and leave it looking neat. 
Behind me stand the spec- 
tators; that is, everybody, 
high and low, in the district. 
They all seem amused, and 
prepared to be more amused. 
Beside me stand my wife and 
the Admiral. Says she, “ Re- 
member! Leave it all to the 
horses. And don’t swear, or 
you'll put them off.” Says he, 
“Off you go, my lad, and 
show those soldiers how to do 
it. Watch your steering, and 
don’t give her too much helm.’’ 

Wiping the cold sweat from 
my brow, I take in my palsied 
grasp the handles of the plough. 
I immediately find myself faced - 
with an insoluble problem. The 
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problem is : How, in the sacred 
name of Sam, to steer a half- 
ton plough with two handles, 
plus two five-ton horses with 
two reins, and only one pair 
of hands to do it with??? I 
was gravelled ; and I must, I 
suppose, have shown it. In 
any case, there occurred at this 
point a hearty burst of laughter, 
led by a Major-General. And 
the Admiral said, ‘“‘Get on 
with it, you ass. Proceed 
with the evolution.” He said 
it in his quarter-deck voice, too. 

Ahead, in the far offing, 
down the narrow vista between 
my two gigantic steeds, I saw 
a white peg. That peg was 
my goal. It was expected of 
me, especially by the Admiral, 
that I should steer my uncon- 
trollable collection of horses 
and machinery at that little 
peg and, what is more, hit it! 
The thought made me laugh. 

I cried, “‘Go on! All right. 
Full speed ahead, you great 
brutes.”” But nothing hap- 
pened. And when I said, 
“ Get on with it. Step on the 
gas, you hulking hairy crea- 
tures,’’ my starboard steed de- 
liberately turned round and 
leered at me. I felt non- 
plussed. And my audience 
was unhelpful. It inquired if 
I was sure I had turned on 
the petrol tap. It implored 
me to heave up my anchor 
before ringing the engines full 
ahead. If that failed, it ad- 
vised lowering all sail and 
poling her. While one brutal 
and ilicentious soldierman 
opined, if I wished to straighten 
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Duchess up, I’d better kick 
her in the stomach. 

It was my wife, God blegs 
her, who saved me. She merely 
cried, ‘“ Duchess, gee up!” 
and immediately my unruly 
cavaleade started. It started 
with such a jerk that the plough 
was snatched from my hands 
and I had to run to catch it. 

I used to think the most 
difficult and delicate of the 
arts was steering a ship to 
windward ; but that was before 
I tried to draw a straight fur- 
row. Aboard ship you do your 
job with a tiller: one tiller. 
And you can use both hands 
to it if you wish. But a plough 
has two tillers, and its horses 
have two tiller lines as well. 
Even with all this gear, the 
plough is slower on its helm 
than any ship that ever yet 
sailed the seas. Further, no 
ship requires her helmsman to 
stop her capsizing by the 
strength of his hands. A 
plough does, though. It also 
requires more hands to stop 
it digging itself into the bowels 
of the earth, and a few more 
hands still to prevent it zoom- 
ing out of the ground alto- 
gether. All this, mark you, in 
addition to the steering. I 
was glad, therefore, when, ons 
having passed, I sighted thé 
white peg close under my 
bow. And oh! the thrill, the 
triumph, the sweating exulta- 
tion when, with my gleaming 
share, I ploughed that peg 
right up! London, Paris, New 
York, Vienna, can you dispense 
to your votaries such joy a8 
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that? And if you could, would 
you charge only one shilling ? 

I do not wish to imply that 
the country provides such de- 
lirious excitements as a plough- 
ing match every winter after- 
noon. Sometimes we get gales 
of wind and lashings of rain 
out of the sou’-west. Herself 
rejoices in this dirty weather. 
She puts on an oilskin and 
tramps afar, and, I believe, 
sings, if she is sure no one is 
within hearing. She likes to 
les the wind and the rain 
attend to her complexion. My- 
self, I stay at home, for it 
seems I have had my fill of 
oilskin weather and forced 
marches. And face massage 
by the elements is a form of 
beauty treatment that never 
did me much good. So I 
stoke up the fire and put my 
arm-chair in front of it and my 
feet on the mantelpiece. I 
think of all the cold wet sailor- 
men standing their watches at 
that moment. I specially like 
to think of the men on the 
Western Ocean run, because 
you can get so very wet and 
cold there and have to keep 
so very vigilant and wide 
awake. Which is the reason 
why, when Herself returns 
ravening for tea and muffins, 
she finds me smiling broadly 
in my sleep. 

Two afternoon sleeps per 
week is, unfortunately, all a 
hagging conscience will allow 
me. Every day for the last 
ten years I have wanted to 
take a nap after lunch, but 
fate and circumstance invari- 
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ably forbade me. During The 
Perfect Days, when I. held 
Fate and Circumstance by the 
short hairs, you would have 
thought I could sleep whenever 
I wanted to. But not a bit 
of it. A cursed inner voice 
would cry, ‘“‘ Man was made to 
labour; not to lie in sloth. 
Rise up, you skulker, and do 
something, or suffer evermore 
from fatty degeneration of the 
heart, soul and tummy.” So 
I would have to rouse myself 
and trench a bed of stiff clay 
for Herself’s new roses, or 
chop down and saw up a dead 
apple-tree, or pleach the thorn 
hedge, prune the orchard, tar 
the garden shed, sift ashes and 
roll cinders into the garden 
path, lime the cabbage patch, 
scrub fungus off fruit - trees, 
mend the rabbit netting and 
dig post-holes, muck out six 
water-butts, fish in my neigh- 
bour’s trout stream, or walk 
across country in the lee of 
hedges, with my eyes and ears 
open and my nose twitching 
while I marvelled at the multi- 
farious sights and sounds and 
smells. 

I have to admit, of course, 
that one’s opportunities for 
intellectual discussion are less 
frequent down here than in 
Bloomsbury, where one merely 
had to walk around the corner 
to meet a score or more of 
geniuses, budding and/or 
budded, all ready and more 
than willing to discuss every- 
thing or nothing, at extreme 
length. No. Here we only 
boast one genius within our 
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calling range. He is not a 
newspaper’s Genius, nor a Pub- 
lisher’s puff genius: he is 
merely a true genius, unac- 
claimed. He paints birds and 
flowers more perfectly and 
decoratively than any human 
being has ever painted them 
before. He seldom manages to 
sell his pictures, because his 
flowers and birds look like real 
flowers and birds. He is much 
badgered by dealers, who hold 
out promises of great wealth 
if he will but make his jenny 
wrens look like deformed and 
bloated gollups of globigerina 
ooze, or modernise, with tri- 
angles and cubes, his lilies of 
the field. But our genius pre- 
fers to go on painting Things 
as he sees Them, and it seems 
to me that what he paints are 
Things as They Are. He hints 
that to do otherwise would be 
presumptuous, and that rather 
than paint Things as one Pre- 
tends to see Them, he prefers 
to starve. Which is why you 
rarely get cake for tea when 
you call upon him. What you 
do get, though, is a deal of 
refreshment for mind and spirit, 
which is something I never got 
out of any Chelsea conver- 
sazione or Bloomsbury bottle- 
party yet. 

Here, intellectual society is, as 
Lhave tried to hint, limited. Re- 
tired General Officers abound ; 
and you have only to read our 
young and popular authors to 
learn that all Generals, active 
or retired, are silly old fools. 
So it must be luck that has 
made a financial success out 
of the stud farm run by a 
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neighbouring Brigadier ; while 
our local Major-General hag 
obviously been badly miscast, 

Said he at our first meeting, 
“I know you writing chaps 
call us fat old fools. Well, ’'m 
not fat, as you can see. And 
as for being an old fool, don’t 
you believe it. I’m a damned 
clever feller.” What is more, 
he is. Since that first meeting 
I have seen a lot more of the 
General. I attended to that. 
And I now know more about 
Generals than ever I learned 
during four years in the 
trenches, or from the perusal 
of war novels. 

This may seem a strange 
theme to creep into a tale con- 
cerning Paradise. But con- 
sider! What junior officer in 
Flanders would not have 
thought himself in Paradise if 
given the chance to tell his 
G.O.C., with impunity, exactly 
what he thought of him? And 
I, a natural born rebel, was a 
junior officer (Temp.) once, 
when G.O.C.’s in numbers 
trampled all over me. It was 
heaven to me, therefore, to 
sit before a Major-General’s 
fire, smoke his cigars and drink 
his whisky, while saying things 
like this to him— 

““ Why did you send us on 
those damned raids? They 
scared us to death and got us 
killed and never did any good 
to anybody. Of course, you 
filled us up with a lot of tripe 
about the necessity of securing 
identifications, but we knew 
that was all my eye. Why did 
you do it, General ? ”’ 

“To cure you of agora- 
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phobia,” the General replied. 
“‘T had a Number One psychol- 


ogist on my staff who kept his 
finger on your pulse, though 
you may not have noticed 
it. When you showed symp- 
toms of an unhealthy affection 
for the seclusion of your dug- 
out I prescribed some exercise 
and fresh air. No man can 
fight when afflicted with a 
fear of open spaces. My aim 
was to save your life by 
winning the war as quickly as 
possible. To finish off a soldier 
like Fritz, I needed tigers, not 
rabbits. So I made tigers.”’ 

“Maybe,” said I. ‘“ But 
you lost a lot of men doing 
it.” 

“No,” said the General. “I 
saved the men who would have 
been killed if it had taken 
longer to finish the war than 
it did. You’ll admit that one 
tiger is more efficient as a 
fighting instrument than thou- 
sands of rabbits. And sur- 
vivors of successful raids were 
tigers, with their tails up. By 
January 1918 I had some 
thousands of fighting tigers 
under my command, and you 
may remember what they did 
—to the Hindenburg Line, for 
example.”’ 

The General paused and 
looked me in the eye for a 
while. When I could not 
stand this any longer the Gen- 
eral grinned and went on. 
“ And don’t think I sent you 
over to tell me what enemy 
unit was holding the opposite 
line. I knew. That was part 
of my business. And the odds 
were my Opposite Number was 
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a friend of mine, because I’d 
spent a lot of my pre-war 
time and money, dining and 
wineing and what not in Prus- 
sian military circles. So I 
usually had a fairly clear idea 
what the Commander opposite 
was likely to do in any given 
circumstances, and what his 
wife would say to him if he 
did the other thing. Which 
was most helpful and com- 
forting.”” 

Thus my Major-General. War 
novel writers please copy. Iam 
glad now that I postponed the 
writing of my own war book. 
I nearly began it in 1919, and 
I fear, at that period, I in- 
clined to the Silly-Old-Fool 
school of thought. And the 
General might have read that 
book, which would have been 
a pity, for the General’s con- 
versation and tiffins are things 
not to be missed. Never in 
Bloomsbury have I met anyone 
who could tell me what Luden- 
dorff talked about when he 
had drunk too much hock; 
and not in Chelsea have I eaten 
curries fit to be named with 
the miracles conjured by the 
General’s Madrassi cook. 

It is, of course, absurd to 
suppose that if you are buried 
in the depths of the country 
you are going to meet any 
person of outstanding ability, 
personality or distinction. All 
such people gravitate naturally 
to Town. Any Londoner can 
tell you that. It is a curious 
and unnatural coincidence, 
therefore, that there live in 
this particular rural seclusion : 
(1) The cleverest General in 
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the British Army; (2) The 
man who has shot an arrow 
farther than any human being, 
living or dead; (3) The de- 
signer of the fastest boat of her 
length that has ever sailed the 
seas; (4) The maker of the 
fastest things on earth ; (5) The 
prettiest girl I have ever seen ; 
(6) The world’s third best re- 
volver shot; (7) A she-cat of 
seven years who has never had 
any kittens; (8) A painter of 
genius ; (9) An Olympic Games 
champion ; (10) England’s most 
amusing writer; (11) Two 
authors who never write ‘ best 
sellers,’ but whose books never 
get into the remainder lists ; 
(12) The only man who ever 
made a fortune out of growing 
teazles ; (13) The best judge of 
port in East Anglia; (14) An 
English farmer who admits he 
makes farming pay; (15) A 
Kadir Cup winner; (16) The 
only prophet who was ever 
honoured by over 30 per cent 
of his own countrymen; and 
(17) An ex-Cabinet Minister 
who is so clever that he has 
not written, is not writing, and 
will never write a book telling 
the world how clever he is. 
That is a sample of the society 
I had to put up with last 
winter. I pulled through. 

I should have pulled through 
in any case, even if there had 
been no one fit to talk to. 
For I found here some things 
I have been looking for most 
unsuccessfully all my life long. 
I found peace and I found 
quiet and I found happiness. 
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I even found out how to dodge 
the Curse of Mankind. Man 
was born to labour, but I find 
if he labours with his head in 
the mornings and with his 
hands in the afternoons, the 
contrast takes the sting out 
of both operations. After rack- 
ing one’s brains for five hours 
on end, it is pure delight to 
assault with a spade a bed of 
good stiff clay. This makes 
you sweat and breathe deep, 
while your blood circulates 
mightily. All of which is good 
for subsequent brain rackings. 
And now I rack my brains 
for words which will convey 
to others the happiness my 
sojourn in Paradise gave to 
me. But fitting words do not 
come. I think there are no 
fitting words any more. I 
know the words are there, in the 
English dictionary, and once 
upon a time they meant some- 
thing. But now they are any- 
thing to anybody; they have 
lost their virginity, and it is 
we moderns who have prosti- 
tuted them. For this reason I 
hesitate to write of Peace, for 
the word today smells of war, 
cranks and Geneva; while if 
I say I lived in bliss I shall 
merely get myself laughed at. 
So I give it up, and quote the 
words of a man who felt as I 
felt and said so, long ago, when 
there were no evening papers 
and words were undefiled— 


“Sleep after toyle, 
stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, 
does greatly please.” 


Port after 
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On the morning of the 201st 
day in Paradise I walked in 
my garden, admiring the view, 
my good fortune and the way 
the world was made. From the 
apple-tree above me fell the 
silvery trickle of a robin’s 
song: the only sound I could 
hear. Along the valley bottom 
blue wood-smoke drifted 
through the beeches, the only 
movement I could see. And 
I sniffed the scent of fallen 
leaves warming in the sun. I 
understood perfectly I was in 
heaven, and I gave thanks 
therefor. 

I saw True Thomas standing 
at my garden gate. I was glad 
to see him, for True Thomas 
was my good friend and nearest 
neighbour; also my stock of 
tobacco was dangerously low, 
and Thomas was bringing me a 
tin from Southfield, our county 
town, which he had visited the 
day before. 

I said, “The top of the 
morning to you, Thomas. Isn’t 
it a glorious day, and did you 
remember my baccy ? ”’ 

And True Thomas said, “ I’ve 
got bad news. Terrible. 
They’re going to build a road, 
a damned arterial road, slap 
through the middle. of our 
valley. No. Wait! Let me 
tell you. I wanted to tell you 
yesterday when I got back, 
but I thought I’d let you sleep 
in peace for one more night. 
I didn’t sleep. COouldn’t. It 
means the end of everything.” 

“But what? Why? For 





pity’s sake, come in and tell 
me,” I eried. 

“No. Don’t go in. Keep 
on walking,” said True Thomas. 
“Must face this thing. Look 
here! Tenderten’s done, fin- 
ished, murdered. Can’t you 
see? A damned great motor 
road, smack through my park 
and cutting through the end of 
your garden. I’ve seen the 
plans.”’ 

I have forgotten what I 
said, and it does not matter. 
What True Thomas said is the 
important thing. He said, “I 
got it from Smeaton; that 
foxy -faced little brute, the 
house agent fellow. He hangs 
on the fringes of the County 
Council, and he said they’d 
just had a meeting that con- 
siderably affected me. Begged 
me to lunch with him, and 
scared me so with his damned 
hints that I agreed. Then he 
offered to buy the Hall! Yes, 
he did. Of course, I laughed 
at him, but he only got oilier 
and more mysterious. He said, 
in view of projected improve- 
ments, the amenities and value 
of my property would shortly 
be destroyed, so I’d better sell 
at his price now—or never. 
Then it all came out. He told 
me about the road. The thing’s 
a ramp, of course. The Coun- 
cil’s approved the scheme and 
passed the plans. It’s wicked. 
I suppose, as a public body, 
the Council is innocent and 
well meaning. Yes, innocent’s 
the word. It doesn’t know it’s 
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being jerrymandered by grafters 
like Smeaton. But it is. 
Smeaton’s little scheme is to 
buy my land cheap, after de- 
stroying with his cursed road 
its value as country - house 
property. Then he turns it 
into a Building Estate and sells 
it dear, in little plots sprinkled 
with filthy bungalows.’’ 

“Then I hope you ruined 
his game by telling him to go 
to hell,” I said. 

And True Thomas said, “I 
did. Of course. But I’m not 
80 sure about ruining his game. 
You see, he made it clear I’ll 
get no other offers. These 
estate agent fellows are all 
in a ring, and they won’t 
compete with each other. 
They’re buying up all land 
along the course of the new 
road, with a view to ribbon 
development. But they’re not 
competing with each other. 
Oh no! They’ve portioned out 
the territory, and it seems 
Smeaton’s drawn Tenderten. 
I'll fight, of course; but last 
night I thought it out, and it 
seemed to me to come down to 
this. I can either live on here, 
with a main motor road run- 
ning right past my front door, 
or sell the place quick, for 
what I can get.” 

It was January of this year 
when Belial deputed my best 
friend to deal me this mortal 
blow. Thomas’s estate entirely 
surrounded my little property, 
and his peaceful park-lands 
were my bulwark against the 
noise and ugliness which, every- 
where, creeps inexorably across 
the English countryside. In 


February, Huns and Vandals 
raided our borders, armed with 
theodolites, spades and arbi- 
trary powers. They overran 
us, destroying all in their path, 
Their path was 60 feet wide, 
no more, no less; and its course 
across Thomas’s lawn was 
marked by driven stakes and 
the murder of his tulip- tree, 
Then Thomas had a stroke of 
luck. He managed to sell his 
ancestral acres to a retired 
Smithfield butcher, who pro- 
posed to turn to profit his 
knowledge of the Bacon Market- 
ing Act by turning True 
Thomas’s park into a pig farm, 
and who, very rightly, regarded 
@ main road running through 
his land as a most valuable 
asset. 

Thus True Thomas escaped 
with parts, at any rate, of a 
whole skin. When he de- 
parted he seemed to me to be, 
for one who once loved his 
country, a trifle bitter. He 
said he was going to settle in 
Hitlerland, where liberty is 
Liberty and all men, bar non- 
Nordics, are approximately free. 
As a matter of fact, my last 
letter from Thomas reached 
me from the ulterior parts of 
Caithness, where he is con- 
sidering a practically inacces- 
sible island as a suitable build- 
ing site. May peace be with 
him ! 

Peace may hardly be said to 
be with me. I must escape 
also, and I am prepared to 
sacrifice a deal more skin than 
Thomas did, if only I can get 
clear before insolvency or in- 
sanity overtakes me. But I 
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cannot sell my house at any 
price. It is too big for a 
cottager, and no one else wants 
a little house like this unless 
it is situated in quiet and 
attractive surroundings. And 
my surroundings are quiet and 
attractive no more. 

Let no one think I am 
complaining. Who am I to 
oppose the triumphant march 
of civilisation? It is now the 
autumn of the year and a 
short twelve months since I 
entered into Paradise. But 
during that time Progress has 
indeed marched; and who 
cares if, in the process, it has 
trampled through my Paradise 
and trodden on me? What is 
of importance is the fact that 
you shortly will be able to 
drive a sports car or a lorry 
of empty milk cans at high 
speed between Southfield and 
I am not quite sure where. 
You will pass within thirty 
feet of my windows, along a 
well-graded concrete road, and 
I shall be in a fine position to 
hear the music of your passing, 
to watch the poetry of your 
motion and to smell the per- 
fume you so generously leave 
behind. Much of the fineness 
of my position I owe to the 
forethought of the road-builders. 
They did not wish the clear- 
ness of your view ahead to be 
impeded, so they cut down my 
cherry - trees which cumbered 
the bend of the road. 

All of which has taught me a 
lesson. Once upon a time I 
used to have my doubts about 
the benefits derivable from 
modern civilisation ; but, since 


being favoured with an inti- 
mate view of civilisation pro- 
gressing, I have no doubts 
left about the matter at all. 
Take the case of True Thomas, 
for example. He stood in the 
way of Progress, and Progress 
has evicted him. Now he is 
out of the way, we can go 
ahead. And under the egis 
of Thomas’s business-like and 
progressive successor I assure 
you we do go ahead, fast. 
If Thomas returned I know he 
would be astounded at the 
progress made. For hundreds 
of years Tenderten Hall has 
been nothing but a beauty 
spot and the breeding-place of 
men like True Thomas; but 
since Mr Sam Hackworth got 
his grip on it, he has turned 
Tenderten into the biggest 
quantity production pig farm 
in England, with a reputation 
reaching as far as Smithfield 
and a smell that must reach 
nearly as far. 

Tenderten is a beauty spot 
and the home of culture no 
longer. But who cares? It 
was, apparently, a question 
of Beauty versus Buying British 
Bacon, and what patriot would 
hesitate when faced with such 
a choice? For myself, I used 
to be content to let the Danes 
turn their country into a pig- 
sty if they wanted to, so long 
as they sold me good bacon 
at a fair price. But since then 
I have been made to under- 
stand that, in holding such 
views, I am little, if any, better 
than a Bolshy. 

The poet who said a thing of 
beauty was a joy for ever 
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would not have been so sure 
about it if he had ever seen 
a man of action like Mr Sam 
Hackworth at work. It took 
hundreds of years of love and 
labour to make and keep Ten- 
derten a thing of beauty, but 
Mr Hackworth put the lot on 
the scrap-heap in three weeks. 
Beauty and profits on pig pro- 
ducts will not walk hand in 
hand, even with a Government 
subsidy and a Tariff to help 
things. And I will lay odds 
no soft-hearted sentimentalist 
nor any worshipper of beauty 
ever made a fortune in Smith- 
field market. And Smithfield 
was where Mr Hackworth made 
his money. 

He commenced operations by 
cutting down the trees and 
grubbing up the hedges, be- 
cause he needed a lot of good 
stout fence-posts and because 
pigs go through sweetbriar and 
blackthorn like butter. What 
pigs need is galvanised iron 
pig-netting and barbed wire. 
And their needs have been so 
lavishly supplied that I can 
now look out of any of my 
windows and imagine myself 
back again on the Somme in 
1916. This pleasant illusion is 
greatly strengthened by the 
pigs, who have rooted up the 
turf and trampled the green- 
sward into a sea of mud in 
which they dig shell - holes. 
What is more, Mr Hackworth’s 
pigs are naked creatures, greatly 
bloated, having pink skins with 
blackish patches remarkably 
like gangrene. When not eating 
they sleep. They lie, quite 
still, like swollen corpses 


blotched with corruption, among 
the barbed wire and the shell- 
holes. And if anything jig 
wanting to complete the pic- 
ture, I have only to open my 
window for my nose to tell me 
the attack was launched and 
failed at least one week ago. 

Even so, I prefer the open- 
air pigs to the sty-dwellers, 
which Mr Hackworth fattens 
for slaughter in a concrete and 
corrugated iron building he 
has erected beside my boundary 
hedge. I hesitate to call this 
imposing affair a pigsty; it 
resembles a block of luxury 
flats for pigs. It boasts every 
modern convenience, including 
running water and central heat. 
These home comforts are sup- 
plied by Mr Hackworth, not 
out of kind-heartedness, but 
because he knows pigs fatten 
more quickly on less food if 
they are kept warm. But, if 
you shut pigs up in a high 
temperature ... 

My cry for help was answered 
by a Sanitary Inspector, who 
filled me with hope and joy by 
stating, at once, that there is 
an area surrounding every Eng- 
lishman’s home wherein it is 
unlawful to sty pigs. He then 
measured the distance between 
the pigs’ sty and my home. 
While winding up his tape he 
gazed at me _ reproachfully. 
Said he, ‘“‘ There’s some people 
don’t care who’s time they 
waste so long’s they think they 
can get their neighbours into 
trouble. I come out here to 
investigate a nuisance which 
you allege as being committed 
by your neighbour. And what 
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do I find? Why! I find 
there ain’t no nuisance being 
committed at all, not by a good 
5 feet 2 inches!” 

The Inspector’s home is in 
Southfield, which is more than 
5 miles 2 furlongs from Mr 
Hackworth’s pigsty ; so I hope 
he cannot smell it. But if he 
could, even then I do not think 
that crusted bureaucrat would 
see the joke! 

Communists, I notice, are 
fond of stating that English 
law is an instrument invented 
and wielded by property owners 
to protect their property. This 
naive belief makes me grin. 
If I cannot sell this property 
of mine very shortly I shall 
give it to a Communist. May 
the Lord and the Law have 
mercy on him then! He will 
find that, by law, his property 
can be taken away from him 
and turned into public property. 

The Law, it is true, takes 
care to disguise this ultra- 
Communistic proceeding by de- 
claring that the despoiled pro- 
perty owner must be compen- 
sated; but when my Com- 
munist discovers that the 
amount of his compensation 
is arbitrarily fixed by the party 
who does the compensating, 
he will, if he is sensible, emi- 
grate to Nicaragua, where a 
man is still allowed to have 
what he holds if he holds a gun 
as well and shoots first. 

If ever I manage to get out 
of this hell into which I have 
landed myself, I propose to 
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spend the rest of my days in 
Nicaragua, too, unless I can 
find some even more lawless 
place. For I am tired of 
laws. The only thing that I 
can say in favour of our 
English laws is that they cer- 
tainly do make one grin. It is 
unlawful to dump your garbage 
over your neighbour’s hedge, 
but you can fill his house with 
unspeakable stinks with im- 
punity. If you break a man’s 
windows you have to pay for 
them; but destroy and defile 
everything he can see out of 
those same windows and the 
law will protect you from the 
punishment due to you for 
committing this heinous crime. 
Which is the reason I did not 
shoot Mr Hackworth when he 
hacked down the noble group 
of beeches which framed my 
vista down the valley and 
erected in their place what is no 
doubt an extremely useful but 
is without doubt an extremely 
hideous corrugated iron shed. 
The man who said the law is 
an ass forgot that an ass has 
well-developed ears, while the 
law has no ears, or, at any 
rate, it has never conceived 
that there may be such a 
thing a8 a sense of hearing. 
It is illegal, I admit, to cut off 
a man’s ears; but it is lawful 
to torture any man unceasingly, 
all day and all night, with 
every ear-splitting and  dis- 
tracting clamour you may 
choose to make.! In the days 
when I lived in a London flat 
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I used to think the legal 
noises created by my neigh- 
bours’ wireless, gramophones, 
dogs, pianos, children, parrots 
and bottle - parties were the 
limit. I now know better. 
Mr Hackworth’s pigs naturally 
need water, and he has thought- 
fully provided a motor-pump 
to attend to this matter. He 
has not thought it necessary 
to provide the motor with a 
silencer. Why should he? A 
silencer would reduce the effi- 
ciency of the machine, and, 
as Mr Hackworth does not like 
the noise when he is looking 
after his pigs in the daytime, 
he has cleverly solved his prob- 
lem by running the pump only 
at night. He sleeps well out 
of earshot and I do not; but 
it is not Mr Hackworth’s fault 
that my war-warped imagina- 
tion confuses his pump with a 
questing German machine-gun 
throughout each fevered night. 

Little as I like Mr Hack- 
worth’s motor-pump, I prefer 
it to his motor-tiller. This 
gigantic machine is indeed a 
triumph of our age. It can 
plough more acres and plough 
them deeper than can twenty 
horses and ten men. The 
machine, of course, exacts a 
price for its efficient services. 
I notice there are a number of 
old ploughmen out of a job in 


this parish just now. It also 


seems to me to be something 
of a paradox that this thing, 
which they tell me works more 
economically than twenty 
horses, should need two hun- 
dred horse-power to make it 
work. The key to the puzzle 
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may be that the two hundred 
horses are tireless, needing no 
sleep. At any rate, besides 
working all day long, they 
work all night long too. We 
can hear them working. We 
can hear them three miles off 
up-wind. And we cannot hear 
anything else when they are 
working two fields off, as they 
are now. And because they 
are fed on castor oil and Diesel 
fuel, their breath is awful. 
Nobody sleeps at night in 
Tenderten now. 

Mr Hackworth is caught in 
the toils of this machine, just 
like the rest of us. In facet, 
his case, I am glad to say, is 
worse. His pocket is inextri- 
cably entangled with his ma- 
chinery, and Mr Hackworth’s 
pocket is his most sensitive 
part. His motor-tiller cost 
him so much money that he 
cannot afford to let it stop 
work. If it stopped for one 
day, Mr Hackworth would lose 
one day’s interest on its first 
cost, and one day’s interest 
equals ten days’ pay for one 
ploughman, plus the cost of 
his horses’ feed. This fact 
hurts Mr Hackworth greatly, 
because his object in buying 
the machine was to save him 
from paying ploughmen’s wages 
and buying horse feed. I am 
not sorry for Mr Hackworth, 
and I admit it. He helped to 
turn Paradise into Purgatory, 
and [now he lives in Purgatory 
too. While I lie sleepless 
through the nights, listening 
to Mr Hackworth’s machinery 
making money for him, it 
comforts me to think of Mr 
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Hackworth lying sleepless too, 
wondering what the deuce he 
can do about it when his motor- 
tiller has finished ploughing 
up all his land. It must then 
lie idle, gnawing remorselessly 
at Mr Hackworth’s pocket, 
when Mr Hackworth will wish 
the machine was ten ploughmen 
to whom he could give the 
sack. 
It is some small consolation 
to me to discover that the 
wicked do not always prosper. 
Mr Smeaton, the house agent, 
acquired a strip of land along 
the road frontage facing my 
house. On this he erected a 
hoarding and a string of mean, 
pretentious bungalows. The 
hoarding is larger and better 
built than the bungalows, and 
it announces, in red letters, 
that: ‘ This is the Tenderten 
Valley Estate. Cozy Homes 
from £398 up. Step in and 
View YOUR Ideal House.” 
Mr Smeaton has raised a 
score of these warts on the 
once fair face of the land. The 
front windows of half of them 
are eclipsed by posters ejaculat- 
ing ‘SOLD!’ I am beginning 
to believe, however, that this 
is merely one of Mr Smeaton’s 
little dodges, and that it is 
indeed Mr Smeaton who has 
_ been sold, because, up to this 
writing, all his cosy homes, bar 
one, are unoccupied. Mr 
Smeaton’s sole tenant, so far, 
is a hard-faced gentleman who 
looks as if his last address was 
Dartmoor. I do not think he 
has bought ‘ Fairview,’ which 
is the cosy home of his choice. 
He moved in at night, through 
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a badly fitting back window, 
carrying his furniture with him 
in a newspaper. I doubt if he 
pays Mr Smeaton any rent. 
Indeed, I fear Mr Smeaton is 
unaware that one at least of 
his ideal houses has managed 
to achieve a tenant. 

I have no doubt whatever 
that, one of these fine days, 
Mr Smeaton will acquire for 
me a full score of desirable 
neighbours. He has taken the 
first steps in this direction 
already. He has erased the 
‘£398’ on his hoarding and 
substituted the good round 
figure ‘ £450.’ This may look 
like a step in the wrong direc- 
tion; but it is only another 
of Mr Smeaton’s little dodges. 
For he has cancelled the ‘ £450’ 
by drawing diagonally through 
it a thin black line, while 
underneath he has painted the 
figure ‘ £349.’ This delicate 
bit of chicanery proves Mr 
Smeaton to be a _ practical 
psychologist, who understands 
how to make a bad bargain 
look like a good one. 

Thus I am not surprised to 
observe, today, that the placard 
‘SOLD!’ has appeared on 
‘ Homelea ’ opposite. This time 
it looks like bona fide business, 
because dumped in ‘ Home- 
lea’s’ garden plot I see a 
collection of dilapidated hen- 
houses. 

This is a sign and a portent, 
the meaning of which I grasp 
only too well. Fowl - houses 
mean a poultry farm, and 
the size of ‘ Homelea’s’ garden 
means the poultry farm will be 
far too small to pay. My new 
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neighbour must therefore be a 
person of low intelligence ; the 
sort who will possess a blowsy 
wife, more children than he can 
support or keep in order, and 
@ yapping cur dog. He will 
also, most certainly, possess a 
wireless loud-speaker. He will 
be the sort who insists on all 
his rights as an Englishman, 
and he will take it as a personal 
insult if the rights of neigh- 
bouring Englishmen conflict 
with his. As I understand very 
perfectly his right to create as 
much ugliness, noise and smell 
as he desires, I perceive " is 
high time to go. 

Before I go I shall bevel to 
get rid of my house, and to 
effect this I propose to copy 
Mr Smeaton’s little dodge and, 
I think, improve upon it. The 
modest sign which I have al- 
ready ventured to put up in 
my front garden reads: ‘ This 
house to be Sold. Apply 
within.” But I am going to 
put a thin black line diagonally 
through ‘Sold,’ and under- 
neath it print ‘ Given Away.’ 


I think this masterly stroke 
should prove effective. When 
it does I shall buy me a gun 
and a ticket to Nicaragua, 
where I hope to find peace, 
I may not find it, but I mean 
to try. And it comforts me 
to think that, if I do find peace 
in Nicaragua, the law will not 
prevent me from ensuring that 
my peace is kept undefiled. I 
shall grieve to leave my native 
land, but also I shall pray 
that the Fates never force me 
to return to it. It is amusing 
to remember that this prayer 
is made by an Englishman who 
used to pray to be allowed to 
end his days in peace in Eng- 
land. The England he had in 
mind all the while he lived in 
exile was that peaceful lovely 
land he had left so many years 
before. He was not prepared 
to find, on his return, his fellow- 
countrymen so busily engaged 
in fouling their own nest. The 
joke is on him; but as he 
tried to make clear in the be- 
ginning, this was meant to be 
a funny story. 
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A PRINCE OF THE GOBI. 


BY CAPTAIN J. V. DAVIDSON-HOUSTON, R.E. 


It was at the Peking races 
that I first met Prince Gurun 
of the Green-Bordered Banner. 
I was sitting under the mat- 
shed awning with Dr Petersen, 
a member of the Scandinavian 
Mission in Mongolia, and watch- 
ing the motley gathering of 
natives and Europeans which 
moved up and down along the 
rails. The last race was over, 
the dust had settled, and beyond 
the race-course could be seen the 
blue silhouette of the Western 
Hills, where are at once the out- 
posts of China and the escarp- 
ment of the northern Steppes. 
Conspicuous in the crowd of 
blue-gowned Chinese moved a 
sprinkling of big-boned, high- 
booted Mongols, distinguished 
by their long thick pigtails and 
many-coloured silk garments. 
These were mostly gentlemen 
of substance who had come to 
witness the performance of the 
sturdy little ponies that had 
been bred upon their prairies. 

One of them stopped in 
front of us and gave Petersen a 
low bow. The missionary intro- 
duced us, and began to talk to 
the Mongol in his own tongue, 
occasionally interpreting for my 
benefit. ‘ Prince Gurun is ask- 
ing me to return to Mongolia 
a$ soon as possible,’ he said, 
“as his eldest son is seriously 
ill. You see, my practice is 
rather a large one, as it covers 
an area of three hundred miles 


by a hundred; consequently 
I cannot afford to be away for 
very long.’’ 

“* T should like to accompany 
you on one of your visits,” 
I replied. ‘‘ Mongolia is a 
closed book to the ordinary 
dweller in China, but things 
would be very different if I 
could have the privilege of 
your company.”’ 

“That is easily arranged,’ 
said Petersen. ‘I shall be at 
the mission by the end of next 
week, so let me know when 
you can come. The address 
is Haragol, one hundred and 
twenty miles north of the post- 
office at Kalgan, so remem- 
ber that letters take about ten 
days to reach me.”’ 

At noon on a clear April day 
my ‘ No. 2 boy’ and I boarded 
the train for Kalgan, the fron- 
tier station of Mongolia. The 
first-class accommodation was 
limited to an open goods truck, 
where we sat upon our bundles, 
surrounded by inquisitive 
Chinese who could not forbear 
asking the price of each of my 
possessions in turn, beginning 
with my hold-all and ending 
with my braces. 

Some thirty miles from 
Peking we reached the foot of 
the Nankow Pass, a rocky 
ascent where the train re- 
quires the services of an 
additional engine. At the top 
of the pass we came in sight of 
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the Great Wall, which winds 
like a serpent along three thou- 
sand miles of skyline, and 
whose battlements stretch from 
the seashore at Shanhaikuan 
to the deserts of the far north- 
west. Huddled beside me was 
a Chinese cavalry officer posted 
to duty on the Mongolian 
border. He informed me that 
only cavalry were employed to 
keep order north of Kalgan, 
remarking with that brevity 
characteristic of Chinese pro- 
verbs, “‘ South, sit boat ; north, 
sit horse.” 

Passing through a _ tunnel 
which covered us all in soot, 
we reached the low ground 
separating the two ranges of 
border hills. The wind had 
got up, and the air was soon 
so thick with flying Gobi dust 
that little could be seen on 
either side of the line, and eyes, 
ears and nostrils became filled 
with fine particles. 

At 9 P.M. the train crawled 
into the dimly lighted station 
of Kalgan, and one of my com- 
panions remarked that our ex- 
press was never known to be 
late, invariably covering its 
eighty miles in the allotted 
nine hours. A _ sorry-looking 
Russian caught sight of me, 
thrust a card into my hand 
and pressed me to accompany 
him to the ‘ Metropol’ Hotel. 
My boy, Kuei, who all this time 
had been arguing at the top of 
his voice with about fifteen rick- 
shaw coolies, at length struck 
a bargain, and we set off in a 
procession of five vehicles 
through streets ankle-deep in 
dust and perilous with boulders. 


The ‘ Metropol’ proved to 
be both verminous and yp. 
comfortable ; my bedroom con- 
tained a highly coloured picture 
of the storming of Plevna, but 
no facilities for washing, while 
I set up my camp-bed in 
preference to using the one 
provided. The staff consisted 
of ‘General’ Dmitriev, who 
combined the offices of man- 
ager and ‘ boots,’ his stout 
and untidy wife, and a decrepit 
old man who appeared to be 
incapable of any duty but 
that of hovering about the 
front door. Supper was 
brought me with great diffi- 
culty, and consisted of vodka, 
red caviare and some fish 
which had evidently come from 
@ distance ; it was served in a 
large, bare room where four or 
five couples were dancing to 
an untuned piano. The male 
dancers would undoubtedly 
have been condemned in Ger- 
many as ‘ non-Aryan,’ and were 
described by Dmitriev as fur 
dealers from Urga. Their 
partners were more vivacious 
than cleanly, and most of them 
asserted that they were sup- 
ported by limited allowances 
from husbands detained in 
Russia, which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment allowed to be remitted 
through agents of the Dalbank 
in Chinese territory. The even- 
ing was brought to a close by 
the mysterious disappearance 
of my cigarette case, which I 
had left for a few moments 
on the table, and I considered 
it prudent to retire to bed. 

Having learned that intend- 
ing visitors to Mongolia were 
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likely to be confronted with 
every difficulty that the 


Chinese official mind could de- 
vise, I decided to call on the 
Governor of Chahar, whose 
yamen Was in Kalgan, and 
through whose territory I 
should have to pass on my way 
to Haragol. I hired a rickety 
carriage, which I thought would 
confer greater prestige than a 
rickshaw, and drove to the 
yamen. After sending in my 
card, I was privileged to wait 
for an hour and a half in a small 
ante-room, and at length was 
ushered through a succession 
of courtyards to the Governor’s 
reception -room. The apart- 
ment was typical of its kind, 
furnished with a cheap table 
and chairs, and hung with 
dirty wallpaper. Several beauti- 
fully inscribed scrolls decorated 
the walls, their characters ex- 
tolling the virtues of Filial 
Piety and the benefits to the 
People of Prudent Government. 

General Liu I Fei, clad in a 
blue silk gown with a black 
jacket, entered the room at- 
tended by four stalwarts armed 
to the teeth, who courteously 
plied me with cigarettes and 
tea during the interview. The 
Governor was about thirty- 
five years of age, and must 
have owed his rapid pro- 
motion either to his military 
attainments or to his personal 
friendship with the Young Mar- 
Shal. He spoke no English, 
but called to his aid an in- 
terpreter who had recently come 
to the Mongolian border from 
@ Canadian university. Hear- 
ing of my desire to visit Hara- 
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gol, General Liu remarked that 
the journey could be accom- 
plished by cart or camel in 
about a week, but that if I 
were in a hurry he would issue 
@ permit which would enable 
me to hire a motor-car. It 
appeared that the few motor- 
cars in Kalgan were mon- 
opolized by the Government, 
but could be hired to in- 
dividuals holding an official 
licence. Liu also arranged to 
provide me with an escort of 
two men, on the usual con- 
dition that I should be re- 
sponsible for their pay and 
rations whilst they were em- 
ployed on this duty. I also 
learned that my passport, visé 
by the Nanking authorities, 
had to be supplemented by a 
rice - paper document issued. 
under the authority, for the 
benefit of the revenue, of the 
Chahar Government. 

Armed with my permits, I 
drove to the office of the 
Motor-car Monopoly. The 
carriage, drawn by a pony of 
exactly the same breed as 
those which perform on the 
race-courses of China, ploughed 
its way through the dust that 
lay thick in the narrow streets, 
and moved slowly enough for 
me to appreciate fully the grey 
dreariness of Kalgan. The 
Soviet occupation of Outer 
Mongolia, and the exorbitant 
duties levied on goods passing 
between China and Inner Mon- 
golia, have tended to kill all 
activity on the once busy 
Urga Road. Only a few long- 
booted Mongols were to be 
seen, either leading a string of 
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ponies or making a bad bar- 
gain with an astute Chinese 
shopkeeper. In the shops 
there was nothing of interest, 
though one tradesman tried to 
make me buy some human 
bones reputed to be of great 
antiquity. The chief stock-in- 
trade appeared to be hides, 
which were being dried in the 
sun in every open space. There 
were a good many poorly 
dressed Russians about: and 
while I passed the shop of 
an enterprising Japanese hair- 
dresser, I was made aware 
of local missionary enterprise 
by hearing a small urchin 
shout ‘ Alleluia!’’ at me 
rather rudely. 

I found the officials of the 
Motor-car Monopoly playing 
Mah - Jongg, which they 
politely interrupted in order 
to discuss the hiring of veh- 
icles. The terms were forty 
one-and-threepenny dollars a 
day, irrespective of the petrol 
used or the distance covered ; 
the cost of the journey thus 
depended on the driver’s loyalty 
to his permanent or to his 
temporary employer. This rate 
covered the chauffeur’s wages, 
but not his ‘food money’ or 
‘wine money,’ which would 
eventually be settled by an 
argument between him and 
me. In addition, it would be 
necessary to pay twenty-one 
dollars as car tax, as this 
amount was levied on all motor 
vehicles entering or leaving 
Kalgan. 

I was next taken into a 
neighbouring yard to choose 
my car. There were only three 
available, but the choice was 
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limited to two, owing to the 
fact that the engine of one of 
them had been badly damaged 
by bullets during its last 
journey. The vehicles were 
ancient ‘ Dodges,’ from which 
the last vestige of upholstery 
had long disappeared, and re- 
sembled nothing so much ag 
rusty hip-baths on wheels, 
None of them carried wind- 
screens or hoods, but I selected 
one that was provided with 
mudguards, and arranged to 
start at daybreak next morning. 

At 6 A.M. my escort reported 
to me at the ‘ Metropol.’ It 
consisted of two tough-looking 
Northerners in fur caps and 
padded grey uniforms, and 
occupied space out of all pro- 
portion to its value. The car 
was a five-seater, but it was 
made to accommodate the 
soldiers, the driver, his assist- 
ant, my boy Kuei, someone 
‘who wanted a lift, ten tins of 
petrol and myself. Our various 
bundles were tied to the mud- 
guards and running-boards in 
the usual manner. 

We had no sooner reached the 
outskirts of the town than we 
were stopped at the barrier 
for passport and customs ex- 
amination. Although Inner 
Mongolia is officially part of 
the Chinese Empire, persons 
crossing the frontier from Kal- 
gan are required to pay duty 
on merchandise and to answer 
@ questionnaire of the most 
searching character. An offi- 
cial politely ushered me into 
the police post, inquired my 
names and those of my father, 
and asked what my reason 
was for visiting Mongolia. He 
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required my address in Eng- 
land and the names of all 
places through which I had 
passed on my voyage to China. 
He wrote down the answers 
with a camel-hair brush, but 
experienced some difficulty in 
finding ideographs to represent 
such words as ‘ Aldershot’ and 
‘Gibraltar’; finally he came 
to instructions on the form 
which he himself was unable 
to read, and the interview was 
brought to an end with a great 
deal of merriment. 

As we entered the Pass of 
Chang-chia. Kou, the discom- 
forts of the journey began to be 
apparent. The road was only 
a cart track, and every time 
the car encountered a hollow 
or a chance boulder we were 
all thrown into the air, to 
descend with great force on 
the bare iron seats. Such 
occurrences caused loud and 
prolonged laughter on _ the 
part of my companions. 
The hills which towered over 
the road were bare and rocky, 
occasionally relieved by a 
stunted pine or far - away 
temple, while the highest sum- 
mits were crowned by cairns 
known as Obos, which in Mon- 
golia mark sites of particular 
veneration. We passed a vil- 
lage of Chinese cave-dwellers, 
whose abodes had been hollowed 
out of a sandstone cliff, and at 
the top of the pass came upon 
the ruins of an earlier Great 
Wall that had once been the 
divide between China and bar- 
barism. 

We had now climbed the 
mountain barrier of the Steppes, 
and found ourselves nearing 


Changpei Hsien, the last 
Chinese town on the edge of 
the prairie. It had taken us 
three hours to cover the thirty 
miles to this place, and the 
local General had had ample 
warning of our arrival; for as 
we drove up to the gateway we 
were received with a flourish 
of trumpets by a regiment of 
wild-looking cavalry drawn up 
under the city wall. The scene 
will long remain in my memory : 
the lines of fur-clad ruffians 
on their shaggy ponies, the 
high-arched saddles with their 
brilliantly coloured  saddle- 
cloths and the blue-and-yellow 
standards waving against the 
grey battlements. The rugged 
hills behind us, and the limitless 
expanse of grassland before us, 
formed a background at once 
savage and magnificent. An 
officer rode up and requested 
us to follow him into the town, 
leading us eventually to the 
doors of the General’s yamen, 
which were guarded by two 
stone lions and two sen- 
tries armed with curved be- 
heading swords. General Chang 
turned out to be a genial ruffian 
of doubtful antecedents, but 
with the drooping moustaches 
and perfect manners developed 
by Chinese who acquire official 
rank. We exchanged cards 
and conversed with some 
difficulty for about half an 
hour, after which His Excel- 
lency offered to show me the 
principal sights of the place. 
From the top of the city wall 
he pointed out the Urga Road, 
which in reality consists of a 
number of tracks over the 
prairie, all roughly following 
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the line of telegraph poles 
which vanished on the northern 
skyline. A party of soldiers 
could be seen outside the north 
gate, busily firing machine- 
guns into the wall at a range of 
a hundred and fifty yards, and 
thoroughly enjoying it. 

I began to make inquiries 
as to my further progress, 
and met with an unex- 
pected difficulty. Neither the 
General nor any of his officials 
had heard of Haragol; my 
driver, who at Kalgan had 
asserted that he was perfectly 
acquainted with the route, now 
declared that I must mean 
Hatawusu, and thought he 
might be able to find his 
way there. He added that it 
would be necessary to stay 
the night at Changpei, as the 
car had developed a ‘ com- 
plaint ’ which could not be put 
right until the following morn- 
ing. I realized that he had 
won the first trick in the game 
of daily mileage, and endea- 
voured to practise a virtue 
particularly needful in China— 
patience. 

Early next day General 
Chang sent two soldiers to 
the inn where I had passed 
the night, with the request 
that I should take them with 
me as additional protection. 
As it was impossible to carry 
a single extra passenger, 
I was compelled, in the 
most polite terms possible, to 
decline their services. The 
incident was unfortunate ; for 
soon afterwards a messenger 
arrived from the yamen re- 
turning the card which I had 
left on the General, as a sign 


that he washed his hands of 
any further responsibility. 

By nine o’clock we were on 
our way, my two soldiers cling. 
ing desperately to each side of 
the car as we rocked and 
bumped over the grassland, 
We did not follow the Urga 
Road, but set off in a north- 
westerly direction towards what 
the driver insisted upon calling 
Hatawusu. Occasionally we 
came upon an isolated Chinese 
settlement, consisting of a few 
mud hovels surrounded by a 
small patch of cultivation. The 
children could be seen compet- 
ing with dogs for the hidden 
treasures of the refuse heap. 
The miserable persistence of 
these immigrants, however, is 
slowly but surely driving the 
feckless nomad northward, as 
it has already driven him from 
the Kalgan region. 

The ground was covered with 
the holes of gophers. These 
animals ran like rats in great 
numbers before us, and some- 
times we surprised a herd of 
grazing antelope. Early in the 
afternoon we skirted the partly 
frozen lake Argul Nor, upon 
which were thousands of duck. 
The only other forms of life 
were flocks of bustard, ris- 
ing like great flying turkeys 
as we approached. I had been 
advised to travel without fire- 
arms, but I could not forbear 
borrowing a rifle from the 
escort in the attempt to bag an 
antelope. To my dismay, I 
found that the back sight had 
long ago been removed, and 
my first shot struck the ground 
thirty yards in front of the 
muzzle, persuading me that 
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my chances of sport on this 
trip would be slight indeed. 

At 5 P.M. we came to Chitai, 
a large Chinese village sur- 
rounded by a dry moat and 
mud wall. The driver, whose 
confidence in himself appeared 
to diminish with every mile that 
separated us from Kalgan, said 
that the engine had developed 
another ‘ complaint,’ and that 
he would take the opportunity 
to make further inquiries as to 
the whereabouts of Hatawusu. 
This entailed stopping the night 
in the caravanserai, a collection 
of mud-walled courtyards in 
which ponies, mules, camels 
and men were indiscriminately 
accommodated. We had not 
been in Chitai an hour when 
@ local official, his long gown 
flapping in the breeze, rode in 
on a shaggy pony to examine 
our passports, He, too, was 
completely ignorant of the 
names Haragol or Hatawusu, 
and it seemed that the nearer 
we approached the place the 
less people knew about it. 
The non-existence of any ac- 
curate large-scale maps made 
the task still more difficult. 

Our car’s ‘ complaint’ mys- 
teriously vanished during the 
night, but what springs still 
remained were severely tried 
by the addition of a guide, 
who clung perilously to the 
near-side mudguard, his thin 
pigtail streaming in the wind. 
This individual guided us up 
and down hills covered with 
grass tussocks, quite unper- 
turbed by the frequent occa- 
sions on which he was flung off 
on to the turf. The driver now 
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frankly admitted that he had 
lost his way, but our new-found 
friend declared with emphatic 
gestures that he was well ac- 
quainted with the Scandinavian 
mission, and that it lay only 
about twenty li away. 

My confidence in our guide 
waned as hour after hour 
went by and nothing met 
our gaze but an occasional 
dried lake or silhouetted Obo. 
Moreover, when I asked how 
far we had yet to go, the 
answer was always, ‘‘ About 
twenty li.” I began to get 
anxious as to the petrol supply, 
but shortly before noon we 
espied a small house built of 
mud bricks, surmounted by a 
cross and enclosed with a 
stone wall. As we drove up, 
we were greeted by a genial 
Chinaman, who offered us the 
hospitality of his mission-house. 
Over the chopsticks I asked 
him whether this were really 
Haragol and whether Dr Peter- 
sen lived here. ‘ Oh, no,’’ re- 
plied the missionary. “ This is 
Hatawusu, fifty miles from 
Pi taifu’s mission. You should 
have asked for MHalakoerh ; 
Haragol is the Mongol pro- 
nunciation and is not under- 
stood by the Chinese settlers.” 
This was not the last time that 
difficulty occurred owing to the 
difference between Chinese and 
Mongol place-names. 

Our kind host insisted that 
he had business which would 
take him to Dr Petersen’s, and 
we set off on a cart-track 
dignified by the title ‘ Road of 
the White Banner.’ In the 
meantime our friend from 
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Chitai had been expelled from 
the car with torrents of abuse 
by my boy Kuei, who until 
then had endured the journey 
in stoical silence, and instructed 
in no uncertain terms to find his 
own way home. 

Two ‘hours’ rocking and jolt- 
ing brought us back to the 
Urga Road, that lonely line 
of telegraph poles which is one 
of the most fascinating high- 
ways in Asia. As we followed 
one of the innumerable tracks 
that stretch from south to 
north over the steppe, we 
passed caravans carrying manu- 
factured goods from China, 
and met others laden with 
hides and other products of 
the grasslands. Some of these 
caravans consisted of two- 
humped, woolly-coated Bact- 
rian camels, led by long-coated 
Mongols in their high Tartar 
caps; others comprised bul- 
lock and mule carts, driven by 
raw-boned Chinese with their 
long whips. In many places 
were caravans halted for their 
afternoon’s rest; the animals 
were turned loose to graze, 
while the carts stood haphazard 
about the prairie. At one 
point a yellow-coated Mongol 
opened his mouth and shrieked 
at the top of his voice as our 
car went by him. 

We reached the stage-post of 
Chapser, where petrol is avail- 
able and whence telegrams may 
be sent. It consists of a 
Chinese village of mud huts 
and a Mongol village of yurts, 
those beehive-shaped felt tents 
typical of the country. Here 
we left behind us the last 
traces of Chinese cultivation 


and entered autonomous Mon- 
golia, the home of the crane, 
the bustard and the antelope, 
the nomad and his herds, 
About twenty miles from 
Chapser we left the Urga Road 
and drove in a north-easterly 
direction for about an hour, 
when we crossed a ridge and 
found ourselves approaching a 
group of white bungalows sur- 
rounded by half a dozen yurts, 
This was Haragol at last, 
for Dr Petersen was already 
at. the gate to greet us, and I 
enjoyed the luxury of a bath 
and a European meal once 
more. The worthy doctor was 
not in the least put out by the 
number of my companions, 
but distributed them to various 
yurts. The mission was entirely 
self-contained ; there was a 
farm which provided meat, 
vegetables and dairy produce, 
and an excellent Chinese cook 
who baked bread and prepared 
European food. Touch with 
civilisation was maintained by 
means of a Mongol servant, 
who, followed by a cart, rode 
@ pony once a fortnight for a 
hundred miles to Changpei 
Hsien, in order to collect letters 
and stores. The doctor pos- 
sessed a motor-car, but his 
medical calls took him for such 
vast distances that he had little 
time for other journeys. A 
peculiarity of life in the mission 
was the necessity for locking 
the door, when leaving one’s 
room, even against the ser- 
vants of the house; for klepto- 
mania is an endemic disease 
among the Mongols, and ap- 
pears to be quite incurable. 
The early morning scene from 
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my window was delightful. The 
cloudless dawn, the sleeping 
cattle, the smoke beginning to 
curl upwards from the yurts 
over the unending prairie, 
helped one to realise the peace 
and loneliness of High Asia. 
I was summoned by Petersen 
to breakfast, after which we 
prepared to leave for Prince 
Gurun’s encampment. As we 
were visiting autonomous 
Banner territory, it was con- 
sidered advisable to leave our 
escort behind, firstly, because 
the Mongols would resent the 
intrusion of Chinese soldiers, 
and secondly, because there 
is no banditry within the 
princes’ domains. We bundled 
Kuei and our baggage into the 
doctor’s Ford, leaving our 
‘bone-shaker ’ to recover from 
a further ‘ complaint’ which it 
had recently developed. 
Petersen followed no visible 
tracks, but set off in a west- 
erly direction across country, 
occasionally remarking: ‘“ Ah, 
there are my tyre-marks of 
the year before last, when I 
visited So-and-so.”” Owing to 
the absence of stone and the 
gentle undulations of the 
ground, it was possible to drive 
at fifty miles an hour, and in 
one place we had an exciting 
chase after a herd of antelope, 
which our speedometer indi- 
cated to be travelling at forty. 
After an hour or so the grass 
became sparser and the soil 
more sandy, while large rocks 
lay strewn on the hillsides. 
We were entering the Gobi, 
that parched region where 
camels have died for want of 
sustenance. The edge of this 
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desert, however, provides dry 
grass for the support of herds 
of ponies, which, although they 
breed in the wild state, yet 
are branded and belong to 
definite owners. The land is 
divided among proprietors on 
the basis of wells, while boun- 
daries are marked by means 
of Obos. The inhabitants are 
nomadic only to the extent that 
families move for grazing within 
circumscribed regions. Owing 
to the absence of surface water, 
the animals depend entirely 
upon herdsmen to raise it 
from the wells, and once when 
we stopped to obtain water 
for the car, ponies from every 
direction came crowding up at 
seeing human forms lowering 
a dipper. We were soon sur- 
rounded by about a hundred 
timid, snorting little brutes, 
their staring coats and promi- 
nent bones bearing witness to 
the hardness of the winter 
through which they had had to 
fend for themselves. At one 
of these wells we saw a herds- 
man rounding up ponies. 
Mounted on a shaggy stallion, 
he would ride up alongside an 
animal, holding in his hand a 
long pole with a loop of rope at 
the end; slipping this loop 
over the animal’s head, he 
speedily gained control over it 
and brought it to a halt. 
During the afternoon we 
struck the famous ‘ Opium 
Route,’ the track leading to 
Sharamuren and Turkestan, 
along which the products 
of those regions are brought 
by cart and camel into China. 
As upon the Urga Road, we 
passed the struggling caravans, 
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loaded to just above capacity, 
whose tracks are marked by 
the bones of mules, of camels 
and of men. 

At sunset I saw before us a 
line of low white buildings, 
surrounded by groups of yurts 
and grazing herds. This was 
Gurun’s encampment, and 
Petersen made a wide sweep 
in order to avoid committing 
a breach of Mongolian etiquette 
by approaching the place from 
the front. We had arrived at 
@ spot more likely to be en- 
countered in dreams than in 
the waking imagination ; here, 
in the midst of a vast, deserted 
landscape, stood one of the 
most extraordinary buildings 
that I had ever seen. It was 
a flat-topped block of white- 
washed masonry, some forty 
feet high, decorated with bands 
of red, and tapering slightly 
towards the sky in a style 
met with in ancient Egyptian 
architecture. This structure 
proved to be the temple, and 
was surrounded by a number of 
small white houses which ac- 
commodated the lamas. Near 
the temple stood the palace, 
a single - storeyed building in 
Chinese style, hemmed in by a 
high wall of grey bricks and 
surmounted by the typical 
curved roof and tilted eaves. 
The yurts differed from any I 
had hitherto seen, in that the 
domed tops were painted red 
to denote the princely rank of 
their proprietor. 

On leaving the car, we were 
approached by an enormous 
man wearing the round man- 
darin hat which is believed by 
the play-going public in Eng- 


land to be the national head. 
dress of China. This individua) 
bowed to Petersen with great 
deference, and then suddenly 
lifted up his official robe to 
display a festering sore for 
the doctor’s inspection. Other 
court satellites soon gathered 
round, all shod with the great 
boots with turned-up toes that 
are worn by men and women 
alike as the only form of foot- 
gear; for every Mongol is 
bred to the saddle, and the race 
is unfitted by long usage for 
walking. They all treated 
Petersen with respect and 
affection ; for the Mongol race, 
become decadent since the days 
of Genghiz and Sabutai, is 
afflicted by loathsome endemic 
diseases, and my companion 
was a welcome visitor and the 
only white doctor for hundreds 
of miles around. 

The more honoured the guest, 
the longer he is privileged to 
wait before being received, and 
we were informed that the 
prince would be pleased to see 
us the following morning. We 
were accordingly led to the 
guest tent, where we squatted 
on mats like waxworks, while 
every Mongol in the place 
seemed to stroll past for the 
purpose of peering in. Kuéi, 
utterly miserable and quite ig- 
norant of the Mongol language, 
was made to share a tent 
with five or six natives, who 
swarmed round him, over- 
eome with curiosity, and 
handled his clothes and other 
belongings with expressions of 
surprise or appreciation. 

After sitting like this for 
about half an hour, I suggested 
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that as we had eaten nothing 
since noon we should unpack 
our stores and fall to. Petersen 
replied that this would be 
most discourteous, since our 
hosts had gone out to kill a 
sheep for us, and that etiquette 
forbade us to touch any of our 
own food until we had tasted 
it. I then asked whether we 
should not employ ourselves in 
unrolling our bedding and tak- 
ing a rest. ‘“ That,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘ would be most rude. 
We must sit still until the meal 
is served.” 

It grew dark, and there was 
frost in the air. A solemn- 
faced man entered and stoked 
up the fire of camel-dung in 
the centre of the floor ; a great 
volume of acrid smoke filled 
the yurt, some of it escaping 
through the hole at the top. 
The man then sat down by the 
fire, lighted his long pipe and 
regarded us with a fixed and 
expressionless stare. At about 
ten o’clock our dinner arrived, 
and three officials to help us 
eat it; but instead of the 
succulent roast mutton which 
I had visualised, each of us 
was presented with a dish piled 
high with heavily pasted ris- 
soles containing highly seasoned 
mince in the Ohinese style. 
When I had disposed of as 
many of these indigestible balls 
as I thought would fulfil the 
dictates of politeness, a large 
dish of sour cream was set 
before us. We had handled 
the rissoles with chopsticks, 
but we now dipped our fingers 
into the common dish and 
licked the cream off them ; the 
Mongol neglect of the habit of 


washing the hands before meals 
was exemplified by the grey 
tint which the cream gradually 
assumed. An infusion of brick- 
tea was made, and handed to us 
mixed with sheep’s milk ; among 
the sweetmeats accompanying 
the meal were cakes of desic- 
cated cream which were not 
unappetising. The Mongols 
treat all guests as equals, and 
the embarrassed Kuei was com- 
pelled to sit at meat with us, 
his Chinese ideas of fitness 
shocked beyond belief. 

Our audience withdrew one 
by one, and was replaced by 
several huge black dogs, who 
sniffed round the tent all night. 
These dogs are so fierce and 
aggressive that we were unable 
to leave our sleeping-place with- 
out an escort, for they will fall 
upon a stranger and tear him 
to pieces. The solemn man 
with the long pipe sat in the 
middle of the yurt till dawn, 
constantly mending the fire with 
camel-dung. As it grew colder, 
he drew the flap of felt closer 
over the chimney opening, thus 
rendering our abode at once 
warmer and more smoky. 

Early next morning I ven- 
tured out to take stock of our 
surroundings. A muffled sound 
of drum and gongs indicated 
that a service was inning 
at the temple, and I watched 
the procession of red-robed 
lamas filing in. About half 
the male population of Inner 
Mongolia are priests, for every 
family has long been encour- 
aged to send as many sons as 
possible into ‘ the Church.’ It 
is said that this practice was 
instituted by the Manchu em- 
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perors, who hoped that the 
increased number of celibates 
would curtail the growth of this 
warlike population. The lamas 
are thus parasites living on the 
labour of the rest of the 
community, and by their im- 
moral practices debasing the 
whole life of the race. They 
wear distinctive robes of red or 
yellow, and can be distinguished 
by their shaven heads from 
the pigtailed layman. One of 
them, catching sight of me, 
ambled up and exposed a 
hideous scar for my benefit, 
for it appears that in the 
imagination of this people every 
white man is a physician. 

I was soon joined by Peter- 
sen, who announced that the 
prince had summoned us to 
audience. We were led by 
two portly mandarins into the 
palace, and awaited his High- 
ness in a long, dark room, 
illuminated only by paper win- 
dows. The whole scene was a 
miniature reproduction of the 
departed pomp of the For- 
bidden City; here were the 
paved courtyards through 
which one approached the 
palace, while around us stood 
the expressionless chamberlains 
in their Manchu robes. But 
for the broad, Mongol faces, we 
might have imagined ourselves 
in an ante-chamber at the 
Court of Peking. 

Prince Gurun entered, and 
without any formality seated 
himself on the dais at the end 
of the room. The rest of us 
squatted on the ground, whence 
I was able to view our host. 
He was a fat man, with the 
protruding eyes of a pug and 


the reddish-yellow skin of his 
race, clad in a loose-fitting 
garment of blue silk. One of 
his attendants, wearing the 
royal peacock feather in his 
official hat, was charged with 
the duty of controlling the 
prince’s Pekingese dog, which, 
I was informed, accompanied 
him wherever he went. The 
task was rendered more diffi- 
cult by the presence in the 
audience chamber of two cats, 
at each of which the princely 
pet yapped intermittently. 

The doctor produced a piece 
of pale blue silk, known as a 
khatiak, and offered it to 
the prince on both hands; 
this ceremony completed, he 
conversed with Gurun in the 
guttural Mongol tongue, inter- 
preting to me the general 
sense of the conversation, 
though occasionally our host 
would address me in indifferent 
Chinese. The prince appeared 
frequently to be attacked by 
thirst, and at intervals called 
for tea; on such occasions an 
attendant would approach with 
a kettle, holding the spout to 
his master’s mouth until his 
thirst was assuaged. 

We had not long been talking 
before an official entered to 
announce that a refugee from 
Outer Mongolia had just been 
brought in. At our request the 
prince received him in our 
presence, for a visitor from over 
the closed frontier was certain 
to prove interesting. The new 
arrival had a shaven head, and 
was dressed in a tattered gown 
of uncertain colour; he made 
a low obeisance to Gurun, who 
then asked him a number of 
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questions. It appeared that 
the man was a lama, and be- 
longed to one of the Outer 
Mongolian Banners; since the 
Soviet occupation of Urga in 
1921, however, Outer Mongolia 
had been brought gradually 
under Russian influence, and 
Ohepkun, the lama, one day 
found himself in the undreamed- 
of situation of being called up 
for military service. The Soviet 
Government of Urga had de- 
creed that every Mongol must 
be employed in the service of 
the State; the princes’ privi- 
leges were abolished, and the 
establishment of lamas reduced 
to a more reasonable figure. 
Military formations were organ- 
ized and trained with the as- 
sistance of Russian instructors 
and staff officers. Chepkun 
was posted to a cavalry unit 
near the frontier, but soon 
found the life most uncon- 
genial to one of his upbringing. 
Discipline was strict, and a 
system of espionage extended 
from the Huruldan* at Urga 
down to the individual trooper. 
It was impossible, said Chep- 
kun, to discuss politics or 
military affairs, for fear of 
being overheard and punished ; 
no man could be sure that his 
comrade had not been paid to 
betray him. In his regiment 
there were two Russian officers 
a8 advisers to the Mongol 
commander, one dealing with 
training and the other with 
administration, but it was ob- 
vious to all that these officers 
in reality directed every action 
of the commanding officer. At 





length Ohepkun decided that 
he could stand it no longer, 
mounted his pony and slipped 
over the border during the 
night; he begged Gurun to 
allow him to become one of his 
subjects. 

After the man had gone, the 
prince asked us whether we 
would care to see some of his 
treasures, and ordered his 
Chamberlain to bring him a 
lacquered box which stood on 
a stool at one end of the dais. 
The casket was carefully un- 
locked, and our host drew from 
it a succession of watches and 
clocks that had been pre- 
sented to his family at different 
times. These timepieces varied 
from Louis XV. clocks, evi- 
dently of great value, to Inger- 
soll watches and even toy 
imitations without any works 
at all. None of them were 
wound up or used, but the 
prince exhibited each one with 
pride, occasionally admitting 
that “Che shih pu hao, pa” 
(This one is not good, I expect). 
Last of all he took out a small 
india-rubber mouse and made 
it squeak by pressing it; this, 
he explained, was the gift of a 
Japanese traveller, and the 
only one of its kind that he 
had ever seen. 

As Petersen had told me that 
he would be busy till the next 
evening giving medical treat- 
ment to the prince’s household, 
I applied through him for per- 
mission to visit the frontier, 
where the territory of the 
Green Bordered Banner ad- 
joined that of Soviet Outer 





1 The Governing Council or Parliament of Outer Mongolia. 
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Mongolia. A request from the 
doctor was granted as a matter 
of course, and it was arranged 
that I should ride out and back 
with a party of soldiers on the 
following day. 

At dawn I was awakened by 
@ banging on the wooden door 
of the yurt, which was locked 
as @ precaution against petty 
thieving during the night, and 
informed that my pony and 
escort were ready. Hastily 
fortifying myself with the con- 
tents of a thermos flask and 
a tin of biscuits, I went out 
into the clear, frosty air. Drawn 
up before my tent were six 
members of Gurun’s army, 
which, in common with all the 
native forces, consisted entirely 
of mounted rifles. They wore 
no distinctive uniform, except 
that they were all clad in the 
long robe of the country, tied 
with a coloured sash at the 
waist, and carried on their 
heads the pointed Tartar cap 
similar to that adopted by the 
Soviet forces. They were armed 
with a variety of rifles and with 
short knives, but their leader 
carried a sword and wore a 
silk jacket over his robe. They 
all gave me a loud yell in token 
of greeting, and then one of 
them led up a little grey pony 
for me to mount. This pro- 
cess turned out to be one of 
extraordinary difficulty, for the 
Mongolian horse, unaccustomed 
to the scent and appearance of 
a foreigner, at first shied at 
seeing me, and then reared up 
and pawed the air with his 
forelegs. The soldier quickly 
handed over his own mount to 
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@ comrade, and held on to my 
charger with both hands, hold- 
ing him down by main force, 
The creature kicked, bucked 
and fought for ten minutes 
before I was able to mount him, 
but once in the high-arched 
saddle it was almost impossible 
to be unseated, while the pony, 
as is usual with these animals, 
quieted down as soon as I was 
on his back. 

My anxiety over the language 
problem was allayed on dis- 
covering that the leader of the 
party had attended a school 
in Kalgan, and could speak 
Chinese about as well as I 
could. We set off at an amble, 
the pace at which the Mongols 
train their animals to move by 
hobbling the legs of the colts 
on either the near or off sides ; 
this is a tiring movement for 
one accustomed to the trot of 
a horse, but the Mongols have 
the curious habit of resting the 
weight for certain periods first 
in one stirrup and then in the 
other, and are thus able to 
cover distances of fifty miles 
in @ day. 

The ride over the parched 
downland proved not so un- 
interesting as I had expected, 
for soon after leaving Gurun-ula 
we crossed @ grass-grown em- 
bankment which stretched 
away to the skyline in either 
direction. This was said to 
be the remains of a Great Wall 
yet older than those I had 
already seen, a relic of the 
age when Chinese civilisation 
pushed northward to the Gobi, 
even as it is struggling to do 
now. Further evidence was 
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forthcoming in the shape of 
yarious stone remains, such as a 
millstone, no longer known in 
Mongolia, and a broken pillar 
upon which the half obliter- 
ated carving of a face was 
visible. 

My attention was also caught 
during the ride by a line of 
small black objects which ap- 
peared upon a distant skyline. 
As we approached, I saw 
that they were little piles of 
turf, while at one end of the 
line were two or three men 
armed with long blunderbusses 
mounted upon bipods. It was 
explained that an antelope hunt 
was about to take place, the 
animals being driven by a party 
of horsemen towards the line 
of turfs. On seeing the turfs, 
the antelope will turn down 
the line, and so fall victims to 
the torrents of rusty iron pre- 
pared for their reception. 

Leaving these sportsmen to 
their game, we rode to the top 
of a hill crowned by white 
rocks, which gave it the name 
of Chagan Obo, the White 
Cairn. Below us the Gobi 
extended northward for many 
miles as an undulating plain, 
and then rose to a sandy 
ridge capped by a line of low 
peaks. The party dismounted, 
and the officer pointed to the 
distant hills. ‘ This Obo,’’ he 
explained, ‘ belongs to Inner 
Mongolia; those belong to 
Outer Mongolia. This has long 
been so, but now the Urga 
Government guard their border 
so strictly that none of our 
people dare to graze within 
many li. You will have 
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noticed, a8 we came hither, 
that there were no herds in 
this region.’”’ I asked whether 
the actual boundary were 
marked in any way, to which 
the Mongol replied : ‘‘ No, there 
is no line, although in some 
parts they of the North drag 
a heavy tree to make a furrow 
in the sand. Moreover, they 
have many soldiers, and their 
patrols ride daily along every 
part of the border, even to the 
foot of Chagan Obo. No man 
can enter or leave that country 
but that the marks of his 
horse’s hoofs betray him; if 
our herds stray in this region, 
they are seized and driven 
away. Whatcan wedo? Our 
princes have few soldiers, and 
it is difficult to buy rifles from 
China; they of the North are 
strong, and we are weak.”’ 
Here, then, on the stony 
summit of Chagan Obo, I 
grasped the pathetic meaning 
of it all. Not so far across the 
prairie lay Urga, Kiakhta and 
the Red Armies of Muscovy ; 
from the south rolled on the 
irresistible tide of Chinese settle- 
ment and political pressure. 
How could these little feudal 
states hope to preserve their 
ancient privileges and inde- 
pendence from either the upper 
or the nether millstone, unless, 
indeed, they were to look to 
the Rising Sun, whose beams 
were already strong upon the 
eastern horizon? Was this 
the last of that Empire whose 
bounds stretched of old from 
Moscow to the Yellow River, 
and whose galloping hordes 
once shook the earth of Asia ? 
2a2 
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THE MOTHER OF FRANCIS BACON. 


BY M. 8T CLARE BYRNE. 


ANNE, wife of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Chancellor and 
Keeper of the Great Seal to 
Queen Elizabeth, is usually 
described as ‘the second 
learned daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke,” or alternatively as 
“ the mother of Francis Bacon.”’ 
She lived to the ripe old age of 
eighty-three ; and whereas her 
elder sister, Mildred, wife of 
Lord Burghley, quietly evades 
our curiosity at every turn, 
Anne has left us a bundle of 
explosive correspondence which 
gives an extraordinarily vivid 
idea of her personality. 

Anne Bacon proclaims her- 
self, in letter after letter, the 
eternal matriarch. On the 
whole, her sons stood it very 
well, and the ties of affection 
as well as of duty were obvi- 
ously strong. Occasionally, 
however, they were driven to 
desperate protest, and Anthony, 
at the age of thirty-six, once 
went so far as to comment on 
her * sovereign desire to over- 
rule your sons in all things.’ 
He was so roused that for once 
he forgot his strictly religious 
upbringing and the devout re- 
spect for parents and their 
wishes and opinions that it 
had inculcated, and actually 
had the temerity to continue, 
‘how little soever you may 
understand either the ground 
or the circumstances of their 
proceedings ”’ ! 


His doubtless justifiable out- 
burst must have brought upon 
him a storm of passionate re- 
sentment; for if there was 
anything upon which Anne 
prided herself it was her com- 
plete understanding of how 
her sons ought to conduct 
themselves and their lives. 
Gifted as she was with an 
extremely shrewd and acutely 
critical intelligence, as highly 
educated as anyone in the 
kingdom, keenly interested in 
affairs—what better guidance 
than hers could any children 
ask? Had not the Archbishop 
of Canterbury himself addressed 
her as “an honour to her sex 
and to the degree of ladies ’’? 
Had she not distinguished her- 
self by translating into English 
one of the most important 
theological pronunciamentos of 
the age—the great Bishop 
Jewel’s Latin ‘ Apology for 
the Church of England”? It 
was the first thorough and 
methodical setting forth of the 
position of the Anglican Church 
and of its independence of 
Rome. Anne’s eighteenth cen- 
tury biographer calls it “a 
very faithful and elegant ver- 
sion.”” She sent it to Jewel, 
accompanied by an epistle in 
Greek. The Bishop replied in 
Greek ; and neither he nor the 
Archbishop had any adverse 
eriticisms to make or altera- 
tions to suggest. Both dig- 
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nitaries were lavish in their 
praise, and her translation be- 
came the standard English ver- 
sion of a book that was to be 
the ground-work of all future 
controversy on the subject. It 
was hardly surprising, there- 
fore, that in later years she 
should have come to feel that 
she had the right to lecture 
her middle-aged sons on their 
religious shortcomings and 
backslidings ! 

As a girl Anne shared the 
fame of her elder sister—‘‘ a 
choice lady, eminent for piety, 
virtue and learning, and ex- 
quisitely skilled in the Greek, 
Latin and Italian tongues.’’ 
At the age of twenty-eight she 
married Nicholas Bacon, one 
of the most gifted men in the 
kingdom. At Cambridge his 
closest friends had been William 
Cecil, Anne’s brother-in-law for 
the last ten years, and Matthew 
Parker, who was soon to become 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 
to speak with such approval 
of Anne’s skill as a translator. 
We do not know if she had 
often met her future husband 
at her sister’s house, or whether 
the match was ‘arranged’ 
for them; but when Bacon’s 
first wife died Anne quickly 
became his second, and mother 
to six step-children, the eldest 
of whom was then about twelve 
years old. ‘Arranged’ or 
not, the match was obviously 
@ most suitable one. Fitted 
as they were by taste and edu- 
cation, they were even more 
fitted to each other by tem- 
perament. It is hard to imagine 
the outspoken and impetuous 
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Anne as the wife of the cautious 
Cecil. He would always have 
been nervous as to what she 
might say next, and she would 
have despised his instinct for 
compromise and for not com- 
mitting himself. To Anne, 
principles were principles, and 
admitted of no compromise ; 
and in Nicholas Bacon she 
found a husband as outspoken 
and as stalwart in conviction 
as herself. Her robust per- 
sonality must have been in 
entire sympathy with a hus- 
band strong enough to stand 
up to Elizabeth the Queen, even 
when it meant getting himself 
into more or less serious trouble! 

Nicholas Bacon had chosen 
the law as his profession, and 
already when he married Anne 
Cooke was a man of consider- 
able wealth and _ standing. 
Then, within a year, Elizabeth 
came to the throne, and William 
Cecil became Secretary of State 
and the Queen’s chief adviser. 
Cecil’s rise to power meant the 
rise of his friends. Bacon 
was made a knight and had 
the office of Keeper of the 
Great Seal. He also became a 
member of the Privy Council. 
Matthew Parker was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
it is no exaggeration to say 
that from thenceforward the 
ordering of the affairs of the 
Church of England in its newly 
established independence of 
Rome was entirely in the hands 
of these three friends. Well 
might Sir Anthony Cooke have 
congratulated himself upon the 
marriages of his two eldest 
daughters ! 
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Nicholas Bacon was not only 
a great lawyer, but one of the 
most popular men of his day. 
He was famed for his good 
humour and kindliness as well 
as for his wit in repartee, and 
it was said of him that “ his 
goodness preserved his great- 
ness from suspicion, envy and 
hate.”” Elizabeth, referring to 
the stoutness of his person, 
once said of him that “his 
soul lodged well.”” So, too, did 
his body, for like his brother- 
in-law, Cecil, he loved fine 
houses. It took five years to 
build his great mansion at Gor- 
hambury near St Albans. Ex- 
cluding the stone and timber, 
which he supplied from his other 
estates, it cost him nearly £2000 
—the equivalent of perhaps 
£15,000 in modern money. 
Habitually he did things on 
the grand scale. Once when 
the Queen honoured him with 
a@ visit he added a gallery to 
his house for the occasion. 
Another time he nailed up the 
door by which Elizabeth had 
entered, so that no one should 
ever again cross the same 
threshold—this at the end of 
@ six days’ visit which had 
cost him at least £100 a day. 
His final extravagance was his 
funeral, which cost over £900 
—a large sum, even for those 
days, when funerals were not 
funerals but national events. 

There is so much one would 
like to know about their twenty- 
two years of married life. Did 
Anne lavish upon Nicholas, 
Nathaniel, Edward, Anne, Jane 
and Elizabeth the overplus of 
that matriarchal authority 
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which she concentrated on her 
own two children? What did 
she and her sister Mildred say 
to each other in private when 
discussing the bother and the 
cost of entertaining the Queen 
in their houses? We can 
only guess at the tempestuous 
energy of body and mind that 
it must have taken to run Sir 
Nicholas’s magnificent estab- 
lishment, and his first family, 
and her own, and then find 
time to translate the “ Apology 
for the Church of England” 
and compose Greek epistles 
to bishops! We know that, 
like Mildred Cecil, she must 
have suffered from continual 
anxiety about the health of 
both her sons. Anthony in 
particular was always delicate 
and ailing. Much money was 
spent while he was at Cam- 
bridge “for Anthony being 
sick,” chiefly with rheumatic 
troubles. When he was only 
fourteen he nearly lost his 
sight, and all his life he was 
subject to various complaints 
—among them gout—which 
made him practically a chronic 
invalid. It is not, however, 
until the long years of her 
comparatively retired and 
lonely widowhood that the real 
Anne Bacon emerges, in her 
letters to her sons and theirs 
to her. 

Many of these letters are 
still preserved, thanks to the 
hoarding instincts of Anthony, 
who treasured up literally thou- 
sands of specimens of his cor- 
respondence with the important 
people of his own day. Anne 
was obviously a confirmed 
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and habitual letter - writer. 
Had ‘The Times’ then existed 
she would undoubtedly have 
written to it upon many occa- 
sions. Lacking this outlet she 
wrote instead to people like 
her brother-in-law, Cecil, or 
the Earl of Essex. When her 
indignation was aroused— 
and it was quite often—she 
worked it off with pen and 
paper, if the recipient was out 
of arm’s reach. Sometimes it 
was the hasty wrath of an 
impetuous woman: not sel- 
dom it was the wisdom, 
shrewdness, sound judgment 
and clean reaction to life of a 
very great lady. 

Sir Nicholas had managed to 
provide fairly well for all his 
family, except Francis, the 
youngest. It was Anthony, 
however, who was his mother’s 
chief source of worry—Anthony 
who, most unnaturally, per- 
sisted in living abroad, in 
spite of everything his mother 
could do in the way of threats 
and entreaties to induce him 
to return to England and his 
duties as son and citizen. Liv- 
ing on the revenues from the 
estates Sir Nicholas had left 
him, Anthony was busy in Paris, 
and elsewhere, trying to carve 
out for himself a career as a 
purveyor of important foreign 
political information. No harm 
in such a career, in itself... 
his uncle, Cecil, was glad enough 
of his letters ; and Lady Bacon 
was not the woman to give 
way to insular prejudice about 
“foreign parts.” Admittedly 
reports of his continued ill- 
health made her anxious, but 
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this, as a patriotic subject, 
she would have borne willingly. 
What she could not bear with- 
out vehement protest was her 
fear for the wellbeing of his 
soul, 

It would be rash to suggest 
that Anne Bacon was a more 
religious woman than her sister 
Mildred, but it is certain that 
her religion was of the kind 
that made itself more definitely 
felt, often to the embarrass- 
ment of others and particularly 
of her sons. Had she been less 
well educated she might have 
been a8 narrow and intolerant 
a fanatic as the most extreme 
of the reforming party could 
have desired. Even as it was 
it is quite evident that her 
faith was her prime concern 
in life, and that her prime con- 
cern for her sons was for their 
spiritual welfare. She was gen- 
uinely and deeply distressed by 
anything that even savoured of 
some neglect of the exercises of 
faith, and in letter after letter 
urges upon both Anthony and 
Francis the devotion and the 
practices that she herself 
so inflexibly observed. To 
Anthony she writes: ‘I trust 
you with your servants use 
prayer twice in a day.... 
Your brother is too negligent 
herein.”’ At either the begin- 
ning or end of every letter she 
wrote there is always an ex- 
hortation to the true fear of 
God. ‘ Regard your health 
and serve the Lord in truth.” 

Now Anthony’s work abroad 
meant that, in order to obtain 
the kind of political informa- 
tion which would be useful to 
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his country, he had to associate 
on terms of considerable inti- 
macy with many of the English 
Roman Catholics in exile, who 
were generally deep in plots 
against Elizabeth and English 
Protestantism. Probably he 
set about his job as any 
good secret service agent would, 
and allowed any kind of rumour 
that would be of use to him to 
be freely circulated. But the 
news of him that filtered 
through horrified his mother. 
Nothing could persuade her 
that he was not about to go 
over to Rome, and from the 
way she writes to him and 
speaks of him to others it 
seems as if she must have 
worried herself into the quite 
erroneous belief that he was 
in danger of becoming a traitor 
to his country. Finding that 
appeals were useless she re- 
sorted to more violent meas- 
ures. She would save her 
erring son in spite of himself. 
She managed, somehow, to per- 
suade her brother-in-law Cecil 
to have Anthony’s confidential 
servant and messenger arrested 
in England, on suspicion of 
being a papist. Anthony’s 
chagrin and embarrassment at 
his mother’s unwarranted in- 
terference may well be im- 
agined ! It was no light matter 
either; for he soon discovered 
that she had even begun to 
infect some of his important 
and influential relatives with 
her own doubts. He sent one 
of his friends post-haste to 
England to put things right. 
The friend was able to explain 
matters to Cecil’s satisfaction, 
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but nothing would move Lady 
Bacon. She had got it into 
her head that he was “9g 
traitor to God and country,” 
and swore she would get a 
letter from the Queen to foree 
him to return. If he had hig 
deserts the Queen would clap 
him up in prison. ‘ She cannot 
abide to hear of you,’ his 
friend writes, after a stormy 
interview, in which she also 
said she wished he were “ fairly 
buried ’— adding, however, 
very characteristically, “ pro- 
vided he had died in the 
Lord’?! The mingled anger, 
love and anxiety of her tone 
and bearing can almost be 
heard and seen in the friend’s 
final comment: ‘ In my simple 
judgement she spoke it in her 
passion, and repented imme- 
diately her words.”’ 

But in spite of her forceful 
measures Anthony remained 
abroad. ‘Grief of mind re- 
ceived by your stay will be 
her end,’”’ he is told. ‘ My 
mother through passion and 
grief can scant endure to in- 
termeddle in any your busi- 
ness,’’ writes his brother Fran- 
cis. She frets when she hears 
he has the gout; he has “ un- 
done her’; he “ seeks her 
death.” So for twelve long 
years of absence she upbraids 
him; and most of the time 
she is helping to support him! 
His own estates do not suffice ; 
she sells all her jewels to 
supply him with money; she 
borrows from seven different 
people to help him out of his 
difficulties. And at last, after 
twelve years, the matriarch 
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has her way, and the prodigal 
returns. Perhaps they had it 
all out when they met, or 
perhaps Anne felt that once 
she had him under her own 
eye she could see to it that he 
behaved properly. Whatever 
happened there seems to have 
been reconcilement and accord 
between them afterwards, and 
in the ensuing years the once- 
abused Anthony becomes in- 
stead the much-consulted elder 
son to whom she confides all 
her worries about his brother 
Francis. 

She had, admittedly, cause 
for her continual anxiety. In 
spite of their influential con- 
nections and their own un- 
doubted and outstanding 
abilities both her sons “ lacked 
preferment.’”? They worked 
hard, they spent all their own 
money and most of hers, and 
yet no rewards in the shape 
of place or pension came their 
way. Their Uncle Cecil was 
full of fair words, but nothing 
came of all Anthony’s years of 
work abroad, and he writes 
at last with some justifiable 
bitterness that Cecil will do 
nothing for him, although he 
has “inned my ten years’ 
harvest into his own barn 
without any halfpenny charge.’’ 
Francis, having no hopes in 
that quarter, attached himself 
to the Earl of Essex, Elizabeth’s 
favourite. But he, too, waited 
and waited, and saw the posts 
to which he aspired given to 
others, while he himself ran 
deeper and deeper into debt; 
and his mother worried accord- 
ingly. She appears to have 
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been in as bad a financial 
position as her sons; for when 
they appeal to her for help 
she has to write to Anthony : 
“JT have not at this present 
for my house and other charges 
£6 in money. I am ready to 
borrow of my neighbours, if I 
can ’’—a pitiful state, indeed, 
for the widow of the man who 
used to spend £100 a day in 
the entertainment of his sover- 
eign. Matriarchal exasperation 
at being unable to play provi- 
dence to her children vents 
itself in chiding: “I have 
been too ready for you both, 
till nothing is left.... You 
have spent me quick. Nothing 
can therefore remain after I 
am dead.”’ 

But sooner or later debts had 
to be paid, and the only way 
to do it was to sell some more 
land. After much persuasion 
from Anthony, Anne at last 
gave her consent. She made 
her conditions, however. Fran- 
cis must ‘‘ make and give me a 
true account of all his debts, 
and leave to me the whole order 
and receipt of all his money 
for his land.’’ The matriarch, 
in fact, will see to it that the 
money is applied to the purpose 
for which it was raised, and 
not squandered elsewhere! 
Francis was then in the thirties 
and had been in Parliament for 
some years; he had convinced 
many people that he was 
eapable of taking a hand in 
the nation’s affairs ; but he had 
not even begun to convince his 
mother that he was capable of 
managing his own! <A domi- 
neering old woman... but. 
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after all, it takes two to make 
a matriarchy— mother and 
child. Neither Anthony nor 
Francis ever took the necessary 
steps to free himself from 
her tyrannous affection: they 
depended on her, unblushingly, 
in hundreds of little ways. 
Anthony, for example, kept a 
coach—a considerable luxury 
for a man in his position. And 
he allowed himself the extra 
luxury of lending his coach to 
other people. He managed it 
by getting his mother to lend 
him her horses for it! It was 
all done with the utmost Eliza- 
bethan decorum : requests were 
always couched in the most 
respectful terms. ‘‘My duty 
most humbly remembered, with 
like thanks to your ladyship 
for increasing my small store of 
linen,” he writes. Another time, 
may he be so bold as to beseech 
her ladyship to spare him, if 
she can, “one hogshead of 
the same beer I had last, and 
three others of a later brew- 
ing”? Hardly surprising, on 
the whole, that the devoted 
mother went on believing herself 
indispensable. 

There was certainly no end 
to the foolishness of young 
men. They had no idea of 
looking after their own health. 
What must Anthony do but 
get up at three in the morning 
after he has been ill! ‘“‘ Avoid 
extremities,” she begins mildly 
enough, and then motherly 
irritation and anxiety carry 
her away. ‘“‘ What a great 
folly were it in you to take 
cold to hinder your amending, 
being not compelled, but upon 


voluntary indiscretion ! 
the cost of physick is much, 
your pain long, your amend- 
ment slow, and your duty not 
yet done.” His “ duty” was 
to go to Court to wait upon 
the Queen. Therein lay all 
real hope of advancement; 
but when Anthony returned 
from abroad he was too much 
of a sick man for this to be 
possible. And the months be- 
gan to turn into years, and 
still he was no better, and still 
his duty remained undone— 
to the dismay of all his friends, 
who realized that he was quite 
literally ruining his chance of 
@ career of public service com- 
mensurate with his abilities. 

Young men in chambers led 
such unhealthy lives. She held 
up Francis as a horrid warning, 
and writes to Anthony: “I 
verily think your Brother’s 
weak stomach and digest hath 
been much caused and con- 
firmed by untimely going to 
bed,” and also by stopping in 
bed late in the morning. She 
counsels him: ‘“ When you 
cease of your prescribed diet 
you had need I think to be 
very wary of such change of 
quantity and of season at your 
feeding, especially supping late 
or full.”” Only on rare occa- 
sions does she make any men- 
tion of her own health: ‘‘ God 
bless you daily more and more, 
both in soul and body. I 
send to know how you do. I 
am but languescens, but good 
cheer and comfort, I thank 
God.” 

Her anxieties did not end 
with their health and their 
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finances. It ought to have 
been possible to rely upon a 
son of thirty-six to be able to 
choose himself a house in a 
desirable neighbourhood. What, 
however, must Anthony do but 
leave his chambers in Gray’s 
Inn and take a house in 
Bishopsgate, of all districts ! 
There was everything against 
it, as she promptly wrote and 
told him. To begin with, the 
plague had been particularly 
bad in that street during the 
last visitation; and yet a 
sick man like Anthony must 
needs run into that kind of 
danger. Then she inquired 


about the church that he could 
attend, and had been informed 
that it was a very “ mean ” 
affair, “‘ and the minister there 
but ignorant, and as commonly 
withall, careless.” 


In conse- 
quence he would have the 
worst kind of neighbours— 
“ given to voluptuousness, hav- 
ing but mean or no edifying 
Instruction.” And worst of 
all, in that very street there 
was the Bull Inn, where those 
harlotry players “with con- 
tinual Interludes had ever in- 
fected the inhabitants with 
corrupt and lewd dispositions.” 
Plays at his door, no respect- 
able church, a careless minister, 
an unhealthy district—the good 
mother must have wept on to 
the paper as she penned her 
protest: “I promise you, son, 
it hath run in my mind since 
with grief and fear for you and 
yours to dwell so dangerously 
every way.’ She cannot under- 
stand his lack of foresight. “I 
marvel you did not first con- 
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sider of the ministry as most 
of all needful, considering you 
should then have so near a 
place haunted with such per- 
nicious and obscene plays,’ 
she laments. And it will be 
80 bad for the servants: they 
will be completely demoralized. 
His last residence—now that 
he has left it—appears to her 
infinitely preferable. “ Surely 
I am very sorry you went from 
Gray’s Inn, where was very 
good and Christian company, 
in comparison.”’ Forgotten the 
days of the great Gray’s Inn 
Revels of 1595, presented be- 
fore the Queen herself, when 
her comment on the proposed 
festivities had been, “I trust 
they will not mum nor mask 
nor sinfully revel ! ” 

Her Puritan prejudices, such 
as this dislike of the theatre, 
did not prevent her from being 
a shrewd judge of men and 
affairs. It was not without 
reason that she so often coun- 
selled her sons to heed their 
“ kind and no simple mother’s 
wholesome advice.”’ She had 
a sound sense of worldly values, 
which often mingles quaintly 
with her religious exhortations, 
as when, after having urged 
Anthony to have family prayers 
twice a day and to be diligent 
in his devotions, she adds: 
“Tt will be looked for of the 
best learned sort.”” Comment- 
ing on the behaviour of the 
Earl of Essex, she writes: “TI 
am heartily sorry to hear 
how he sweareth and gameth 
unreasonably. God cannot 
like it.” Her judgment of 
his character, however, was 
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extraordinarily penetrating: 
“ though the Earl shewed great 
affection, yet he marred all 
with violent courses.” She 
was referring to his attempt to 
get the post of Attorney-General 
for Francis—an attempt in 
which he failed ; but the com- 
ment might stand for his whole 
life. It is a complete character 
sketch in miniature ; so, too, is 
her description of her sister 
Elizabeth’s father-in-law, Fran- 
cis, Earl of Bedford, that she 
gives when warning Anthony 
to be discreet in his conver- 
sations with the Countess of 
Warwick, Bedford’s daughter : 
‘‘ She, after her father’s fashion, 
will search and sound and lay 
up with diligent marking.”’ 
Unduly suspicious of anyone 
with papist leanings she might 
be, but she knew a scoundrel 
when she met one. Henry 
Howard has come down to 
posterity with one of the worst 
reputations for double dealing 
of anyone in the Elizabethan 
age, and Lady Bacon knew 
him for what he was. In 
letter after letter she warns 
Anthony against him. “ Be- 
ware of ‘Evp: Ovapd,’’ she writes 
—a comical transliterating of 
his name into Greek that was 
presumably meant to disguise 
it from any curious or spying 
servant. ‘‘ He is a dangerous 
intelligencing man: no doubt 
a subtle papist inwardly, and 
he lieth in wait.’”’ Anthony 
must burn her letter himself. 
“Be not too open. He will 
betray you to divers, and to 
your Avyte PovoceX among. 
Avoid his familiarity. He pre- 





tending courtesy meaneth mis. 
chief. I have long known and 
observed him.” Six days later 
she again implores him: ‘“ For 
that Ovapde, once again be 
very wary, a8 of a subtile ser. 
pent.”? She might live in the 
country, away from the centre 
of things, but she shows her. 
self fully informed of the polit. 
ical intrigues of the day and 
of the parts played by indi- 
viduals. She was quite right 
to warn Anthony about his 
‘¢ Aunt Russell,’”’ her own sister 
Elizabeth. Lady Russell had 
never approved of the Bacon 
brothers linking their fortunes 
with the Essex faction, and 
had definitely made efforts 
to reunite them to the Cecil 
interests. 

‘“‘ Believe not everyone that 
speaketh fair to you at your 
first coming,” she writes to 
Anthony on his return to Eng- 
land; “it is to serve their 
turn.’”?’ She sums up the dan- 
gers that lurked for the unwary 
adventurer in the Elizabethan 
political world very aptly : “ Be 
not over credulous, not too 
open. Sub omni lapide latet 
anguis.”” She had a pretty 
just estimate of her nephew 
Robert Cecil’s attitude towards 
his cousins; and when he 
became Secretary of State she 
wrote to Anthony warning him 
to be more than ever circum- 
spect and wary in his dealings 
with him. But in no instance, 
perhaps, does her sense of 
reality and of fitness, and her 
judgment. of worldly values, 
show more clearly than in the 
wise disapproval she expressed 
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when Essex invited Anthony 
to live in his house: ‘“ You 
have hitherto been esteemed 
as a worthy friend: now shall 
be accounted his follower.”’ 
The better we get to know 
her the more do we realize why 
her sons accepted her domina- 
tion. She had a@ great spirit, 
and feared no one. When it 
was a question of the truth as 
she saw it she was no respecter 
of persons: the truth was the 
truth, and must be made to 
prevail by its militant and 
convinced upholders. Her 
brother-in-law might be the 
most important statesman in 
the realm, but when, in some 
political crisis, the Noncon- 
formist party were in distinct 
danger, Cecil had to listen to 
Anne’s demonstration of the 
truth of the matter. The 


position obviously needed ex- 
plaining. The Nonconformists 
were right: Anne knew they 


were right; therefore Cecil 
and the Council ought to be 
told by one who knew; and 
nothing in life had ever trans- 
pired to make the lady of 
Jewel’s and Parker’s eulogies 
doubt her capacity to advise 
in matters of religion. The 
letter was an excellent one, 
and it is impossible not to 
admire her downright handling 
both of the situation and of the 
truth and core of it, which 
was, as she wrote, that “I 
have profited more in the in- 
ward feeling knowledge of God 
his holy will (though but in a 
small measure) by such sincere 
and sound opening of the Scrip- 
tures by an ordinary preaching 
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within these seven or eight 
years than I did by hearing 
odd sermons at Paul’s wellnigh 
twenty years together.’’ So, 
in one sweeping sentence does 
she sum up and put in their 
place all the official sermons of 
St Paul’s Cathedral and the 
learned divines who preached 
them ! 

Nor were brothers-in-law the 
only eminent persons who had 
to be made to listen to the 
truth. The Earl of Essex, 
self-willed, imperious, and im- 
pervious even to the methods 
of Elizabeth the Queen, read 
Lady Bacon’s letter, and wrote 
a polite reply. Essex was 
notorious at one time for his 
amours, and one of the rumours 
that Lady Bacon had heard at 
Court involved a lady who was 
@ relation of her own. She 
writes at once to reproach 
Essex with his “ backsliding ”’ 
into “carnal dalliance,’ con- 
demns the lady roundly, in- 
forms him of the deep distress 
the affaire is causing to the 
aged husband, and finally ex- 
horts him: ‘Good my lord, 
sin not against your own soul.”’ 
Then comes a passage which in 
@ moment gives us as much 
insight into the real quality 
and beauty of her character as 
anything we know of her: 
‘““ My Lady Stafford said upon 
occasion in her talk, the good 
virtuous countess your wife 
was with child. O honourable 
and valiant noble, make great 
account of this God’s blessing 
to you both, and make not 
her heart sorrowful to the 
hindrance of her young fruit 
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within her. For it is thought 
she took before to heart, and 
that her last did not comfort- 
ably prosper. With my very 
inward affection have I thus 
presumed ill - favouredly to 
scribble, I confess, being sickly 
and weak many ways.”’ 

She was an old lady of nearly 
seventy at the time, and Essex 
was the proudest peer in the 
realm. The connection be- 
tween their families — apart 
from his patronage of and 
friendship for her sons—was 
slight: as a child he had been 
suggested as a husband for 
her niece, Anne Cecil; and 
his younger brother had been 
the first husband of her sister 
Elizabeth Russell’s daughter- 
in-law. But his reply is as 
much to his credit as the 
rebuke is to hers. ‘“‘ Madam,” 
he writes, ‘‘ that it pleased you 
to deal thus freely with me in 
letting me know the worst you 
hear of me, I take it as a 
great argument of God’s favour 
in sending so good an angel 
to admonish me; and of no 
small care in your ladyship of 
my well-doing. What I write 
now is for truth’s sake, and 
not mine own. I protest before 
the majesty of God, and my 
protestation is voluntary and 
advised, that this charge which 
is newly laid upon me is false 
and unjust; and that since 
my departure from England 
towards Spain I have been 
free from taxation of incon- 
tinency with any woman that 
lives. I never saw or spoke 
with the lady you mean but 
in public places, and others 


being seers and hearers, who, 
if they would do me right, 
could justify my behaviour, 
But I live in a place where I 
am hourly conspired against 
and practised upon. What 
they cannot make the world 
believe, that they persuade 
themselves unto; and what 
they cannot make probable to 
the Queen, that they give out 
to the world.... Worthy 
lady, think me a weak man, 
full of imperfections; but be 
assured I do endeavour to be 
good, and had rather mend my 
faults than cover them.” It 
is doubtful whether Essex ever 
penned a letter that wins more 
of our respect ; and the corre- 
spondence was brought to an 
honourable and dignified con- 
clusion by Lady Bacon’s reply, 
beginning: “ In your incessant 
and careful affairs to vouchsafe 
me, as one almost forgotten in 
the world, a letter even with 
your own hand, is far more than 
my poor estate or ill parts can 
reach unto.”’ 

In the last year of the cen- 
tury, at the age of seventy-one, 
she speaks of her health as 
‘‘worn.’”? And then the letters 
cease. But there are still a 
few glimpses of her in the 
sixties, to be found in some 
of her own letters and also in 
those of a confidential servant 
of Anthony’s, that help us to 
know a little more of her, and 
of the daily life of her house- 
hold at Gorhambury. Unim- 
portant as the details are, they 
help us to remember that her 
life was not wholly occupied 
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worries. ‘It is marvellous 
cold and sharp here,” she 
writes to Anthony in the Feb- 
ruary of the year he returned 
to England, ‘‘ too sharp yet 
for you, I think. Many sick 
hereabouts, and one of my 
household since I came.’”’ She 
writes to her nephew Robert 
Cecil to say she will be very 
glad to have some venison 
when he can spare her any. 
She grows good strawberries 
in her garden, and in reply to 
a request from Anthony sends 
him some by her kitchen-boy, 
whom she describes in her 
letter as ‘“‘ shrewd witted and 
prettily catechized, but yet an 
untoward crafty boy.’’ Six- 
pence, she admonishes her ex- 
travagant son, will be an un- 
warrantably generous tip for 
him! For Peter, her cook, 
however, she evidently kept a 
warm corner, a8 when he is 
sent to London to take Anthony 
some pigeons she suggests that 
he shall be given a shilling. 
“T would your brother’s cook 
were like him, in Ohristian 
behaviour,” she adds; ‘“ and 
yet a young man and a 
merry.” 

The letters of Anthony’s con- 
fidential servant draw a picture 
of ap irascible and queer- 
tempered old lady—queer-tem- 
pered to the point of crankiness. 
One time he has an extra- 
ordinary story of a greyhound 
bitch to tell. The animal had 
been sent to Gorhambury and 
he was to look after it. To 
his complete bewilderment my 
lady orders him to hang it! 
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sleep in her bed unless it was 
done. ‘So indeed I hung her 
up,” he writes, ‘‘ whereat she 
was very angry and said I 
was fransey, and bade me go 
home to my master and make 
him a fool, I should none of 
her.” He goes on to explain 
“‘ the bitch was good for noth- 
ing, else I would not a hung 
her.”? He was still in disgrace, 
however; “my lady do not 
speak to me as yet. I will 
give none offence to make her 
angry ; but nobody can please 
her long together.’”’ Puzzling 
as the story sounds, however, 
Anthony cannot have had far 
to seek for an explanation of 
her curious behaviour. The 
poor greyhound had belonged 
to one of Anthony’s Roman 
Catholic intimates—or rather, 
to one whom she suspected of 
being a Roman Catholic—the 
very man whom she had per- 
suaded Cecil to arrest on sus- 
picion years before. That was 
enough to seal the creature’s 
fate ! 

A few weeks later he 
wrote another rambling tale. 
He begins by explaining that 
Lady Bacon had apparently 
forgiven—or forgotten — the 
greyhound episode, but that 
her son ought to know of 
‘“‘ her great unquietness in the 
house.”? He had had a present 
of a sparrow-hawk, had taken 
the bird out and got a brace 
of partridges with her, and 
come home late for supper in 
consequence. Lady Bacon was 
angry. “I would you and 
your hawk would keep you 


She sent word she would not away altogether!’ she bursts 
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out at him: “ You have been 
a-breaking of hedges between 
neighbour and neighbour, and 
now you come home out of 
order and show an ill example 
in my house. Well, you shall 
keep no hawk here!” He 
apologized, and to try and 
pacify her offered to pull off 
his hawk’s head. ‘ Whereat 
she stamped, and said I would 
do by her as I did by the bitch. 
Insomuch, she would let me 
have no supper. So truly I 
went to bed without my supper. 
There is not one man in the 
house but she fall out withal,’’ 
he assures his master, “ and is 
not in charity one day in a 
week.”’ Finally, after recount- 
ing other petty domestic tyran- 
nies, he complains that the 
last straw is that she makes 
him buy his own starch and 
soap for the washing of his 
linen, and adds that he would 
put up even with that ‘‘ so she 
would be quiet!” 

The Tudor century ends, 
and we hear no more of Anne 
Bacon. The day of her genera- 
tion was almost done. Cecil 
had died in 1598; Robert 
Cecil had been Secretary of 
State since 1596. The Earl 
of Essex, for the last time 
“marred all by his violent 
courses,’? had raised his child- 
ishly futile rebellion, and died 
on the scaffold in the Tower in 
1601. Three months after, 
Anthony Bacon died—partly, 
it was thought, from the shock 
of the execution of his friend 
and patron—having until the 
very end done everything in 
his power to try to clear him 
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of some of the worst of the 
charges brought against him, 
The old order was passing. By 
1603 the Queen had died and 
Scottish James was on the 
throne. The tide in the affairs 
of Francis Bacon turned at 
last. First came a knighthood, 
then the post of Solicitor- 
General . . . but we know 
nothing of what it all meant 
to Anne Bacon, for with the 
passing of the century she, too, 
passes from our knowledge. 
All we know is that she lived 
until 1610, as in August of that 
year Francis writes to a friend 
to invite him to his mother’s 
funeral. 

It has been suggested, on 
the strength of a tradition 
that “‘ she was but little better 
than frantic in her age,” that 
she was out of her mind in 
these last years. It seems 
easy to believe, if only because 
it is almost inconceivable that 
we should hear nothing of her 
eager comment on men and 
affairs for ten years had she} 
remained in full possession of} 
her faculties. But we know 
nothing for certain ; and there 
is one obvious reason for the! 
cessation of letters in the death ' 
of Anthony—“ so far in debt,” 
wrote a gossipy contemporary, 
“that I think his brother is 
little the better by him.’’ We 
are perhaps the happier in 
not knowing. It is pleasanter 
to go back to their letters 
again, and to dwell upon char- 
acteristic passages in which 
they exchange news and gossip, 
and reveal themselves as irrit- 
able and interfering and affec- 
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tionate, kindly, loyal and wise : 
to listen to his mother urging 
Anthony not to give way to 
his ill-health— yield not too 
much, but strive against and 
use your limbs more, though 
with some pain’: to hear 
Anthony apologizing for his 
extravagance—‘ the expense of 
coals, I confess, for four sum- 
mer months, may justly seem 
overgreat, unless it please your 
Ladyship to consider first my 
sickness, then the extraordinary 
moistness of the season, the 
situation of my lodging”’ and 
also the number of important 
personages he has had to enter- 
tain in his rooms! It is 
pleasanter to remember her 
writing “in haste, late this 
Sabbath” to inquire how 
Anthony does and to rebuke 
him for his absurd generosity 
which made people impose on 


him. “TI like not your lending 
your coach to any Lord or 
Lady: if you once begin, you 
shall hardly lack!... Tell 
your brother I counsel you to 
lend it no more. What had 
my Lady Shrewsbury to borrow 
your Coach?” It is pleasanter 
to bid farewell to Anthony 
asking her for a loan of her 
litter: it is for a friend of his, 
an honest merchant, who has 
been grievously ill, and has 
been ordered a change of air 
by his physician: his disorder 
is phthisical, and Anthony begs 
the loan as he fears it is the 
last friendly office—save his 
prayers—that he will ever do 
for him. It is better to bid 
farewell to Anne while we can 
still think of her as the shrewd, 
vigorous, impulsive, dominat- 
ing matriarch, and, above all, 
as a very great lady. 
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THE EMMA. 


BY OALAFATE, 


To ‘the man in the street’ 
—that is to say, the man who 
has never been beyond it— 
mention of the Straits of Mag- 
ellan conjures up pictures of 
dire hardships, of snow, ice 
and Indians—‘ Nanooks of the 
South,’ gruesome stories of 
starvation culminating in can- 
nibalisin ; and a study of the 
map, revealing such cheerless 
nomenclature as Port Famine, 
Desolation Island, Last Hope 
Inlet and the like, does little 
to lighten the impression. Even 
viewed from the deck of a 
ship, most of these places seem 
far from calumniated by their 
respective names; but some 
of them provide the newcomer 
with a pleasant surprise. Per- 
haps the most inappropriate is 
Last Hope Inlet— Seno de 
Ultima Esperanza—and its 
origin probably lies in the 
efforts of some sorely tried 
early navigator to find a pas- 
sage to the Pacific channels 
through these waters. The 
land which is called Last Hope 
is now @ smiling pastoral coun- 
try, highly developed in its 
own way, and able to carry 
about half a million sheep. 

The opening up of sheep- 
farming country—even in such 
a huge hilly area covered with 
virgin forest—may not have 
many thrilling adventures to 
offer, or diversions such as 
savages and wild animals, but 


this lack of gory episodes can 
be more than compensated for 
by the element of humour aris- 
ing from the happy-go-lucky 
methods of the _ pioneers, 
Tussles with bad horses and 
alleged ‘bad’ men were the 
daily round, and the manner 
in which one dealt with them 
was the true test of character 
and personality. Assassins did 
exist, but they generally con- 
fined their activities to their 
own fraternity, leaving decent 
people alone either out of 
choice or through failure to 
victimise them. 

It would be hard to find 
any other part of the world 
where sheep-farming in its early 
stages imposed upon the jack- 
aroo (or sheep-farming cadet) 
such an infinite variety of 
tasks. In the rough conditions 
ruling before the days of 
specialists he generally gained 
in this way an excellent all- 
round farming experience, 
though at the cost of disastrous 
errors—paid for by the share- 
holders and, of course, the 
long-suffering sheep. Sheep- 
farming was a somewhat flatter- 
ing description of a calling 
which, owing to the huge dis- 
tances and the lack of adequate 
‘improvements,’ might with 
more accuracy have been 
termed sheep-chasing. During 
certain seasons the cadet lived 
in the saddle from dawn till 
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any hour of the night, muster- 
ing, droving, fence-running or 
carrying out any other of his 
lawful duties. These sound 
easy, but actually called for 
hereulean endurance and hard 
riding such as the Wild West 
never knew. Lamb-marking, 
shearing, pressing and dipping 
were other arduous occupations 
that in their turn accounted 
for all but a negligible portion 
of the twenty-four hours, while 
the fragrant delights of skin- 
ning and wool-plucking pro- 
vided further chapters of his 
pastoral idyl. 
After shearing he might have 
to supervise a ferocious and 
i gang of butchers 
at the ‘graseria’ or grease 
factory, his duty being to 
‘ tick off,’ as charily as possible, 
and receive the complaints of, 
desperate - looking characters 
who addressed him with a 
dripping knife between their 
teeth. This called for the 
tact of a diplomat, and, as 
often as not, the footwork of 
a boxer. If this administrative 
appointment were not within 
his grasp, there were plenty 
more callings equally as hon- 
ourable, such as O.C. the 
Tachos, or grease digestors, his 
particular duty being the re- 
leasing of the boiled-up offal. 
One feature of this office was 
the possibility of a scalding 
under a steaming avalanche, 
to be avoided only by good 
generalship and alacrity. The 
other feature was the accumula- 
tion of a layer of exceedingly 
evil- smelling congealed soup 
and grease which unfortunately 
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could not be avoided ; and the 
wretched victim had to carry 
it about with him throughout 
the entire killing season, pre- 
tending not to notice the 
marked coolness of his friends. 

On Monday mornings, follow- 
ing the inevitable orgy on the 
day of rest, the farm boss— 
himself suffering severely from 
alcoholic remorse—might order 
the cadet to join in a raid on 
the men’s quarters. This en- 
tailed smashing all bottles 
found, and lugging bodily out 
of their bunks all those who 
were feeling too indisposed to 
‘ greet the new-born day.’ The 
latter was simple enough ; but 
a deadlock was frequently pro- 
voked when some courageous 
spirit refused to submit tamely 
to the loss of his hard-earned 
liquor. This was a delicate 
situation best met by an orderly 
retreat and a more charitable 
view of the delinquent. 

The fact that part of the 
company’s property, and that 
which contained the best 
timber, was accessible only 
by water frequently obliged the 
jackaroo to change his element. 
He would then have to risk 
his precious life, under varying 
conditions of wind and weather, 
by embarking on the company’s 
tug or some other thinly veiled 
death-trap. The company’s tug 
was a wooden vessel 30 to 35 
feet long, of loose character 
and evil repute. Hmma. was 
the innocent name under which 
she plied, but the unfortunates 
who were obliged to make her 
acquaintance never referred to 
her without the addition of 
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an explosive epithet as a 
prefix. Some say that in her 
youth she was a perfect little 
lady, a trifle anzemic on account 
of her ridiculously low horse- 
power. This account will be 
confined to Smith’s acquaint- 
ance with her after she had 
become, with the installation 
of a diabolical new and more 
powerful motor, flagrantly ir- 
regular. Once she had left 
port no one dared predict her 
return. She constantly over- 
stayed her leave, and days or 
weeks after she had been given 
up for lost she would slink 
back in a more or less be- 
draggled condition, to the dis- 
appointment of the optimists 
who were secretly rejoicing at 
having seen the last of her. 

Engaged in Valparaiso by 
the Tierra del Fuego Sheep- 
farming Company (the biggest 
sheep-farming concern in the 
world), Smith was drafted 
to Punta Arenas, and there 
received instructions to pro- 
ceed to Last Hope, about 300 
miles away by water, in the 
capacity of jackaroo or cadet. 
At the company’s office he 
was given a first-class passage 
on the s.s. Keel Rowe, due to 
sail the following morning, and 
he felt that, at last, the long 
process. of getting there was 
nearly over. 

On going to examine the 
vessel, then loading at the 
jetty, Smith found her to be 
@ squalid little hooker, about 
the size of the average trawler 
and quite unworthy of being 
classed as a steamer. Her ac- 
commodation was limited to 
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two ‘state-rooms’ and a tiny 
stuffy saloon. She had abont 


her a look of extreme decay, 
The ship was crowded with 
people coming down for the 
opening of the working season. 
There were over a hundred 
steerage passengers — shearers, 
peons and nondescripts—and at 
least thirty cabin passengers, 
some of them women and 
children, and all of them con- 
demned to mingle in the most 
embarrassing if delightful inti- 
macy during the three or four 
days that the trip might last, 
The prospect of such an un- 
savoury experience horrified 
Smith, so he decided that, at 
all costs, a passage on the 
Keel Rowe was to be avoided. 
Thus it was that he considered 
his prayers to have been an- 
swered when he ran into a 
greasy individual introduced 
to him as an engineer who had 
come from England to install 
@ new engine in a tug. He 
had finished his work, and 
was about to sail the boat to 
Puerto Bories, its home, under 
the escort of the Keel Rowe. 
Smith had been through the 
Straits before, on a Pacific mail 
boat, so it never occurred to 
him that the choppy little seas 
of the channels, which were 
treated with such scornful dis- 
dain by a liner, might make 
things decidedly uncomfortable 
for a smaller vessel. He be- 
lieved that he was about to 
embark on a yachting cruise. 
At all events, anything would 
be preferable to four days of 
herded humanity on the abomi- 
nable Keel Rowe, so he con- 
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gratulated himself on being 
allowed to cancel his passage 
and transfer to the tug. He 
was, a8 they say, laughing ; 
and why not? How was he 
to know that this tug which 
posed so innocently as a Good 
Samaritan was none other than 
the Emma ? 

He was instructed to present 
himself at the jetty at 8 A.M. 
the following morning to help 
with the final preparations. 
Making his appearance at the 
appointed time, he was intro- 
duced curtly to the rest of the 
Emma’s company. The skipper 
was a powerful Italian ex- 
whaler and sealer, a most 
efficient and short - tempered 
man, who some years previously 
had had occasion to shoot his 
skipper—the notorious Captain 
Poole—with every justification. 
Then there was the engineer, 
a Chilote sailor, and another 
passenger, a wool-classer from 
Bradford, who also had chosen 
the Emma as an alternative to 
the Keel Rowe. 

A furious storm was raging, 
and there was the Hmma, 
moored about a hundred yards 
from the jetty, doing hand- 
springs in that kittenish manner 
which produces nausea even to 
look at. The crew managed 
to get on board at the expense 
of a ducking, and made its 
first acquaintance with the new 
engine. This was a large 
paraffin-driven contraption 
which, it was explained, had 
four cylinders, coupled in some 
sort of way. A few feet for’ard 
stood a large paraffin tank, 
connected to the engine by a 
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tube. The thing would go, 
but it needed a deal of per- 
suasion. First one had to 
pump air into the tank for 
about twenty minutes to force 
the paraffin into the cylinders, 
at the same time heating the 
combustion lamp. These pre- 
liminaries accomplished, two 
men would rotate the fly-wheel 
—a back-breaking process in 
the restricted space of the 
cabin—the engine would be 
put into gear, and, hey presto ! 
off she would go. 

That was the theory. But 
on this maiden voyage of the 
converted Emma nothing went 
according to plan. The crew 
repeatedly went below in pairs, 
strove manfully according to 
the directions, were violently 
sick, inboard and outboard, 
with no result but a deafening 
explosion and a cloud of as- 
phyxiating smoke. Through 
this, like the entrance of 
Mephistopheles, the engineer 
would appear with his hair and 
clothes smouldering. After 
each repulse, time had to be 
allowed for the cabin to clear 
itself of the emetic smoke and 
gases, while first aid, advice 
and curses were administered 
to the engineer to prepare 
him for a fresh offensive. The 
hopeless battle continued for 
some three hours; the crew 
were done in, and the results 
were nil. What was worse, 
the Keel Rowe, having taken 
on her passengers, had, with a 
series of irritating toots, been 
impatiently spurring on the 
anguished tug’s company to 
greater efforts. When she could 
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wait no longer she cast off 
from the mole, came alongside 
and made the Emma fast to 
her starboard side. 

Except that now the mem- 
bers of the crew had leisure 
to be sick according to their 
several necessities and indi- 
vidual inclinations, the relief 
was only nominal. The storm 
had increased. To keep one’s 
feet was almost impossible, as 
in addition to her natural 
convulsions, the Hmma, at 
every heave, banged with a 
mulish insistence into the 
larger boat. All hands experi- 
enced the sensations of a rail- 
way collision about once every 
five seconds. Then someone 
made the startling discovery 
that the provisions had been 
left behind, as the Hmma had 
not been able to go alongside 
the jetty. A search revealed 
that. the only food on board 
was the stripped débris of a 
sheep, a packet of greasy 
mortadella, contributed by the 
skipper, and a pound or so of 
mouldy rice and macaroni which 
had stuck to the lockers 
before the Hmma’s refit. How- 
ever, at that moment, when 
the mere mention of food was 
revolting, no one was par- 
ticularly anxious about its 
shortage. 

The Keel Rowe was making 
little progress against the driv- 
ing wind and head-sea. This, 
and a desire to get some relief 
from those sickening bumps, 
induced the skipper to order a 
renewal of the attempts to 
start the engine. The Hmma 
was a being of many moods, 
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and this time, such was her 
whim that after an extra loud 
bang she awoke triumphantly 
to life with her engine racing 
madly. Immediately she wag 
champing at the bit with her 
propeller bravely churning up 
the water. The captain of the 
Keel Rowe gladly relieved hig 
ship of the encumbrance, and 
the Emma, sped on by the 
cheers of her escort, set off at 
a tangent and rapidly drew 
away. She certainly had the 
legs of the Keel Rowe, as she 
gained a couple of miles in 
rather less than an hour; but, 
when things were beginning 
to look rosy, there was an all 
too familiar bang, the usual 
eruption and the engine re- 
lapsed into sullen immobility. 
An examination revealed that 
the gauze filter was choked 
with dirt and the paraffin tank 
filthy. The opinion now was 
that the slovenly engineer had 
not cleaned out the tank pro- 
perly before fitting it; the 
dirt inside had been stirred 
up by the subsequent bucketing 
and drawn down the feed-pipe. 
One or two fitful starts were 
made during the rest of the 
day, so at nightfall, the weather 
being as boisterous as ever, the 
two ships put up at one of 
the few anchorages which hap- 
pened to be conveniently near. 

Next morning the Keel Rowe 
stood by until, after the usual 
exertions -on the part of her 
crew, the Emma actually got 
away. The sea had calmed, 
and the Keel Rowe was soon 
far astern. Everyone on the 
tug was lured into a spirit of 
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complacency, when the appar- 
ently inevitable happened— 
Bang! Smoke! Full stop! 

There was nothing for it but 
the same old back-breaking 
grind. But a diversion was 
soon provided by an altercation 
between the two skippers, the 
Keel Rowe’s swearing that he 
had had enough of it, and that 
unless he got a move on he 
would run out of stores. This 
was scarcely balm to the heated 
brow of the Hmma’s com- 
mander, who, losing what little 
remained of his normally short 
temper, gave tongue to the 
most vitriolic aspersions on 
the other’s ancestors, recom- 
mending him personally, in 
conclusion, to the nether regions. 
Needless to say, the Keel Rowe 
bade the Emma a soldier’s fare- 
well and steamed off. 

Smith saw no reason for 
anxiety at this gross desertion. 
The cause of the engine trouble 
was known, the morning was 
beautifully calm, the scenery 
enchanting, and, anyhow, he 
trusted to his lucky star to 
see them through. The Emma 
spent the day in spasms of 
furious activity alternating with 
stubborn quietude, which, 
nevertheless, ate up the miles 
80 effectively that all hands, 
though hungry, began to feel 
elated. The Keel Rowe, having 
been out of sight all day, was 
more or less out of mind. 

A few miles before reaching 
the Pacific outlet to the Straits, 
guarded by the forbidding and 
dreaded Cape Pilar, the route 
to Last Hope turns abruptly 
to the north towards Smyth’s 
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Channel at a point called Cape 
Tamar. Here there is a wide 
open reach exposed to the full 
force of the driving South 
Pacific seas. A ship must take 
these head on for a time and 
then broadside on—with dis- 
astrous effects to all but those 
endowed with case-hardened 
stomachs. Besides being un- 
pleasant, the Cape is extremely 
dangerous; for, should a vessel 
lose her motive power while 
rounding it, nothing would save 
her from being dashed on to 
the rocks of the headland and 
speedily broken up by the waves. 
There is not the remotest chance 
of making a safe landing in the 
vicinity. 

Things had been going well 
on the Emma when she came 
within hailing distance of this 
dangerous corner. It was al- 
most nightfall, and a freshening 
wind had whipped the Pacific 
into an uneasy swell which 
was causing some discomfort 
to those aboard the tug. The 
skipper was anxious to get past 
the dreaded Cape and anchor 
several miles farther up channel, 
rather than wait and risk being 
caught by one of the fierce 
storms that spring up with 
such disconcerting suddenness 
in this region. At the moment 
the weather, although bad 
enough, was decidedly moder- 
ate for that part of the world. 
Thus it was that the skipper 
not only risked pushing on, but 
even decided to cut a few 
minutes off his journey by 
shaving the corner. He did 
not know his Emma. No 
sooner had night fallen than 
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this perfidious Hmma, with 
her unerring eye for evil, re- 
lapsed into a state of coma 
not two hundred yards from 
- ‘Tamar. 

The situation immediately 
became serious, and probably 
explains why the engineer, be- 
fore instinctively disconnecting 
the feed-pipe to clear the gauze, 
omitted to cut off the paraffin. 
It was quite dark down below, 
so he tackled the job of re- 
starting with a lighted candle 
in his hand while the tube 
continued to discharge a steady 
stream of paraffin. When 
things began to happen they 
happened quickly, and in a 
very few seconds the engine- 
room and cabin were one sheet 
of flame. The three who had 
remained on deck rushed for 
buckets and proceeded to throw 
water indiscriminately down on 
to the engine, the engineer and 
Smith, who had gone down 
to lend a hand and probably 
saved the situation by switching 
off the feed-tap. 

By some miracle the fire was 
soon under control, but as 
soon as this danger was over- 
come the crew realised that 
the boat was almost in the 
breakers. Fortunately no one 
panicked; a rush to the ‘ boats’ 
would have been useless, as the 
tug’s sole life-saving equipment 
was a flat-bottomed punt which, 
in calm weather, could hold one 
man and no more. Instead, 
everyone joined in a frantic 
effort to get the engine started 
again. The Hmma, as stated, 
was a damsel of weather-cock 
moods, and on this occasion 


she decided to roar into action 
inexplicably, dramatically, but 
most fortunately, and save her 
company from a watery grave 
by the skin of such teeth ag 
she had. Her reason for not 
precipitating a catastrophe 
doubtless was her unwilling- 
ness to allow her career of 
crime, so brilliantly launched, 
to be so early nipped in the 
bud. Virtuous motives were 
out of the question. 

Last Hope Inlet, a huge 
head of water with long arms 
penetrating far into the in- 
terior, is landlocked but for 
two very narrow necks of water 
separating an island from either 
side of the channel. When the 
tide is rising or falling the 
sea surges torrentially through 
these narrows, and only at the 
turn is it possible to shoot 
them in a boat. Even then 
the greatest care must be 
taken if disaster is to be 
avoided. When a steamer goes 
through the famous Kirke nar- 
rows it seems actually to brush 
first one side, then the other— 
@ nerve-shaking experience for 
the best of skippers. Today a 
buoy and a huge trellis-work 
arm projecting from the rocks 
of one bank give the helmsman 
valuable information with re- 
gard to the condition of the 
tide and the course to be fol- 
lowed, but no such refinements 
existed when the Hmma 
jauntily tackled the proposi- 
tion. What is more, a general 
desire to waste as little time 
as possible caused a miscalcula- 
tion of the state of the tide. 

This soon became vividly 
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apparent to all.on board. But 


as any deviation from the 
straight must result in a shat- 
tering, and conclusive, impact 
with the rocks, there was noth- 
ing for it but to drive on and 
hope for the best. For a time 
the Emma battled valiantly 
and with some success against 
the vicious tail of the tide, but 
she was clearly becoming more 
embarrassed every minute. 
Eventually a whirlpool got a 
grip of her, and she was 
catapulted, bow on, stern first, 
and practically head over heels, 
out of the narrows back into the 
open water. Fortunately, dur- 
ing this ungraceful exit on to 
the doormat, the skipper had 
the presence of mind to switch 
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off the motor, which saved the 
tug from charging the rocks 
and bringing both herself and 
her crew to @ premature end. 
Relief at their close shave did 
not prevent the latter from 
deciding that they had had 
quite enough of the Hmma’s 
pranks, so they made the 
second attempt with such care 
and determination that they 
negotiated the narrows without 
any trouble at all. 

None the less, several inci- 
dents of a disagreeable nature 
cropped up before, at long last, 
the Emma sailed into Puerto 
Bories and relieved herself of 
a cargo of hungry and battered, 
but supremely thankful, human 
beings. 


I. 


As the Emma was an excep- 
tional tug, it is hardly surprising 
that she only behaved herself 
with a peculiar crew. The 
latter comprised, in theory, 
two men, but in practice, as 
often as not, one dog. If 
added together, the total of 
inches of the men reached a 
bare ten feet, to which they 
made approximately identi- 
cal contributions. In spite of 
this physical equality, Jimmy 
looked by far the more in- 
significant of the two. His 
face was wistful, his complexion 
sallow, and his moustaches 
drooped ; his general ensemble 
expressed a contemplative sad- 
ness. Furthermore, he was 
blessed with a disarming lisp, 
which, should anything occur 


to ruffle his inexpressive calm, 
degenerated like a burst dam 
into an amusing but chaotic 
stutter. However, when his 
speech had become inarticulate 
or failed entirely, he generally 
voiced his protest more vio- 
lently, and in doing so he took 
no thought for his methods. 
If the offending party exceeded 
the combative standard that 
Jimmy, from long experience, 
knew to be within his scope, 
he would be lulled into security 
by more genial conversation 
till the time was propitious 
for him to be relieved of his 
senses by a crude blow on the 
head from a length of gas 
piping. Such a man was 
Jimmy. 

Bernard was just as redoubt- 
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able, even homicidal, but dif- 
fered from Jimmy in that he 
was slow to anger. This made 
them a formidable pair, for 
anything that Jimmy laid down 
—to others—was loyally sup- 
ported by Bernard. The two 
were devoted to each other, 
but they neither admitted it 
nor even knew it. On the 
contrary, it was a constant 
occurrence for Jimmy to accost 
the boss in these terms— 

‘Ere, Mister So-and-so, I 
hain’t going back on that 
there ‘Hemmer’ if I ’ave to 
’ave a8 shipmate that sauer- 
kraut, sausage-eatin’ square- 
’ead ’0o doesn’t know ’is ’eart 
from ’is elbow!’ ’Ee even 
thinks ’e is the capting. ’Oof 
’im aht, Mister—’ee’s no good 
for nothink.’’ 

If Bernard were present he 
would state his side of the 
case in his more sententious 
Teutonic accents— 

“Say, boss, that Chimmy 
he nauting but one beeg steef ! 
He no sailor, enchineer nor 
nauting. He his vurk not 
know how to do. Some day I 
put a head on him, by darn I 
am! He tink he somebody— 
fluchter—he nauting. I a sailor 
am; he robbish.” 

And his light-blue eyes would 
flare with fury, while he would 
twirl his long pugnacious mous- 
tache, which might well have 
been the pride of a Viking or 
the envy of a Kaiser. Jimmy 
would ask bellicosely— 

“Oo is the capting of the 
ship, hanyways?’”’ To which 
Bernard would reply, some- 
what off the point— 
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“Ach! You, Chimmy, you 
no fit to run a peeg boat. You 
cook, you beeg steef ’”’ (Jimmy, 
like Bernard, being five foot), 
I teach you to nafigate, schwein. 
hund ! ” 

“Oh, go to hell the two of 
you!’ would roar the exas- 
perated manager. ‘Get off 
and drown yourselves—but see 
you’re back by Tuesday,” 

The conference would then 
be adjourned to their floating 
palace, and continued under 
dockyard ‘all-in’ rules. The 
honours were generally easy, 

The greatest triumph that 
either of them enjoyed, how- 
ever, was won not by scrap- 
ping, but by a magnificent 
piece of sarcasm. Jimmy was 
the victor, and there was a 
goodly audience to applaud 
his score. 

The Emma was approaching 
the jetty, and Jimmy was 
posted ready to throw the 
rope on land, while Bernard 
had charge of the engine and 
the steering-wheel. Hither Ber- 
nard or the Emma was in a 
skittish mood ; for the steering- 
gear did not function and the 
engine did not reverse, the two 
indispensable factors of a suc- 
cessful docking manwuvre. The 
result was a head-on collision, 
and Jimmy, poised ready on 
his toes, was catapulted with 
terrific momentum into the 
bows. Spectators lounging on 
the jetty approached the spot 
in the hope of seeing the usual 
lively little mill, but in this, 
except for those who could 
appreciate the finer points of 
repartee, they were dis- 
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appointed. For instead of ris- 
ing “like a giant about to 
run his course”? (not so im- 
possible as it sounds), Jimmy 
phlegmatically picked up him- 
self and the rope, dusted his 
coat and spat disdainfully over- 
board. Then he turned round 
and called to the apprehensive 
Bernard— 

“ Shove ’er at it again, Ber- 
nard. Maybe you'll stop ’er 
next time ! ”’ 

Even the joy of battle could 
not have been as sweet as the 
roar of mirth from the jetty. 

Jimmy’s second self, and the 
third member of the Emma’s 
crew, was his dog, which also 
rejoiced in the name of Jimmy. 
It was a large-boned, smooth- 
haired sheep dog, and boasted 
somewhere in its make-up a 
strain of chow. Man and dog 
were inseparable and devoted 
wholeheartedly to each other, 
but murderously unfriendly to 
third parties. 

Descriptions of dogs, as of 
fish, lend themselves notori- 
ously to exaggeration, but it 
would be difficult to give a 
distorted account of the canine 
Jimmy’s prowess, intelligence 
and unswerving loyalty. By 
calling he was a sheep dog, 
with all the polished technique 
of the professional, as distinct 
from the amateur tripe-hound 
that bungles the flocks of the 
common or garden shepherd. 
In addition to this, he accom- 
panied his master on shooting 
expeditions, and combined the 
cleverness of a pointer with the 
silken mouth of a retriever. 
Had that been all he would 
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have been an exceptional dog. 
But in one respect he was 
unique; that was as quarter- 
master of the Emma. 

Jimmy and the rest of the 
crew might absent themselves 
from the Hmma for hours, or 
days, but they could rest as- 
sured that no alien foot would 
tread her sacred deck for more 
than, at the very outside, one 
second. So long as the canine 
Jimmy was aboard, they knew 
that the ship could not be in 
better paws. 

Moreover, when the human 
part of the crew might be 
committed to slumber, or de- 
bauch, while the tug was speed- 
ing up the channels with the 
helm lashed to guide her in a 
given direction, the dog would 
station himself in the bows as 
officer of the watch. The 
moment he considered that 
the shore was becoming too 
close for safety, he would 
attract his master’s attention 
by a salvo of barks. If the 
latter was slow in responding, 
the dog would bounce down 
into the little cabin and tug 
at him until he began to take 
more interest in what was 
going on. Thus a journey of 
the Emma’s was generally ac- 
companied by the barking of 
a dog and the raucous strains 
of a gramophone. 

Besides the Emma, Jimmy 
the dog was often called upon 
to guard less important objects, 
such as his master’s gun or 
matches—often even his master 
himself when hors de combat. 
He also lent his master whole- 
hearted support in the event 
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of what is politically called 
‘an emergency.’ Two-footed 
Jimmy would engage the enemy 
in front. while four - footed 
Jimmy would harass his rear. 
These tactics invariably placed 
Bernard at a disadvantage, 
though, to be sure, Jimmy, 
being a sporting dog, never 
interfered in the strife unless 
his master looked like being 
corpsed. In any case, these 
domestic engagements had be- 
come so much a matter of 
routine that they ceased to 
call his attention. In the 
course of time they joined 
his master’s matches and the 
Emma as objects of his bene- 
volent observation. 

In spite of their peculiarities, 
it cannot be denied that Jimmy 
and Bernard were thoroughly 
efficient sailors. They could 
manage the Hmma as no one 
else, though it must be ad- 
mitted that no one could man- 
age them—except Jimmy the 
dog, and he could not pass on 
his secret. As a trio no emer- 
gency could ever catch them 
happing, and when it came 
the two men could always be 
relied on to overcome it. It 
is only natural that their 
greatest success (scored off the 
company, incidentally) should 
have been gained in salvaging 
the Emma. 

For reasons that had better 
not be discussed, a strange 
crew paced the deck of our 
eccentric tug. Unfortunately 
just at this time the tem- 
porary manager of Bories had 
decided to make an expedition 
to the Rio Serrano, a broad, 
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swift-flowing and exceedingly 
treacherous river which dig. 
charges the waters of the whole 
system of lakes in the northern 
interior into the head of Last 
Hope Inlet. The majestic Bal- 
maceda glacier, and the frown- 
ing cliffs, typical of the region, 
make the spot, from the sceni¢ 
point of view, one of incom- 
parable magnificence. It is 
just the sort that lures the 
unwary on—just a little farther 
on—to their undoing. This 
enchanting spot is a jewel 
whose only contribution to 
humanity has been the ruin 
of all who have been captivated 
by its scintillating charms. All 
but a few of the many who 
have philandered with it have 
met a ghastly doom in the 
depths of its cold and crystal 
waters. 

Such was the region that 
the temporary manager, whom 
we shall call Mortimer, decided 
to explore in the unfamiliarly 
manned Hmma. It was really 
far removed from his legitimate 
sphere of action, but there was 
the possibility that it might 
contain some useful timber 
which could be floated down 
the turbulent river and col- 
lected in the comparatively 
calm head-waters of the inlet. 

The men whom Mortimer had 
with him to sail the H#mma in 
place of Jimmy and Bernard 
were a Scandinavian engi- 
neer and three Chilotes. She 
started away docilely enough. 
Throughout the journey her 
behaviour continued exem- 
plary ; never once did her engine 
falter, even up the long rock- 
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lined channels. Evidently she 
had decided that the discom- 
fiture of her over -confident 
crew could be brought about 
without any assistance from 
her. The head of the inlet 
was reached without any un- 
toward event, and Mortimer, 
exhilarated by the surround- 
ings and by his success with 
the ill-fated Emma, decided to 
carry on still farther, and ven- 
ture up the inviting opalesque 
Serrano. The Hmma, for her 
part, battled bravely with the 
surging waters, but gradually, 
as the rugged banks drew closer 
together, the surging currents 
began to overtax her powers. 
Had she broken down at this 
point nothing more serious than 
a thrilling recoil back to the 
inlet might have been ex- 
pected, but with her innate 
perversity she had no mind to 
be carried back swiftly and 
safely to her starting - point. 
Therefore she decided to carry 
on. The struggle, however, 
could not continue indefinitely, 
and eventually the Emma was 
caught by a whirlpool and 
hurled high and dry on to 
the bank. Fortunately she 
had struck the only patch of 
sandy beach in a cliff-side of 
unbroken rock, where, still in- 
tact, she was firmly wedged in 
a@ natural dock of stones and 
sand. And her engine, which 
had so often been found want- 
ing, now thrashed on trium- 
phant. This continued until 
it had drawn up through the 
suction pipe sufficient sand to 
choke itself. Having accom- 
plished that, it relapsed with 
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a contented gurgle into its 
accustomed coma. 

The crew that Mortimer com- 
manded were an amateurish 
lot, so it was decided, the hull 
being in perfect condition, to 
get the tug clear of the bank. 
This they hoped to do by 
dropping the anchor in mid- 
stream and pulling the Emma 
into the water by heaving on 
the other end. Accordingly 
the anchor and chain were 
lashed with a cord to the stern- 
sheets of the chata (flat- 
bottomed boat), and the 
Scandinavian and two Chilotes 
proceeded to pull out to mid- 
stream. The inevitable hap- 
pened. When she reached the 
edge of the current, the over- 
loaded boat was seized by the 
rushing waters and hurled 
down-stream. The Scandina- 
vian, suddenly awaking to the 
danger, made a desperate 
hack with his knife to release 
the heavy chain, but he was 
just too late; the boat was 
brought up with a jerk, bowled 
over and engulfed by the waves. 
None of its occupants were 
ever seen again. 

The remaining Chilote now 
committed what was, consider- 
ing the current and the tem- 
perature of the water, the 
crowning folly of this mad 
adventure. Stung to action at 
the fate of his comrades, he 
dived into the water, fully 
clothed, in a futile endeavour 
to save them. His magnificent 
powers of swimming availed 
him nothing; it was only in- 
serutable Providence that saved 
his life by directing that he 
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should be washed ashore a 
hundred yards lower down, 
almost insensible with the cold, 
but sobbing broken-heartedly 
at the loss of his friends. 
Normally no one at Bories 
would even have passed a 
comment on the Hmma’s being 
one day overdue, but in this 
case the temporary manager 
was on board, so something 
had to be done about it. Smith 
*phoned Consuelo, and char- 
tered the launch from that 
farm to make a search. This 
boat, the Rezi, was a beautiful 
little packet, always kept in 
perfect trim. Its commander 
was an old salt by the name 
of Dick Kruger, cowboy, sheep- 
man and ex-fo’castle hand, 
with many years’ experience of 
the channels. Most important 
of all, the relief party was 
completed with the devoted 
Jimmy and Bernard. Such a 
vessel with such a crew could 
be depended upon to do all 
that was humanly possible. 
The Rezi proceeded up 
channel searching carefully, but 
as no sign of the Emma was 
to be found, a boat-load of 
wood-cutters was picked up 
to lend what assistance they 
could. Then, as soon as they 
rounded the mouth of the 
Serrano, they caught sight of 
the Emma ashore a couple of 
hundred yards up, and Morti- 
mer and a Chilote standing by. 
Dick Kruger scanned the 
current, but was too practised 
@ seaman to risk the Rezi in 
its clutches. Instead, all hands 
piled into the wood-cutters’ 
whale-boat and set out for the 


marooned Hmma. The Chilotes 
are consummate oarsmen, go, 
under the guidance of the 
three European sea-dogs, they 
managed to nose the boat 
along the bank to the scene of 
the wreck. 

Mortimer was all for an 
immediate renewal of the at- 
tempt to pull the Hmma down 
into the water, but he met 
with little support. So high 
up was she wedged that to a 
practised eye such a scheme 
offered no hope of success. 
Jimmy’s scorn of the suggestion 
was colossal. 

“My bleeding hoath!” he 
scoffed, “do you think we’ve 
come up to this ’oly mess to 
drahn ourselves ? Ho yus?” 

“ But I can’t leave the boat 
here,’? answered Mortimer, ‘ so 
what else can we do?” 

Jimmy and Bernard studied 
the wreck with baleful ex- 
pressions. 

‘‘7Ere,’? said Jimmy arro- 
gantly at the end of a long 
pause, “you just leave the 
‘ Hemmer ’ to me and my mate. 
Leave us the whale-boat and the 
whole blamed lot of you can 
sheer off! We'll fetch ’er 
along all right, won’t we, Ber- 
nard?’’? Thereupon he took 
charge of his old command, 
loudly voicing his scorn for 
the something fresh-water sojers 
who did not know how to treat 
a ship properly. 

The boss hardly relished his 
word being overruled like this, 
but Jimmy and Bernard got 
their way. They sat down in 
the Emma and refused to get 
busy until they were left alone. 
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To move them by force was 
out of the question, so Mor- 
timer had no alternative but 
to embark in the Rezi and sail 
for home. No one had any 
hopes of seeing the Emma or 
Jimmy and Bernard again— 
except Dick Kruger; he knew 
seamen when he saw them. 


A little more than a fortnight 
later a call on the telephone 
announced that the Hmma was 
at anchor in Puerto Condor. 
But this will need a few words 
of explanation. 

When Jimmy and Bernard 
were left to their own devices 
on the Rio Serrano, the first 
thing they decided was that 
this job could not be hurried. 
In any case, before any move 
could be made towards refloat- 
ing the Emma the engine would 
have to be cleared of sand and 
persuaded to function properly 
again. Otherwise, when the 
tug was coaxed off its present 
resting-place it would merely 
be hurled helplessly on to the 
rocks a little farther down the 
river. Accordingly they set 
about dismantling the engine 
in order to give it a thorough 
cleaning. This done, they man- 
aged to cross to the opposite 
bank in the whale-boat without 
drowning themselves, and at- 
tached a rope to a good stout 
tree. . Then they sat down 
and waited for the river to 
rise. 

The rises and falls of the 
River Serrano are frequent and 
extensive, thanks to rains, 
thaws and changes of level 
in the upper lakes due to 
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winds. It was a knowledge 
of how to use these that 
enabled Jimmy and Bernard 
to refloat the Emma. Having 
fixed a tackle on to the rope 
that was secured across the 
river, they made fast another 
cord to the near bank, so that, 
when released, the tug would 
not swing on to the rocks 
opposite. Every time the river 
rose they heaved on the block 
and tackle, in this way gaining 
a few inches daily. The pro- 
cess was slow, but in about a 
week the Emma slid off into 
the water, free, with her proper 
crew aboard, and proceeded 
leisurely down channel. It 
was certainly a great achieve- 
ment, worthy of the highest 
praise. Jimmy, however, con- 
sidered that his recompense 
should be something more sub- 
stantial, and the way he set 
about converting this from an 
idea into a reality showed him 
to be a promising sea lawyer. 

On. hearing that the Emma 
was in Puerto Condor, Mortimer 
telephoned to the effect that 
she should proceed immediately 
to Bories. These orders, when 
handed on to Jimmy by the 
manager of the local store, were 
metaphorically spat on. 

‘“* Ho yus ? ” he lisped, “‘ I’m 
to take the ‘Hemmer’ to 
Bories, am I? May I harsk— 
’00 is giving me these horders ? 
*Ere, ’00 blinking well howns 
the ‘ Hemmer,’ hanyways ? ” 

“Why, the company, of 
course,’”’? answered the startled 
storekeeper. 

“ Company be ’anged ! Com- 
pany be ’anged!” shouted 
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Jimmy, articulating every syl- 
lable with care. ‘ This ’ere 
ship was habandoned on the 
igh seas. She belongs to no 
company—not as never was. 
Her present howners are me 
and my mate! What say you, 
Bernard ; ’aven’t we formed a 
shipping company ? ”’ 

Jimmy’s attitude as usual 
had Bernard’s entire support 
and approval. From harassed 
A.B.’s before the mast they 
had now risen to influential 
shipowners, possessed of their 
beloved Hmma, the pride of 
Ultima Esperanza ! 

To Mortimer this was sheer 
perfidious piracy, so that same 
afternoon he galloped over to 
Port Condor in a none too 
pleasant frame of mind. Loud 
and long was the battle that 
ensued. The temporary man- 
ager protested furiously that 
he had never thought of aban- 
doning the Emma, but had 
merely put Jimmy and Bernard 
in charge of her. This point 
of view was treated with scorn 
by the opposition, who, though 
firm, remained throughout dis- 
dainfully serene. They com- 
placently denied any know- 
ledge of having formally re- 
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ceived the charge of the Emma. 
Was it likely, when they were 
not even members of the crew ¢ 
The fact of the matter wag 
that they were two private 
independent individuals “ wot 
’ad formed a salvage company.” 
They had salvaged an aban- 
doned ship, and the wreck 
was therefore their property. 
But, of course, they were open 
to sell the ship if any reasonable 
offers were made. 

Mortimer threatened, raved 
and tore his hair, but it was 
all in vain. He had to descend 
eventually to an agreement, 
the terms of which were never 
known to anyone but himself 
and the two ‘ independent in- 
dividuals.’ The ultimate prac- 
tical results were negligible, 
for after a week of Bacchanalian 
carousal both were back in 
command of the Emma. But 
their reputations were seriously 
affected. The more high-souled 
congratulated them on their 
successful vindication of mari- 
time law; the envious charged 
them with blackmail, and point- 
edly remarked that the third 
member of the crew, the dog, 
had carefully kept out of the 
whole shady business. 


Im. 
Though possessed of the most where lumber gangs were in- 
disquieting habits, the tug stalled. The timber was 


Emma was unquestionably an 
important unit in the life of 
Puerto Bories. Her principal 
duty was to keep the sawmill 
supplied with logs, which had 
to be towed in rafts from 
various points in the channels 


dragged down from the moun- 
tain forests to suitable beaches, 
there to be formed into manage- 
able rafts and left by the sea- 
side till the rising tide floated 
it into the care of the tug. 
At first, good timber could be 
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found only ten miles away, 
but when this supply was ex- 
hausted, or when a special 
consignment was required, a 
tow of anything up to fifty 
miles would have to be made. 

This towing work was irk- 
some and, in bad weather, 
somewhat dangerous — thanks 
to the vagaries of the Emma’s 
engine. In the days before 
her weak motor was replaced 
by a stronger one, it was no 
uncommon thing to see the 
raft taking complete charge of 
the tug; this, of course, could 
not happen when she could 
boast of a higher horse-power. 
Instead, the engine would give 
up the ghost in the most em- 
barrassing positions, a habit 
which brought the managers 
“with grey hairs to their 
graves.’’ 

Jimmy and Bernard knew 
every corner of the channels. 
Jimmy, an ex-Arethusa boy, 
besides his ‘sailorizing’ prowess, 
was the finest hand-shearer in 
Last Hope, having the knack 
of ‘ribbing’ a sheep—that is 
to say, shearing the wool round 
the ribs in long strokes without 
clipping—an art which requires 
deftness and consummate ad- 
justment of the blades. Furious 
battles were waged between the 
two during their long towing 
trips—waged, inevitably, under 
the influence of excessive rum. 
The casus belli was often no 
more than the “’Oo is the 
capting?’’ but this was a 
good enough excuse to relieve 
the tedium of the daily round 
by a simultaneous exhibition 
of joie de vivre. These fights 
usually ended with both parties 
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laid out, but on one occasion 
they both found themselves 
swimming in the water. What 
really troubled them was not 
so much the prospect of drown- 
ing in the icy waters, which 
they survived through being 
almost amphibious, but the 
efforts of a deck-boy on the 
Emma to rescue them. Though 
he had a hazy notion of how 
to steer, this youth was utterly 
incapable of stopping the engine, 
so all he could do in his desire 
to be helpful was to rush the 
tug full speed at the men in 
the water. The latters’ only 
hope was that the engine would 
stop, a8 it was quite capable 
of doing. Meanwhile they had 
to play for time by repeated 
and blasphemous duck-dives. 
Eventually the deck-boy had 
the inspiration of throwing 
them a rope, which, under the 
circumstances, was the only 
way of saving their lives. 

The deck-boy, in rescuing 
Jimmy and Bernard, did a 
great service to the community 
at large; for without the mys- 
terious influence that they ex- 
erted over her engine, the 
Emma was practically useless. 
Repeatedly they were dis- 
charged for being ‘ drunk and 
disorderly,’ or some other mis- 
demeanour; but sooner or 
later they would be back, 
for the excellent reason that 
no one else could be found 
capable of handling the ship 
for any length of time. Smith 
was afforded an excellent ex- 
ample of this little comedy 
soon after his arrival at Last 
Hope. 

At that time the manager 
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of the farm was an efficient 
and energetic New Zealander, 
who looked askance at the 
happy-go-lucky methods ruling. 
Order and system had to be 
introduced all through—which 
was as good as a direct threat 
to the Hmma’s company. Un- 
fortunately at the height of 
the manager’s Fascist cam- 
paign, Jimmy and Bernard 
were afflicted with one of their 
recurring fits of nostalgia. So 
they decided to add some 
spice to their drab lives by 
diverting the Emma from her 
lawful office of raft - towing. 
The result was that no one 
heard a word of them for a 
fortnight. 

When it pleased them to 
return, they had the misfor- 
tune to oversail Bories. This 
was not a case of inability to 
recognise their own front door, 
as happens to the belated 
reveller in a city, but was merely 
due to the fact that they had 
lashed the helm, in order that 
the tug might keep to a fairly 
straight course while they re- 
tired below to revive their 
rum-soaked bodies with much- 
needed sleep. In thus lashing 
the helm no great danger was 
incurred, as Jimmy the dog 
could take charge almost as 
efficiently as the human mem- 
bers of the crew. But the dog 
could not prevent their over- 
sailing Bories, with the result 
that the Emma arrived un- 
announced at Puerto Prat, a 
highly desirable port of call 
where a diminished stock of 
rum might be replenished at 
the local boliche. So desirable 
was it that the Emma’s stay 
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was extended to a couple of 


days. By that time the news 
of her arrival had spread, and 
an irate sub-manager had been 
despatched to lead her back 
to the flock. 

He found the Emma peace- 
fully moored under the guard- 
ianship of Jimmy the dog, 
who welcomed any rapproche- 
ment from the jetty, but quickly 
resented any attempt to board 
before his master had been 
consulted. The sub-manager 
was therefore at a disadvan- 
tage, and could not act with the 
dignity, decision and prompti- 
tude that the occasion de- 
manded. Eventually, in answer 
to his repeated summons, the 
heads of Jimmy and Bernard 
appeared at the cubby-hole, 
blinking sleepily in the long- 
neglected light of day. They 
were promptly informed that 
they were to consider them- 
selves sacked ; that they were 
to come ashore at once; and 
that they were to proceed to 
Bories as quickly and as best 
they could, there to be paid 
off. Then slowly answered 
Jimmy to the effect that, in 
his capacity as ‘capting’ of 
the Emma, he refused to aban- 
don his ship in Puerto Prat. 
Sweet and low as Jimmy’s 
accents were, they could not 
be described as the kind of 
music to soothe the troubled 
breast of the sub-manager ; 
with considerable force and 
bluster the latter demanded 
the grounds for such an atti- 
tude. To which Jimmy made 
reply— 

‘‘No, no, Mr Robinson; we 
signed on this ’ere ‘ Hemmer’ 
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in Porto Borees, and you nor 
hany other man never sucked 
the milk to discharge us at 
hany other port. Mark you, 
mister, Hi shall be in command 
until we get to Borees !”’ 

The sub-manager stormed, 
but Jimmy’s vehemence in- 
creased in proportion, while 
Bernard contributed confirma- 
tory and menacing nods, so 
Authority had to retire and 
let the nautical fraternity have 
their way. 

After which the Emma pro- 
ceeded, with the leisure of 
magnificent disdain, to Puerto 
Bories. 

The traditional crew of the 
Emma having been paid off, 
the whole territory was scoured 
for another to replace it. En- 
gineers came, likewise men from 
the east, fortified with evidence 
of mechanical victories of a 
similar nature. But, after en- 
dangering their immortal souls 
by blasphemy and their mortal 
lives by their exertions, they 
“came out by the same door 
where in they went.’’ And the 
engine of the Emma remained 
with its vital spark unkindled. 

Soon it was obvious that, if 
a complete stoppage at the 
sawmill was to be avoided, the 
services of Jimmy and Bernard 
would have to be re-enlisted. 
Mr Robinson therefore decided 
that the time had come to 
make some concession to pride 
and punishment, so, in com- 
pany with Smith, he rode over 
to Puerto Prat to arrange 
terms with the Hmma’s old 
crew. Jimmy having been run 
to earth and fetched for an 
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interview, Mr Robinson as- 
sumed a bright and _ breezy 
attitude of bonhomie, intended 
to imply that he was prepared 
to “let bygones be bygones, 
and that sort of thing, old 
fellow !’? Which brought about 
the ensuing dialogue— 

Robinson. Well, Jimmy, how 
goes it? Tired of doing noth- 
ing ? 

Jimmy (very humbly). Hoh, 
no, Mr Robinson! Hi’m ’aving 
quite a good time with Jimmy 
(the dog), shootin’ and restin’. 

Robinson (jovially). Well, 
Jimmy, it’s lucky I met you, 
because I can offer you your 
job on the Emma again. There © 
is supposed to be a man coming 
from Punto Arenas for it, but 
you may as well have your old 
job back. 

Jimmy. Hoh, thank you 
so-oh much, Mr Robinson, thank 
you so-oh much! By the way, 
Mr Robinson, ’ow much are 
you paying now ? 

Robinson. Oh well, Jimmy, 
let’s say ninety dollars a month 
and all found. (The dollar was 
worth about fifteen pence.) 

Jimmy. Ninety dollars a 
month! Ninety dollars a 
month! Hoh, thank you, Mr 
Robinson. Hoh, wot a lot of 
money! Tell me, Mr Robinson, 
’ow many languages must one 
be able to speak to earn such a 
’igh selery ? 

On some such lines the dis- 
pute would continue daily for 
a fortnight, till Jimmy and 
Bernard were reinstated as co- 
shipmates of the Emma, on 
terms compatible with the dig- 
nity of their command. 

2H2 
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These absences, though short 
and usually easily settled, were 
a serious trouble to the manage- 
ment, and one that many an 
effort was made to solve. All 
that was needed was to find 
another crew capable of man- 
aging the Hmma. One such a 
combination -was found — or 
nearly found—and the result 
was a more complete end to 
this everlasting worry than 
anyone had expected. 

It was all through the im- 
pulsiveness, or determination 
if you like, of the sawmill 
boss, a hard-baked old berserk 
by the name of Dirk. Faced 
with the prospect of a stoppage 
in his mill for want of logs, he 
volunteered to skipper the tug 
with the assistance of another 
Swede, Paul Grimberg, as en- 
gineer. Paul was a first-class 
man who had seen better days ; 
had he not been he would 
never have got the motor to 
go and even continue to go. 
What he achieved was con- 
sidered nothing short of miracu- 
lous, and the result was that 
a day or two later the Emma, 
resplendent in a new coat of 
paint, sailed out of her home, 
never to return. 

The distance she had to go 
on this occasion was not more 
than fifteen miles up channel, 
so she should have flounced 
back, complete with raft, within 
three days at the latest. But at 
the end of a week she had not 
yet made her appearance. 

Normally, no one would con- 
sider the fact even worth 
mentioning — except perhaps 
the boss, who had at least to 
look as if he were worrying 
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about the company’s property, 
But, conscientious man though 
he was, he could not fail to 
realise that, were the Emma 
to—to need replacing by an- 
other tug that would of a 
surety be more reliable, he 
would be spared a constant 
source of anxiety. Therefore 
he had no tears to shed at the 
prospect of her loss, and as to 
her devoted crew (including 
the dog), well, time being a 
great healer, he might even 
cease to grieve over their 
absence — especially as their 
only raison d’ére would be 
presumably under the waves. 
But on this occasion the cir- 
cumstances were abnormal: 
first, because the Hmma was 
manned by four innocent indi- 
viduals who had not hitherto 
contributed to his nightmares ; 
and secondly, because the dis- 
appearance of the temporary 
skipper would rouse the wrath 
of a widow and numerous 
family who could, in their 
Own way, plague a manager’s 
life even more than the Emma. 
So, making a virtue of con- 
venience, he ordered Smith tv 
collect a rescue party and 
carry out a thorough search. 
Smith immediately enlisted 
the services of Jimmy and 
Bernard, who were temporarily 
in charge of a small almost 
flat - bottomed little motor 
launch called the Polo Sur— 
the South Pole. Having been 
designed for shooting expedi- 
tions in shallows, she boasted 
no keel, and therefore could 
not grip the water. Terms 
were arranged, and the relief 
expedition started off into 3 
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plustering westerly gale which 
poded ill for the Polo Sur, and 
which brought to Smith’s lips 
renewed and now familiar curses 
on the Emma for once again 
putting his precious life in 
jeopardy. 

So, when the object of their 
search hove in sight a couple 
of hours later, Smith knew 
not whether to be surprised or 
relieved. And she was going 
well, too, sail up to take 
advantage of the strong wind, 
and, to judge from her exhaust, 
the engine worked merrily. Her 
new paint shone in the sun- 
light, and as she passed, Smith 
noticed that she was bringing 
along a bumper raft of logs. 
Dirk, with his brave blue suit 
and ‘deep-sea’ cap, and his 
thumbs stuck jauntily in his 
waistcoat, for all the world like 
a yachtsman at Cowes, ahoyed 
the Polo Sur to the effect that 
the delay had been caused by 
engine-room repairs, and by 
various long journeys to collect 
rafts from different beaches. 
Now everything was cosy, and 
the Emma would be in Bories 
early that afternoon. In view 
of which Smith decided to sail 
a little farther up channel and 
finish off another small job of 
work that was awaiting his 
attention. 

The journey to Bories was 
simple. True, there was one 
slight difficulty—a cape that 
had to be rounded opposite 
Guanaco Island; but as the 
channel in that spot was wide 
and left plenty of room to 
pass through, Smith never con- 
sidered it a danger. Thus, as 
he sat watching the fast dis- 
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appearing Emma, his face ex- 
pressed scorn, resentment and 
several other feelings, but not 
a trace of anxiety. That is to 
say, until he saw her suddenly 
wreathe herself in smoke. Pre- 
vious experience made it un- 
necessary to ask what the 
trouble was, so, dropping an 
acid comment or two about 
“that —— Emma. That —— 
motor!” he gave orders to 
turn about and rush to the 
rescue. But this precipitated 
@ mutiny. Bernard was un- 
concerned on the grounds that 
the Emma, having come out of 
many a tighter corner than 
this, was immune from disaster. 
And Jimmy, while agreeing 
with Bernard, in addition 
loathed and despised the crew 
that had replaced him and 
his partner, and considered 
this a good opportunity to 
‘larn them.’ So he was all for 
letting the ‘‘ Skandinoovians 
—— well drown !”’ 

But reason ultimately pre- 
vailed, and the Polo Sur dashed 
to the scene of the disaster. 
There Smith found the Emma 
wallowing in the kind of mess 
she loved. She had always 
shown a nice judgment in 
choosing the right moment to 
turn temperamental, but never 
with such unerring accuracy as 
now. This was her star turn 
—her swan song. Enveloped 
in a smother of foam, smoke 
and logs, she was crashing 
with every wave against the 
rocks of the cape. The crew 
had abandoned ship, and, mir- 
aculously, had managed to 
reach the shore by jumping 
over the logs without having 
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their legs smashed. Had they 
possessed the experience of 
Jimmy and Bernard, instead 
of scooting when the engine 
stopped, they would have cut 
away the tow-rope to the raft 
and cleared the point, using the 
sail. In any case, had they 
been on more familiar terms 
with the Emma, knowing that 
the cape was the only difficulty 
in their path, they would have 
given it a wider berth. 

Jimmy, meanwhile, had 
steered the Polo Sur to within 
@ short distance of the wreck, 
but, being flat bottomed, she 
was drawn into the surf and 
nearly shared the fate of the 
Emma. Once she was safely 
clear, Smith, in his frantic 
desire to do something, how- 
ever futile, ordered that they 
should back in, as close to the 
surf as possible, and endeavour 
to do something (he was not 
quite sure what) with a rope. 
It was a mad proposal, es- 
pecially as the Polo Sur’s small 
engine could have no influence 
whatever on the situation. Ber- 
nard, as usual, acquiesced, but 
Jimmy, at the tiller, bawled 
out that he was ‘ capting’ of 
the something ship and that 
he would see them both ‘ some- 
where ’ first. Jimmy’s counsel 
prevailed, and they came round 
the lee-side of the point, Smith, 
enshrouded in useless coils of 
rope, clambering over the rocks 
to meet the shipwrecked crew. 
Dirk’s berserk rage had by 
now subsided, and he was 
weeping piteously at the loss 
of his beautiful ‘sheep.’ (A 
very bad yob, a very bad yob, 





for a man to lose his sheep, 
Meester Smeeth ! ’’) 

Smith stayed watching the 
mess for a time, but as the 
weather got rougher, and as 
nothing whatever could be done 
in any case, he ordered a 
return home, congratulating 
himself that he was seeing 
the last of the infamous Emma 
without having to lament logs 
of life or limb. 

On hearing of the disaster, 
the boss made a commendable 
effort to appear dejected, but 
heartily endorsed Smith’s view 
that nothing could, or at least 
should, be done to save her. 
But when he telephoned the 
news to the head office in 
Punta Arenas, the wire im- 
mediately burned with urgent 
instructions that the Emma 
was to be saved at any cost, 
and that, failing this, her engine 
—yes, her engine !—had to be 
dug up from the bottom of the 
channel. 

These instructions from head- 
quarters were received with the 
deference that was their due, 
with the result that next morn- 
ing Smith was ordered to re- 
visit the scene of the wreck, 
ostensibly to come to a de- 
cision, but actually to make 
sure that the Hmma had not, 
with her usual perversity, 
cheated the hangman after all. 
The Emma was floating and 
bumping forlornly on the rocks, 
dumbly beseeching a reprieve ; 
but Smith, hard of heart and 
long of memory, responded 
merely by noting with ghoulish 
pleasure that each hour she was 
lower in the water. 
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I HAVE a confession to make 
to ‘Maga’s’ readers. When 
I wrote my original articles on 
snakes I believed that I knew 
most of what was to be known 
of the methods of handling 
the thanatophidia. The many 
letters which have since reached 
me have effectually corrected 
this erroneous impression. A 
mass of valuable information 
has poured in upon me from 
men and women, mostly the 
former, whose experiences have 
been gained in many outlying 
parts of the world. At first sight 
I was inclined to reject some of 
their stories as impossible of 
credence, but they have, one 
and all, been confirmed by 
widely scattered and independ- 
ent witnesses whose circum- 
stantial narratives bear the 
obvious impress of truth. I 
can see now that I was judging 
these matters from the labora- 
tory or academic point of view. 
There are, however, 2 con- 
siderable number of people 
dotted about the world who 
have not worked in laboratories, 
who do not do their thinking 
academically, who conform to 
no known laws on the subject, 
and who, nevertheless, venture 
to be highly individualistic. 
Such people are deeply inter- 
esting, and if one wishes, as I 
sincerely do, to benefit by their 
experience and to study them 


and their ways with snakes, 
one has to be more than usually 
careful to exclude erroneous 
and misleading statements from 
the evidence one accepts. 

Man, wherever he is found, 
always has loved and always 
will love a mystery. I do not 
think it is any libel, when 
speaking of him in the mass, 
to say that when presented 
with two possible solutions of 
a difficulty, he greatly prefers 
one involving the occult and 
the mysterious to another 
that is plain and straight- 
forward, but which may imply 
a confession of ignorance of the 
full facts of the case. There is 
a strong tendency to label a 
man who makes incorrect state- 
ments as a deliberate liar, 
when in reality he is often 
nothing of the kind. His 
powers of observation may be 
both limited and untrained, 
and his memory for facts, 
and especially for the order of 
events, may be treacherous. 
Consequently, even with the 
best intentions, his evidence 
may be of little value. All 
this has to be borne in mind 
when dealing with well-meaning 
witnesses. There is quite an- 
other class of men and women 
who deliberately try to mislead 
others. Their motives may be 
gain, notoriety or anything 
else, but their methods are 
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dishonest and deliberate. In 
between these two classes there 
comes a third, that of the 
people who, having persuaded 
themselves firmly that they 
are right, may at times be 
tempted to distort the truth, 
probably unconsciously. To 
them the end justifies the 
means, and they believe so 
fully in their own case that 
when they make statements 
which are obviously untrue, 
it may be very difficult to call 
them to book. The Rope Trick 
has furnished illustrations of 
this class of person. One would 
be wrong to describe them as 
liars, but one can say without 
hesitation of their statements, 
“‘ These things did not happen.” 

In analysing the evidence 
which ‘ Maga’s’ readers have 
sent me the above ideas have 
always been present to my 
mind, but I can  unhesi- 
tatingly say that there has 
never been the slightest sug- 
gestion of deception, either 
conscious or unconscious. This 
has been in marked contrast 
with my experience of research 
in another branch of the occult 
which is at present interesting 
me. It is a striking ob- 
servation, and one on which 
it would be a presumption on 
my part to comment, except 
to make the acknowledgment 
of my debt to Blackwood’s cor- 
respondents for the manner in 
which they have given me their 
valuable help. 

Having cleared the way, I 
propose to lay before my readers 
some of this very interesting 
material. 

Many travellers have de- 
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scribed temples in out-of-the- 
way parts of the East—like 
the eerie snake-temple in 
Penang—where snakes are wor- 
shipped and where large num- 
bers of them, both harmless and 
deadly, are to be seen gliding 
about within the enclosure, 
The priests feed the animals 
and walk among them with bare 
feet and legs, quite indifferent 
to the possibility of danger 
from their charges. Such snake 
sanctuaries are far from being 
kept for exhibition. On the 
contrary, they are evidence 
of the somewhat timid piety of 
the neighbouring Hindus whose 
charity supports these deadly 
brutes with a view to placating 
them. Much the same state of 
affairs prevails in some of the 
large institutions where snakes 
are deliberately kept and 
‘ milked’ for their poison used in 
the manufacture of antivenenes. 
Descriptions of these institutions 
have appeared from time to 
time in the Press, and a 
number of those who have 
visited them have confirmed 
all that has been said. I have 
recently had a letter from 
an eye-witness telling me what 
he saw in a big South African 
institution that is world re- 
nowned. To walk about among 
deadly snakes is, for the attend- 
ants, a casual feature of the 
daily routine. Certain priests 
of these temples and certain 
members of these institutes 
are reputed to have been often 
bitten by poisonous snakes and 
to have attained thereby a 
high degree of immunity; so 
high indeed that they can now 
permit deadly snakes to bite 
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them without appearing to 
suffer or to feel more than a 
little ill. On the other hand, 
there is strong evidence that 
fatal results may attend a well- 
delivered bite unless antivenene 
is available. 

I shall begin with Egypt. 
There are few visitors to Cairo 
who have not heard of Moussa. 
His reputation as a snake- 
charmer is world-wide, and most 
tourists make a point of seeing 
something of his remarkable 
work. A number of ‘ Maga’s’ 
readers have written to me 
about him, and the stories 
they have told are consistent. 
Several of them, both men and 
ladies, have been kind enough 
to call on me and have talked 
freely about their experiences. 
They have been good observers, 
and their honesty is above sus- 
picion. Their stories are brim- 
ful of human interest. None of 
them have given me more or 
better information than Mr 
H. A. Boys of Cairo and his 
sister, Miss Julian M. Boys of 
Bushey, Herts. 

The former points out to 
start with that if Moussa did 
not ‘ plant ’ some of the snakes 
in the gardens beforehand and 
then take an admiring crowd to 
find them there, “ his hunting 
ground would soon be denuded 
of the reptiles.” Miss Boys 
goes a step further; for she 
describes how, on their return 
journey from a jaunt with 
Moussa, she did not feel com- 
fortable, as she heard the snakes 
rustling in the basket close be- 
hind her. She adds, “‘I under- 
stood that Moussa was going to 
place any snakes which survived 
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in the garden of the hotel in 
order to have plenty about for 
the next entertainment he gave 
to the guests.’’ 

Mr Boys is convinced that 
Moussa is a genuine snake- 
catcher “ who smells his snake 
first and then sings to it, 
invoking the two sheikhs of 
snakes, Said Soliman (the Bible 
Solomon) and El Rifaii. The 
snake thus called upon comes 
out of its hole or hiding-place 
and is caught by Moussa, who 
pins down the head with a round 
heavy stick and pops the catch 
into his basket.’”? Other ob- 
servers have told me that 
Moussa always has his son 
with him, and the idea natur- 
ally was suggested that the 
boy acts as an accomplice and 
is in some way responsible for 
the driving out of the snakes ; 
but Mr Boys assures me that 
he has seen Moussa work quite 
alone. On one occasion he 
and Miss Boys, with a party 
of friends, ‘‘ decided to take a 
railway trolley and to go some 
distance along the line, taking 
Moussa with them, so that 
they might choose the locality 
for the snake hunt and might 
make the whole affair im- 
promptu.” About ten miles 
from Luxor they stopped the 
trolley, and followed Moussa 
along the side of the railway, 
where he found and captured 
several snakes. Mr Boys says: 
‘We walked him along the line 
for a short distance, when he 
smelt a cobra. At the side of 
the line there was a large heap 
of maize sticks ; he chanted his 
song, and we distinctly heard 
the cobra move through the dry 
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sticks, and eventually it came 
out and was soon in the basket.” 
They then took Moussa some 
distance farther down the line 
to an evacuated mud village. 
“ Here his work was easier, 
for we could see the spoor 
in the undisturbed dust; he 
coaxed out a fine cobra from 
a hole under a mud hut in 
the same manner.” Mr Boys 
asked me this question: “I 
can understand his smelling 
the snake in the way you 
describe in your ‘ Maga’ 
article; but how does he pre- 
vail upon it to come out and 
face him, for it does definitely 
obey his sing-song ?”’ 

Miss Boys adds some inter- 
esting details. The first cobra 
Moussa captured was a large 
one. He thrust his hand into 
the pile of sticks, dragged the 
snake out and flung it on the 
ground in the midst of them 


all. She says: ‘ You can 
imagine that we quickly en- 
larged the circle. The snake 


gathered itself together and 
tried to escape. Moussa drove 
it back with his stick, and then 
resumed his chanting, advanc- 
ing nearer and nearer to the 
snake. At first the reptile 
was very unwilling to remain, 
but presently it raised itself, 
opened its hood and swayed 
backwards and forwards as if 
fascinated, its eyes fixed on 
Moussa. He then, still chant- 
ing loudly, to our astonishment 
put down his hand with the 
palm uppermost, and the snake 
laid its head on it. Then 
with a quick movement he 
seemed to seize it tightly by 
the neck and slung it round 
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his own neck, grinning with 
delight at us. We all clapped 
him. We felt astonished and 
admiring, and gathered a little 
nearer to have a look at the 
snake at close quarters. Almost 
immediately, however, Moussa, 
waved us off with his stick and 
flung the snake down in our 


midst once more. Again it 
tried to escape; again he 
withstood 


it with his long 
stick and resumed his chant; 
again the snake reared itself 
up and swayed with raised 
hood, giving us the impression 
that it was in some way 
fascinated by Moussa. Once 
more he advanced towards it 
with his hand held out, and 
again the snake placed its 
head on his hand and was flung 
round his neck. We all walked 
on till Moussa reached his 
basket, which already contained 
several snakes. He took off 
the lid, thrust in the cobra and 
shut the basket down again, 
saying that he would probably 
find the other snakes dead 
when he reached home, as the 
cobra was king over all.”” This 
remark must not be taken too 
seriously; he was evidently 
‘ talking down ’ to his audience. 

Mr Boys makes another in- 
teresting observation—namely, 
that “ Moussa will let almost 
any snake bite him, but he bars 
cobras, which he says make him 
a@ little ill. Scorpion stings do 
not worry him at aill.’’ Inci- 
dentally, I may mention that 
another observer says he saw 
Moussa well and truly bitten by 
a horned viper without his ap- 
pearing to suffer in the least 
from the bite. 
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Mr Boys asked me whether 
I thought it possible that 
Moussa puts on the end of his 
stick, or has on his clothing, 
some material having a powerful 
attraction for snakes. This is 
an idea which very early oc- 
curred to me. Boulenger, in his 
interesting book, ‘Snakes in 
Europe,’ draws attention to the 
well-known fact that when 
snakes are handled they excrete 
a most offensive fluid which is 
also supposed to help in mating. 
It is, of course, common know- 
ledge that snakes have no blad- 
der, and that the renal and 
intestinal secretions are voided 
at a single aperture or ‘ cloaca,’ 
which is also the site of the 
external genital organs. He 
remarks that viper-catchers are 
said to rub their boots with 
this secretion and thus attract 
It 


snakes to their vicinity. 
seems at least possible that 
this is the source of Moussa’s 


power, but it must not be 
forgotten that he may have 
some other secret equally simple 
if it were only known to us. 

Mr R. W. Brigstocke, who has 
had long experience in Egypt, 
has confirmed one after another 
the points made by Mr Boys, 
though writing independently of 
him. He says that though he 
knows quite well that the snake- 
catchers are reputed to put 
down their snakes beforehand 
and then go around and find 
them for the entertainment of 
the spectators, he is confident 
that this is not the case with 
Moussa, who told him that he 
could smell a snake if he was 
close to it, and who described 
the smell as being like that of 
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ammonia. I personally cannot 
agree with such a description. 
On one occasion when passing 
the Rest-house stables, Moussa 
‘ pointed ’ and then pulled out 
a large snake from under the 
accumulation of dry leaves on 
the stable roof. Mr Brigstocke 
was much struck with this man’s 
power of hypnotising scorpions ; 
he would catch one and put it 
down on @ wall, making a ring 
round it with his finger, and 
then go away. An hour or more 
later the scorpion would still be 
in exactly the same position as 
when he left it. Others have 
told me the same story. On 
one occasion he sent for Moussa 
by rail to come to a place 
several hours’ journey from 
his own village. ‘“‘ On arrival 
at the station he was met, 
taken to the waiting-room, 
stripped and searched, and then 
led straight into the garden 
where he was to give his 
demonstration. He was never 
out of our sight.’”’ And yet 
Moussa was able to find snakes. 
He told Mr Brigstocke that he 
did not mind the bite of any 
snake except that of a cobra or 
a horned viper, and that this 
immunity was hereditary in 
his family. On more than one 
oceasion Mr Brigstocke saw 
him let a scorpion drive its 
sting into his thumb and hang 
there by the sting. 

A last piece of evidence is 
of interest. A lady who has 
travelled widely, and who is a 
reliable witness, told me that 
when she and her father-in-law 
were stopping in Cairo, the 
private garden of a friend of 
theirs was placed at their dis- 
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posal. She told Moussa that she 
wished him to go and find snakes 
there. He objected strongly, 
saying that he was not allowed 
to enter private gardens and 
that the gardeners would not 
admit him. In this he proved 
correct, but eventually the 
doors opened to a silver key 
and Moussa was unwillingly 
taken inside. Once there, he 
caught snakes in exactly the 
same way as they had seen 
him do outside and with no 
more difficulty. The one thing 
that impressed her most was 
that he simply called to the 
snakes and they came to him. 
I explained to her that the 
calling might have been a 
blind, but like all others who 
have seen this remarkable man, 
she was tremendously im- 
pressed by this apparent power 
of his, and was loth to ac- 
cept my more materialistic 
suggestions. 

As I have elsewhere stated 
in ‘Maga,’ I have evidence 
that Indian snake-men put 
their arms down holes and 
pull out snakes they profess 
to have smelt there, and so I 
was in some measure prepared 
to accept the Moussa stories. 
A recent experience in the 
London Zoo has, however, made 
me still more inclined to believe 
them ; for I have seen Mr H. A. 
Budd, the head-keeper of the 
Reptile House, who is very 
skilled in handling snakes, pick 
a cobra out of a box, lay it 
along his arm and stretch his 
hand out with the palm up- 
wards. The cobra laid its 
head on his hand without any 
hesitation, and appeared to 
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take the greatest pleasure in 
being gently stroked on its 
head and neck. Mr Budd wag 
most anxious that I should 
follow his example, and that 
my niece, who was with us, 
should also stroke the cobra. 
We neither of us felt inclined 
to do so, in spite of his en- 
thusiasm and of his confidence 
in the good character of his pet. 
He tells me that this is not his 
first success with a cobra, as 
he had one some time ago 
with which he could do the 
same, maintaining that to 
handle it was absolutely safe. 
Taking every precaution, I 
opened the snake’s mouth and 
satisfied myself that the poison 
fangs were intact and dan- 
gerous. I must not omit to 
mention one important point. 
When the snake first came under 
his care, Mr Budd extracted the 
poison fangs before venturing to 
take liberties with the reptile, 
but since then they had had time 
to grow again. We know thata 
similar custom prevails among 
Indian snake -charmers, and 
a question of great interest 
arises: Would such a snake 
remain indefinitely tame or 
would it one day realize that 
its teeth had grown again and 
suddenly use them? I think 
it would only do so if frightened, 
but I should be sorry to 
take the risk, and still more 
so to be responsible for others 
taking it. The answer will not 
be forthcoming ; for on returning 
from my holiday I learnt with- 
out regret that this tame pet 
had died. Cobras are delicate 
animals, especially in cold 
climates. 
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We must never forget that 
Moussa is a showman, and 
that he has only attained 
to the high position he holds 
in that profession by careful 
attention to the rules that 
guide all the members of his 
fraternity, whether in the Hast 
or in the West, and whatever 
the colour of their skins. In 
dealing with such a man there 
is one rule to follow—a rule 
as rigid as “the law of the 
Medes and Persians which 
altereth not’’—namely, that 
whenever he gives you a really 
plausible explanation of some 
phenomenon you may rest as- 
sured that he is endeavouring 
to misdirect you, and that the 
true answer to the riddle is to 
be sought elsewhere. I am 


fully prepared to believe that 
he has a highly developed sense 


of smell which helps him to 
detect the presence of snakes, 
and that in addition to this 
he has cultivated exceptional 
powers of observation which 
enable him to recognize recent 
traces of these reptiles. It is 
the old story of the Red Indian 
tracker in tales of the prairie 
80 familiar to us in our boyhood 
—a story which is confirmed 
by the experience of shikar 
among savage people in many 
parts of the world. The dis- 
placement of a twig; some 
small marks left on the soil by 
the animal’s movements ; a trace 
of excrement and a thousand 
and one other small things, 
build up a story obvious to 
the eye of the expert, but 
hidden from that of the dweller 
in the city. 

The evidence is so over- 
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whelming that one cannot 
doubt that Moussa can and 
does entice snakes from their 
holes, but I would like to 
suspend judgment on _ the 
method (or methods) he uses, 
only making the reservation 
that there is nothing magical 
or occult about it. It owes 
anything of mystery that it 
has to our ignorance, and to 
that alone. 

Lastly, I cannot doubt that 
he has attained a high degree 
of immunity from snake-bite. 
All that we know of the sub- 
ject points to this having 
been established by patient, 
long-continued and gradually 
increased inoculations with 
snake venom. The Indian, 
the Egyptian and the African 
have learnt much from us. 
Today, the cataract-coucher 
uses cocaine to lessen the pain 
of his operation, and employs 
a polished needle where his 
forefathers relied on a babul- 
thorn. It would not greatly 
surprise me if Moussa knows 
all there is to know about 
hypodermic injections, and if 
he has adopted our technique 
in such matters. He is said 
to have admitted that his 
grandfather, his father and 
one of his sons all died 
of snake-bite, and that there 
is every likelihood that he 
will also. My own experience 
in India, already quoted in 
‘ Maga,’ shows the risks that 
the snake-man runs in the 
pursuit of his hazardous employ- 
ment. Moreover, Dr Hamilton 
Fairley has told me that in 
following up the histories of 
twenty-one Australian snake- 
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charmers he found that no 
fewer than nineteen of them 
had died of snake-bite in the 
course of fifteen years. 

I am informed that when 
asked to explain his immunity, 
Moussa tells a picturesque story 
to the effect that Said Soliman 
has placed the snakes under 
the control of certain sheikhs, 
one of whom is El Rafaii, and 
that he, Moussa, is a servant 
of this powerful prince of rep- 
tiles, who extends to him his 
sovereign protection. There 
are, however, rebels even in 
snakeland, and these may re- 
fuse to obey the commands of 
their prince. Should Moussa be 
unfortunate enough to be bitten 
by one of these Bolshevists, he 
will succumb to its attack. We 
may leave such explanations 
to those who like to believe 
in black magic and in similar 
anachronisms. While accepting 
the facts, we are bound to seek 
a more likely solution of the 
difficulties they present. The 
reputed follower of El Rifaii 
may some day meet with a 
vigorous snake, carrying a full 
charge of venom in its sacs, and 
may receive a well-delivered bite 
in which the maximum dose 
of poison is administered. Or 
again, he may be below par at 
the time, as a result of ’flu 
or of some other condition ; 
or he may have been slack in 
keeping up his immunisation, 
which may consequently have 
fallen to a low level. Yet 
again, the protection his in- 
oculations have conferred may 
have diminished with the ad- 
vance of years. In the young, 
on the contrary, it may not 
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have yet had time to attain the 
high grade that is necessary for 
safety. Thus we may explain 
Moussa’s grandfather’s death 
and that of his son. Those 
who prefer a mystery to the 
unvarnished and unpalatable 
truth will reject my explana 
tions. To me, the ‘ debunking’ 
of such myths seems to be a 
duty. 

I want my readers now to 
swing with me through a large 
are of the world’s _peri- 
phery, all the way, in fact, 
from Egypt to Burma, and in 
the latter place to study the 
ways of another most interest- 
ing man. Bo Gyi, as he now 
calls himself, is of British ex- 
traction, and was formerly 
known as Mr E. V. Weller. 
He lives at Madaunghla, a 
remote Burmese village, where 
he seems to have won the con- 
fidence and affection of all his 
Burman neighbours. He lives 
@ simple life, devotes himself 
largely to the service of others, 
and whatever may be said of 
his ideas he at least appears 
to believe in them and to live 
them. He has been most kind 
in writing to me, and one 
cannot read what he says with- 
out feeling convinced that he 
is both honest and genuine. 
My reason for this preamble 
will be evident. In his first 
letter to me he claimed to 
have been “ treated by a snake- 
charmer-snake-doctor (Burman) 
by the tattooing of certain 
charms and the swallowing of 
@ special medicine.’’ He goes 
on: “Then I freely handled, 
fed, bathed and housed a 13- 
feet king-cobra for many days, 
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and have since done the like 
with other venomous snakes 
from which the fangs had not 
been removed .. . there would 
pe no pleasure in handling one 
that had not its fangs, and the 
larger the snake, the greater 
the pleasure in mastering it 
and in knowing that one is its 
master. As recently as yester- 
day I coiled a five-foot cobra 
round me and went visiting 
friends. The snake remained 
quiescent at my command, at 
my side while I chatted, &c., 
and I then returned home with 
it coiled around me. Snakes 
are to me as dogs are to many. 
I possess none, but obtain 
them from snake-charmers from 
time to time and perform 
privately with them; the 
larger and the more dangerous 
they are, the more pleasure I 
derive from this fascinating 
hobby.” The analogy with 
dogs is not a very strict one. 

He closes with a series of 
questions. ‘ As a world-known 
snake-expert do you handle 
live venomous ones yourself 
with impunity? Apart from 
the fascinating study of rep- 
tiles, do you actually love 
them? I do. I claim that 
love must exist mutually in 
addition to certain professional 
methods of handling them, plus 
prophylactic and _ tattooed 
charms treatment for the con- 
trol of snakes. Burmans de- 
light in kissing the most dan- 
gerous ones, whose fangs they 
don’t remove. The Indian 
snake-charmer usually breaks 
his snake’s fangs; do the 
fangs grow again? I claim 
they do.” 
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Before going further I would 
remind my readers that the 
hamadryad is one of the only 
two kinds of snakes that are 
reputed to attack man without 
provocation ; the other is the 
African mamba. Moreover, it 
is a very large snake with 
relatively huge poison sacs, 
and so with the power of 
inflicting deadly bites. I have 
never had the opportunity 
of experimenting with hama- 
dryad poison, nor do I know 
of anyone who has worked 
out its lethality in the way 
that some of us have done 
with cobra, krait, sea-snake 
and other poisons; but my 
friend, Dr Burgess Barnett, 
who has recently been doing 
some interesting work with 
this venom, tells me_ that 
it appears to act in the same 
way a8 cobra venom, and he 
thinks that it is probably 
equally lethal. He makes an 
observation of extraordinary 
interest — namely, that the 
hamadryad very often ‘ strikes 
blind.’ By this he means that 
it does not really intend to 
bite, and that frequently it 
does not even open its mouth 
in the act, but merely lunges 
at its victim with its broad 
blunt nose. It, however, gives 
@ very severe blow in this way. 
On the other hand, Dr Hamilton 
Fairley tells of a hamadryad 
that had killed three coolies 
on @ Burmese estate in a 
single week; and Boulenger 
writes of an elephant which 
died three hours after being 
bitten by one of these snakes. 

In answering Mr Weller, I 
warned him that he was taking 
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@ great risk, and that, in my 
opinion, his escape so far had 
been due to his gentle fearless 
manner of handling the rep- 
tiles. His methods are those 
of the Indian snake-charmer ; 
but I told him that I feared 
that he would one day come 
across @ Vicious snake or one 
that had been frightened or 
ruffled in some way, and that 
the consequences might then 
be disastrous. In reply to this 
he assured me that he has 
lately been bitten by a hama- 
dryad, and that the doctor 
who has protected him against 
the poison by his treatment, 
has several times been bitten. 
I can only surmise that the 
bites have been dummy ones 
of the kind suggested by 
Dr Barnett. 

One is naturally inclined to 
look on a man like Bo Gyi 
as @ phenomenon, but I am 
tempted to wonder whether 
there are not more of such 
people about than we know 
of; for, in the course of an 
interesting lecture, Dr Hamil- 
ton Fairley told the amusing 
story of a drunken prisoner 
who was brought into an 
Australian jail and pushed 
into a cell late one night. In 
the morning the startled 
warders found him with a 
poisonous snake. He explained 
that when he arrived he had 
had twelve of them, and he was 
much upset at the loss of his 
pets. He was at once set to 
work to find them, which he 
was successful in doing, and 
all on the jail premises. From 
that time forward the police 
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left him severely alone. One 
wonders how many such men, 
unhonoured and unsung, are 
floating about the world in the 
areas favoured by venomous 
reptiles. They would appear to 
be of much the same delightful, 
if somewhat unpractical, type 
as Bo Gyi, and widely different 
from the decidedly commercial 
Moussa. 

From Burma we travel some 
5000 miles south-easterly to 
reach Melbourne, where at the 
Walter and Eliza Hall Institute 
of the local hospital we find 
Pambo, or Tom Eades, who 
for thirty years has been in 
charge of the poisonous snakes 
there, and who ‘ milks’ as many 
as two hundred of them a day 
for their venom. The public 
credit him with having been 
bitten hundreds of times by 
his dangerous charges. For 
accurate information on the 
subject I appealed to Dr O. H. 
Kellaway, the famous expert 
on Australian snake venom, 
who replied, ‘‘I should doubt 
whether Pambo has ever re- 
ceived a full dose of tiger-snake 
venom. His bites have nearly 
all been on the fingers, and I 
fancy that on many occasions 
only one fang entered. Speedy 
ligature of the part, opening 
up of the punctures and other 
appropriate measures doubt- 
less removed much of the 
venom. He has unquestion- 
ably been bitten thirty or forty 
times by different snakes.”” Dr 
Kellaway goes on to enumerate 
the details of six bites, one by 
@ copperhead, one by a death- 
adder, one by a Denisonia 
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maculata and three by tiger- 
snakes. Four of them were 
on the fingers, one on the arm, 
and the locality of one is not 
specified. He adds, ‘ Since 
Pambo has been at the game 
for thirty years, I don’t think 
that forty bites is an excessive 
estimate. Two of the bites 
caused very severe symptoms, 
and one required a full dose 
of antivenene. Without this 
a fatal result might have en- 
sued. He has undoubtedly 
some active immunity against 
the bites of Australian snakes. 
I am, however, quite sure that 
a full bite of a moderate sized 
tiger-snake would prove fatal 
to him if antivenene were not 
available.”’ 

This interesting record shows 
that a man can acquire im- 
munity just as animals do by 
means of a series of inocula- 
tions, but it also indicates that 
this immunity is distinctly 
limited in extent. Pambo him- 
self believes that he is to some 
degree immune, thanks to all 
the previous bites he has re- 
ceived. On one occasion when 
he was in the Melbourne hos- 
pital recovering from the effects 
of a very severe bite, he told 
a reporter that when the Deni- 
sonia bit him he lost conscious- 
ness a8 suddenly as if he had 
been hit on the head with a 
club ; he remained unconscious 
for twenty-six hours, and then 
made a rapid recovery, thanks 
to the antivenene which had 
been administered. 

I am going to ask my 
readers next to swing back 
with me over a third of the 
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world’s circumference from Aus- 
tralia to South Africa, in order 
to visit the famous Snake Park 
at Port Elizabeth, which for 
nearly thirty years has been 
under the directorship of Mr 
F. W. FitzSimons, whose re- 
putation is world-wide. I may 
be asked why I did not go 
straight from Egypt to South 
Africa and finish with the dark 
continent before going else- 
where. I made my choice de- 
liberately, because Moussa and 
Bo Gyi are individualistic to 
the highest degree, whereas 
the men who work in the big 
institutions in Australia and 
South Africa are but cogs in a 
great wheel. 

There are two men whose 
names are associated with Port 
Elizabeth who are of outstand- 
ing interest. The first of these 
is Mr James Williams, the Park 
snake-catcher, who nearly died 
from the bite of a tree snake, 
and who has been bitten a 
number of times by harmless 
snakes and on a few occasions 
by poisonous ones, though the 
bites of these latter do not seem 
to have been complete. He 
‘¢ sallies forth in a cotton shirt, 
slouch hat, rolled-up sleeves, 
and as likely as not a pair of 
thin khaki trousers, and comes 
back with a mixed bag of puff- 
adders, cobras, ringhals, night- 
adders and every other kind 
of snake to be found in the 
neighbourhood.” He stalks his 
prey, swoops down on it, seizes 
it by the tail, and if it is a 
puff-adder or a cobra, swings 
it round and round till it is 
dizzy, when he opens the mouth 
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of his bag and drops the un- 
fortunate reptile into it. If 
it is a less deadly snake he 
dispenses with the preliminary 
Swinging round, and ‘ bags’ 
it straight away. He always 
carries with him on his ex- 
cursions a stick with a fork 
at one end of it. With this 
latter he immobilizes the snake’s 
head until he can pick the 
brute up, seizing it just behind 
the stick with his finger and 
thumb, instead of using the 
tail grip. 

The other man is still more 
interesting. He is the world- 
famous Johannes of Schildpad- 
fontein, the Basuto snake-park 
attendant, whose photographs 
show him holding an enormous 
mass of wriggling snakes, some 
of which are very deadly. On 
one occasion he was bitten on 
the thigh, and but for the 
timely use of serum, his career 
would have been at an end. 
That was his thirteenth bite, 
and came near being his most 
unlucky one. He has been 
bitten sixteen times on the 
hands and legs by cobras, 
mambas and adders, and on no 
less than eight occasions has 
required treatment with serum. 
He has lost all count of his 
bites by non-venomous snakes 
and even of those by the back- 
fanged division. He walks 
about among his pets without 
the least fear, but he had a 
bad jar one day when he tried 
to rout out a new mamba, 
which resented having its tail 
pulled, and justified the trucu- 
lent reputation of these snakes 
by turning the tables on him 
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and attacking him vigorously. 
It took him all his time to 
defend himself with his stick, 
The sheer casualness of this 
man can best be judged from 
the fact that at the time of 
receiving his thirteenth bite 
he was holding up a bunch of 
puff-adders for a cinema pic- 
ture. Mr FitzSimons thinks 
that “a charge of venom 
which would very quickly kill 
an ordinary man would leave 
Johannes unharmed owing to 
his immunity.” The great 
interest of this dictum lies 
in its parallelism with what 
Dr Kellaway, as above quoted, 
has to say about Tom Eades. 
There is yet another snake- 
garden worthy of notice which 
has been well described by 
Peter Fleming in his ‘ Brazilian 
Adventure.’ He gives a vivid 
picture of the snakes as they 
climb the trees and ‘“ hang in 
looped contemplation ’’; and 
tells how they relax their 
muscles and fall heavily to the 
ground with surprising fre- 
quency, with reckless abandon 
and with “a brittle plopping 
sound which is indescribably 
sinister.”” We are told that 
the little snake-keeper handles 
rattlers with bare hands and has 
gaiters no higher than his knees. 
Captain Newenham Deane has 
kindly allowed me to see the 
cinema film pictures which he 
recently took at this park. The 
snakes have for retirement and 
for shade and shelter reinforced 
concrete domes, which from 
the outside suggest beehives. 
These vary greatly in size, and 
each has several entrances at 
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the ground level. Dr Caval 
Canti walks about among them 
without a sign of fear, armed 
with a single weapon, composed 
of a long strong staff of solid 
bamboo, into the far end of 
which is fixed an iron bar bent 
at right angles to the stick ; 
this reminds one of a rake, one- 
half of which is broken off 
and the teeth of the remainder 
all removed. One sees him 
using it for a variety of pur- 
poses. With it he rakes out 
the snakes that are in hiding 
inside the domes until he gets 
the one he wants, when he 
picks it up on the iron bar 
and throws it to one side to 
be suitably dealt with later. 
If he wishes to handle an animal 
he places the metal bar on its 
back near the head, runs it up 
to the neck and then, pinning 
it down to earth by gentle 
pressure, he takes hold of it 
just behind the head with his 
finger and thumb. You cannot 
fail to notice that he scorns 
to wear gloves. As he wanders 
round the park he comes across 
masses of snakes lying inter- 
twined in heaps, and when he 
wants to pick up a specimen 
from such a heap one snake 
after another lashes out at him. 
Here comes in another of the 
uses to which he puts his 
weapon, for with it he easily 
defends himself from such at- 
tacks. Oaptain Newenham 
Deane tells me that though the 
doctor and his assistants seem 
to be so scantily protected 
above the level of their 
gaiters, some of them wear a 
leather armour under their 
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clothes ; this is impervious to 
penetration by the snakes’ 
teeth. The officials are not 
quite so reckless as the casual 
observer might easily be led 
to think. At the same time, 
few of the snakes strike higher 
than the knee. This is very 
different from the African 
mamba, which has been known 
to launch itself at a man and 
bite him at the top of the 
thigh. 

The public is protected by 
aN arrangement similar to that 
in the open-air snake-garden at 
Regent’s Park. A cemented 
wall which slopes upward and 
inward prevents the reptiles 
from escaping, whilst the spec- 
tators can observe them with 
ease and comfort. For a very 
modest sum the doctor gives a 
demonstration of his powers, 
‘milking’ snakes for their 
venom, displaying their im- 
mense fangs — and immense 
some of them certainly are — 
and generally handling them 
in what looks like a thoroughly 
casual fashion, though in reality 
it is nothing of the kind. 

To anyone who knows the 
ways of snakes, the most 
curious and arresting feature 
of the park is that the rep- 
tiles are allowed to climb up 
into the trees, which they do 
freely. They can be seen in 
numbers, coiled up on the 
branches, whilst the doctor, 
standing beneath them, rakes 
any desired specimen down on 
to the ground. Knowing the 
habit many snakes have of 
lying hidden on the branches 
of trees and dropping down 
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suddenly on their prey from 
above, and having read Mr 
Fleming’s statement that these 
Sao Paulo snakes are frequently 
both seen and heard dropping 
on to the ground, it seems 
to be a very hazardous pro- 
ceeding for the doctor and 
his assistants to walk about 
in the way they do. Anyone 
who has visited the London Zoo 
will have noticed that the tree 
in the middle of the open-air 
snake-park is furnished with a 
funnel with its open end facing 
downwards so that the snakes 
cannot climb up the tree and 
drop on to passers-by or escape 
from custody. The trees in 
Sao Paulo are all well inside 
the walls, so that the public 
are in no danger, but the officials 
owe their safety to the fact 
that they never forget the 
dangers that await them from 
above as well as on the 
ground. 

One of the doctor’s great 
troubles lies in the cannibal 
habits of his pets. We get one 
opportunity after another of 
watching a non - venomous 
snake, which makes a regular 
hobby of it, swallowing a 
poisonous neighbour. Every 
step is clearly seen from 
first to last, and the pictures 
enable one to study it in 
@ way real life has never 
done. One can go back again 
and again and make certain of 
each point. Sometimes the 
snakes strike at and bite each 
other beforehand. One will 
attack first, and then the other, 
each delivering good hard bites. 
Then they start scrapping at 





close quarters and manceuvring 
for position ; the object clearly 
being to catch the other snake’s 
head from side to side. The 
moment a good grip is obtained 
in this way, the successful 
reptile starts swallowing its 
adversary. The head of the 
latter disappears and then some 
length of the body; but the 
victor is sometimes obviously 
uncomfortable. He has not 
got his victim exactly as he 
wants him. He therefore 
straightens himself out and 
maneeuvres round until the 
body of the swallowed snake 
is in a straight line. Then he 
goes to work again, climbing 
over him. One can see most 
beautifully the way in which 
the upper and lower jaws work 
independently of each other, 
and each half of each one 
independently of its fellow. 
With a rolling movement the 
snake climbs on until the last 
inch of tail has gone down its 
insatiable maw. It then at 
once makes for shelter. If, 
for some reason, it is un- 
comfortable during the meal, 
it may vomit the snake, 
which then crawls away, appar- 
ently none the worse for the 
Jonahesque experience, which, 
indeed, may be repeated a few 
minutes later. The doctor adds 
to the interest of the demon- 
stration by sometimes pulling 
out a victim by gentle con- 
tinuous traction on its tail. 
He must do so before the 
swallowing has gone too far, 
and as his hands are bare he is 
very careful when it comes to 
the last few inches. Anyone 
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who watches him closely at this 
stage will at once jettison 
any idea that he is casual in 
his dealings with these dan- 
gerous reptiles. When asked 
if he has ever been bitten he 
at once answers in the affirma- 
tive, laying stress on the safety 
conferred by the serum he 
prepares. A view is given of the 
paddocks and stables where 
the horses and ponies are kept, 
and one is impressed by the 
number of these animals. It 
is clear that the preparation 
of antivenene is conducted here 
on a large scale, as it well 
might be in a land where 
poisonous snakes are so abun- 
dant, and which can boast, too, 
the possession of a venomous 
frog, capable not only of giving 
a dangerous bite, but also of 
squirting out a cloud of poison 
as an African ringhal does. 
The doctor handles this brute 
freely, but says that none of 
the snakes ever attempt to 
touch it, still less to eat it. 

An inquiry addressed to Dr 
Benedict of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Washington resulted 
in my being put in touch with 
Dr Raymond L. Ditmars, the 
Curator of the New York Zoo- 
logical Park, who most kindly 
replied: ‘‘ No members of our 
staff are immune to the bites 
of poisonous snakes.. However, 
a friend of mine, a retired army 
officer, has apparently pro- 
duced an immunity in himself 
through repeated injections of 
small quantities of venom.” I 
think that he is the first 
man to have done this. Any- 
way, so far as my experience 
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goes, this is the first definite 
claim of the kind. I am 
following this matter up. 
There is another method of 
handling poisonous snakes 
which is of interest, but totally 
unlike any of those that have 
been described. It is the haz- 
ardous one of brute force, and 
has for its object the employ- 
ment of the mamba and of 
other deadly African reptiles 
for killing big game. It is 
comparable to the employment 
of hawks, hounds, hunting leo- 
pards, lions and various other 
animals which have been 
trained by man, each for its 
special purpose. The snake is 
tethered down over a depres- 
sion in the ground on a narrow 
runway in the jungle known 
to be used by the game the 
natives desire to kill. Buf- 
faloes and various kinds of 
deer are the commonest objects 
of attack. When the fright- 
ened beasts are driven over 
the hollow where the snake 
lies hidden, the latter, full of 
alarm, strikes out wildly, deal- 
ing death at every bite until 
its stock of venom is exhausted. 
In passing, it is interesting to 
note that the Africans some- 
times reject as unfit for food 
the first animal killed, whilst 
at others they are satisfied 
by merely cutting out the flesh 
round the bites. What struck 
me as most interesting in the 
description given of these hunts 
by Mr W. E. Owen of Kenya 
Colony was the method the 
Africans adopt to catch the 
snakes. The reptile they prefer 
for their purpose is the very 
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aggressive green mamba, a 
specimen of which, it will be 
remembered, was recently sent 
to the London Zoo. It had 
arrived in this country in a 
crate of bananas and had bitten 
one of the men engaged in 
unpacking the fruit. Someone 
gives information that a mamba 
has been seen entering its lair 
in a hollow tree. Thereupon a 
number of hunters who have 
protected their bodies, arms 
and hands with skins, wait in 
the neighbourhood whilst one 
of them taps on the trunk of 
the tree. The mamba, pos- 
sessed of a pugnacious and 
inquisitive personality, indig- 
nantly looks out to see who 
is daring to invade its privacy. 
The moment enough of its 
neck is presented for a hold, 
the man who has been detailed 
for the job seizes the snake 
close behind the head and 
holds on with might and main. 
The others join in the fray, 
and between them they drag 
the reptile out of its lair. 
There are probably between 
six and nine feet of it to drag 
out, every inch of which is 
made up of muscle like steel. 
When the mamba has been 
securely tied down in place by 
the tail, the man who has 
grasped the neck has the ticklish 
job of throwing the snake as 
far from him as he can and of 
bolting for safety with the 
infuriated beast after him like 
an arrow from a bow, until 
it is pulled up by coming to 
the end of its tether. Truth is 
stranger than fiction, and this 
extraordinary story is said to 


be a cold record of facts un- 
embroidered by imagination, 

When reading it I was re- 
minded of an incident re. 
counted to me by a ‘ Maga’ 
correspondent, Dr Donald Ross 
of the Argyll and Bute Mental 
Hospital. A young boy found 
an adder basking on the face of 
a@ rock one sunny July day. He 
promptly seized it and was 
equally promptly bitten, “ but 
adhered bravely to his trophy, 
arriving home crying with fright 
and pain, but still dangling the 
offending serpent in his fist.” 
On reading this epic narrative 
I ceased to wonder that the 
men of Argyll have made the 
name they have for themselves 
in the history of the British 
Army. If that infant is a 
sample of them they must be 
heroes indeed. 

Quite recently a correspond- 
ent sent me a somewhat similar 
story from India. The district 
authorities had learnt that “a 
huge snake had jumped into 
ah empty well.’”’ It was of a 
rare variety, and the Amildar 
wanted to capture it alive for 
the Mysore Zoo. He accord- 
ingly requisitioned the services 
of a villager who was be- 
lieved to be immune to snake- 
bite. The man was lowered 
into the well, and after a fierce 
struggle, in the course of which 
he was bitten several times, he 
secured the reptile, which was 
sent to the Maharajah. It was 
twelve feet long and jet black 
in colour. The correspondent a 
little undermines my faith in his 
accuracy when he describes 
the snake as being covered all 
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over with long black hair, for 
no snakes have hair. 

While these sheets were 
actually passing through the 
Press I heard again from 
Colonel Francis of the 11th 
Sikhs, who so kindly sent me 
the above interesting account. 
He writes, ‘‘ You may remem- 
ber my ‘Black Krait Story.’ 
It was never contradicted, but 
from other sources it appears 
that it was actually a hama- 
dryad, and that it is alive and 
flourishing in the Mysore Zoo. 
The fellow who caught it is now 
its keeper.’’ It looks as if we 
might have a lot to learn about 
hamadryads, but I fully expect 
that I shall get some very 
definite information from some 
of ‘Maga’s’ readers in Mysore 


or Bangalore. It will be wel- 
come. 
In the category of rash people 


who go out of their way to 
handle poisonous snakes must 
be included the local preacher 
of Sylva, North Carolina, who 
recently obtained star headlines 
in the world’s Press by flourish- 
ing a rattlesnake before his con- 
gregation as he stood in the 
pulpit. I cannot find out 
whether he took it with him into 
the church or accidentally met 
it there, though the accounts 
seem to favour the former view. 
As a disciple of God he claimed 
divine protection, and refused 
medical aid, quoting St Luke 
x. 19, where ‘the seventy’ 
were given power to tread on 
serpents and scorpions and were 
assured that nothing should 
by any means hurt them. The 
reverend gentleman was less 
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fortunate in his experience than 
the shipwrecked apostle Paul, 
for he suffered from typical 
signs of snake poisoning, and 
nearly died of suffocation. Such 
rashness in an educated man 
hardly calls for comment. 
There is a subject that has 
come up very often in the 
letters from ‘ Maga’s’ readers, 
and has interested me intensely. 
It is that of the technique in 
handling poisonous snakes in 
different parts of the world. 
Trustworthy Australians have 
assured me that the stories 
of men ‘down under’ dis- 
mounting from horseback to 
pick up a snake by the tail 
and break its back by cracking 
it as one would the lash of a 
stockwhip, are not without 
foundation, though the accom- 
plishment is probably rarer than 
is generally believed. I have 
never heard of its being done 
outside Australia, and — this 
seems to demand an explana- 
tion which I venture to offer. 
Whereas in most parts of the 
world the non-venomous snakes 
greatly exceed the venomous 
in number, Australia is a strik- 
ing exception in this respect. 
Indeed, in the island of Tas- 
mania there are said to be 
no non- poisonous serpents, 
though many of the local species 
are only mildly venomous. Men 
who live by the soil are too 
wise to kill off those animals 
which they know are useful to 
them and which at the same 
time are quite harmless; and 
farmers soon learn that the 
non-poisonous snakes such as 
the rat-snake, the python and 
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many others live on rodents, 
insects and other pests that 
prey on the crops. In conse- 
quence they are naturally re- 
luctant to wage war on these 
practical friends of man; but 
when they meet a really pois- 
onous reptile they unhesitat- 
ingly kill it with a gun or in 
some other safe manner. Very 
few would think of picking up 
a deadly snake, such as a 
cobra, a mamba or a rattler, 
for the risks would obviously 
be great. 

On the other hand, in a 
country where practically every 
snake is venomous, men natur- 
ally kill them at sight. But, 
inasmuch as many of the Aus- 
tralian snakes are only mildly 
venomous, one can understand 
why adventurous individuals 
are inclined to adopt an unusual 
method of dealing with them, 
one which makes the hazard 
more attractive and sporting 
by adding a spice of danger. 
The early Australian was an 
out-of-door man and was al- 
ways willing to take a risk. 
Moreover, contact with snakes 
was a commonplace of his every- 
day life. Lastly, he was an 
expert in whip-cracking. I sug- 
gest that the earlier experi- 
menters started with snakes 
which they knew were not very 
poisonous, and only worked up 
to the more deadly ones when 
they found that a bold man 
could execute the mancuvre 
with comparative safety. 

A curious fact is that the 
knowledge that it has veno- 
mous powers seems to make 
a snake resentful of interfer- 


ence. Take our own reptiles, 
for instance; one can usually 
stoop down and pick up a 
grass-snake without the least 
fear of a bite, but try it with 
an adder and punishment will 
follow every time. There are 
rare exceptions to the rule J 
have just stated, and I know 
of a South American gentleman 
who keeps specimens of the 
beautiful but deadly coral-snake 
on his writing-table, and 
handles them freely. So far 
he has done it with impunity, 
but is it worth while? I 
think not. 

Many years ago in Madras 
I interested a young man in 
snakes. He was a powerful 
fellow, well over six foot high 
and with a huge reach. He 
learnt from the snake-men an 
accomplishment which I dis- 
liked extremely. He would 
pick up a cobra by its tail 
with his right hand, place his 
left hand somewhere on the 
ahimal’s body, and, expanding 
his arms with a quick move- 
ment, would pull the snake 
through his left hand until 
his fingers met and were 
stopped by the projection of 
the animal’s head, which he 
would then’ grasp firmly. 
‘ Maga’s’ readers may remem- 
ber a story I told of this same 
young man taking home to his 
‘chummery’ a large python 
which I had given him, and 
which, for want of more com- 
fortable accommodation, he 
placed in a clothes-drawer be- 
longing to an unsuspecting 
friend. I lived in constant 
fear that he would one day 
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lose his life from cobra-bite, 
and I naturally felt some re- 
sponsibility on his behalf. As 
a matter of fact he died most 
tragically of cholera in Cal- 
eutta, not very long after he 
had taken up the hobby of 
handling snakes. 

A reader of ‘ Maga,’ who 
during his Indian service took 
a great interest in snakes, 
says he never handled a cobra 
if he could help it. He goes 
on: ‘ When I have handled 
@ cobra I have made a point 
of picking it up by its tail far 
back. Holding it so with one 
hand and keeping it from swing- 
ing on to me with a stick in 
the other hand, I found that 
even a large cobra could not 
get its head nearer my hand 
than about a foot.” Out in 
India I often heard similar 
statements made by people, 
but I could never summon up 
the courage to hold a poisonous 
snake by the tail with its head 
dangling about within what 
seemed to me to be striking 
distance. The animal’s efforts 
to climb up its own body in 
order to reach my hand scared 
me stiff, though I am told it 
is never successful in such 
attempts. As the Scotsman 
said to the man who wanted 
to borrow money on what he 
asserted was ample security, 
“T believe you, ma mon, but 
I hae ma doots.” For one 
thing, when things happen with 
a@ snake they do so at such 
lightning speed as thoroughly 
to undermine the confidence 
of anyone who has had 
experience of its ways. I 
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have recently been much 
amused by the description an 
Australian friend gave me of 
how on one occasion he tried 
to cut off the head of a snake 
with a pair of shears. The 
brute had twined itself in 
and out of his verandah grille. 
Approaching it very quietly he 
closed the blades on its neck. 
In a flash it disentangled itself 
from the grille and seems to 
have flung itself at him. He 
is very vague as to the hap- 
penings of the next few seconds, 
but in a moment of wild panic 
he evidently threw serpent and 
shears far from him. ‘“ That 
larnt him,’”’ as the boys say. 

Another instance of the same 
kind came from Uganda from 
my son, who was sitting read- 
ing in his room when he heard 
a stick knocked down in the 
far corner. He looked up 
curiously, and to his horror 
saw a large black snake close 
to his feet. It had evidently 
glided hurriedly across the room 
in a fright when it accidentally 
knocked down the stick. He 
claims the world’s record for 
a sitting leap out of that chair 
on his way to the door. Re- 
turning with a gun he finished 
off the intruder, and at the 
same time blew a hole in the 
side of his house. 

Mr W. T. Watkins (now of 
Peckham), in writing to me 
about one of my ‘ Maga’ 
articles, told me of his painful 
experience when bitten by an 
adder, and said: “We saw 
an adder making off on our 
approach. I picked the reptile 
up in a manner frequently 
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adopted in South Africa—that 
is, 2 quick upward jerk by the 
tail, dropping it and catching 
it short behind the skull before 
it can regain its composure.” 
He was not bitten when cap- 
turing the snake in this way, 
but later, owing to carelessness 
while slipping a loop of string 
over the animal’s neck in order 
to carry it home. To me it 
seems rather a dangerous 
method, though apparently it 
works all right in South Africa. 

Incidentally, some ophiolo- 
gists make a great point, in 
picking up a snake, of catching 
its head from side to side 
and not from above down. 
They say that this gives a 
much better grip. A stronger 
argument, to my mind, is 
that it interferes less with 
the snake’s windpipe and there- 
fore with its power of breathing, 
and consequently makes it less 
disposed to struggle against 
its captor. Whatever happens, 
it is essential not to let the 
snake twine itself round one’s 
forearm; for by doing so it 
gets a powerful purchase where- 
with to pull its head back 
through the grip of the fingers. 
There is another point which 
has been challenged by one of 
my correspondents, but which 
I confidently reassert. The 
constricting power on one’s arm 
of a five or six-foot snake which 
means business is considerable, 
and may be very painful. One 





can judge how strong the grip 
of even a comparatively small 
snake may be when one recalls 
@ recent case in which a lady 
suffered severe injuries from a 
ten-foot python she was hand- 
ling, when it threw a coil round 
her body and constricted its 
folds. 

I would close with a grave 
warning. Few remarks could 
be more incorrect than those 
made in a recent  broad- 
cast by a speaker who said: 
“Capturing a cobra in its 
wild state requires lightning 
speed of hand and eye, and 
even 80, snake-charmers do 
get bitten.’”’ This is on all 
fours with an erroneous saying 
about conjuring that “the 
quickness of the hand de- 
ceives the eye.’’ The Eastern 
snake-charmer does not rely 
on speed. On the contrary, 
his movements are quiet, slow 
and rhythmic. It is only when 
he gets drunk and then, off 
his guard, makes sudden move- 
ments, that he frightens the 
cobra and consequently gets 
bitten. Were it a question of 
speed, the snake in delivering 
a bite would outpace the man 
every time. I find it difficult, 


if not impossible, to think of 
any idea more mischievous and 
more likely to lead the beginner 
to disaster than that which 
advocates reliance on ‘ lightning 
speed’ in ‘Handling Poisonous 
Snakes.’ 
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HISTORICALLY speaking, 
mountaineering is an absurdly 
new sport. Leisured and ener- 
getic people have been living 
near the Alps for centuries, 
yet apart from three or four 
easy giants—Mont Blanc, the 
Jungfrau, the Ortler—all the 
main summits of the Alps 
waited till the generation of 
65 to be climbed. This was 
the year of the Matterhorn 
conquest and disaster. After 
a lull there followed the ex- 
ploration of all the interesting 
ways up peaks and over glaciers, 
tempting and untempting alike. 
Soaring ridges, ice-hung faces, 
deep-cut rifts, all were attacked. 
And some of the most glorious 
mountain routes in the world 
were established. Others, too, 
of such peculiar unpleasantness 
that hardly anyone has cared 
to repeat them. For it is not 
true, though the non-climber 
persists in thinking him crazy, 
that the climber relishes places 
in proportion to their horrors. 
This feverish outburst of 
mountaineering passion in the 
last seventy years is a very 
curious phenomenon. Perhaps 
the only parallels would be the 
sudden brief bouts of long- 
distance canoe navigation in- 
dulged in by some Polynesian 
groups. Less than a century 
before this outburst of climbing 
enthusiasm, an equally strong 
aversion was the rule. To Dr 
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Johnson, mountains were 
‘brutish and horrid,’ and a 
friend of Wordsworth’s youth, 
while ascending Helvellyn (that 
grassy hillock of some 3000 
feet), required to be let blood 
as an antidote to his too 
violent emotions. Later, with 
Turner and Ruskin, not less 
than with Shelley and Byron, 
a sentimental-esthetic cult of 
the hills became fashionable. 
But there is not much sign of 
these feelings in the narratives 
of the Alpine pioneers. The 
mountains seem to have ap- 
pealed more to the battle im- 
pulse in them. The peak was 
a challenger, threw down a 
gage of defiance, It was much 
more in the spirit of the 
Knights of the Round Table 
than as contemplative Nature 
Worshippers that they went 
to work. Even Ruskin, for all 
the contumely that he poured 
on the soaped-pole man, was 
not above describing a ridge 
on Saddleback as “a bit of 
real crag-work.”’ 

Expeditions continually grew 
more daring and difficult, so 
an extremely subtle technique 
developed to make them safe. 
After all, most of the early 
adventurers were Dons, School- 
masters, Lawyers, Country 
gentlemen and Business men— 
obviously reasonable folk. The 
agent in working out this tech- 
nique was the guide. With his 
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immense boots, thick duffle 
suit, his large axe and coils of 
rope, he is an Alpine feature or 
institution not too well under- 
stood by the non - climbing 
tourist. He is often regarded 
as an infallible superman. But 
he may be an incompetent 
ruffian who has got his licence 
heaven knows how! Or he 
may be a genuine hero with 
every fine quality. All grades 
between exist ; probably he is 
just a very strong, capable, 
professional mountaineer with 
a thorough knowledge of his 
local peaks. As such he de- 
serves every respect. Like any 
other professional man—a 
doctor, for example—he carries 
serious responsibilities; and 
his risks are considerable, even 
when he confines himself to a 
few peaks in his own district 
of which he knows every yard. 
The eminent guide, how- 
ever, the kind of man who 
can properly undertake big 
mew climbs, needs gifts of a 
higher order. As a rule he 
takes great pleasure in the 
subtleties of his craft, and 
combines shrewd judgment with 
his daring. With a party to 
his liking he enjoys the sport 
in the spirit of the amateur, 
and his feats become less pro- 
fessional activities than per- 
sonal exploits. Between him 
and his party a close comrade- 
ship grows up tested through 
years of joint expeditions. It 
is then that big expeditions 
become enjoyable and safe. To 
the enterprise the guide brings 
a lifetime of experience on the 
hills. One has only to watch 
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Alpine peasant children scramb- 
ling about rocks almost as soon 
as they can walk, or think of the 
years they spend scampering 
about broken precipices as goat- 
herds, to realise what a vast 
reserve of inbred aptitude is 
theirs. No amateur coming 
late to the game can learn to 
rollick down cliffs with a tenth 
of the ease of a first-class 
guide. And, obviously, few 
can wield an ice-axe as well as 
@ man who spends his winters 
cutting down trees, building 
chalets, or working at the forge. 
This does not mean that the 
amateur must be merely a 
passenger. Besides being a 
good Alpinist he may be the 
strategic brain of the party. 
He has ten or eleven months 
of the year in which to pore 
over Alpine journals, maps 
and photographs in preparation 
for the next climbing season. 
Our guide on the first ascent 
of the North Ridge of the 
Dent Blanche is such a figure 
as I have described. Joseph 
Georges, le Skieur of the Val 
d@’Herens, got his nickname 
because as a child a photograph 
of some ski in an illustrated 
weekly gave him the idea for 
a home-made pair, and he 
became the only ski-runner in 
his valley years before these 
implements had transformed 
the winter life of the Alps. 
When he was fourteen an 
English clergyman engaged him 
to carry up a sketching satchel 
to a view-point, and sent him 
home with strict admonish- 
ments to take the straight 
way down by the mule-path 
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to his mother. But the small 
boy — having glimpsed the 
13,000 feet summit of the 
Mont Blane de Seilon—had 
other ideas. Disappearing 
round a corner he made for 
the glacier, went up it alone 
for two hours, climbed the long 
ice-and-snow ridge, crossed the 
summit, came down the still 
more difficult other side—for- 
tunately finding some steps 
old and half melted—and made 
a@ safe and secret entry at 
dusk into the paternal chalet. 
This Swiss Tom Sawyer unfor- 
tunately did not share his 
prototype’s discretion, and the 
story ends sadly ! 

Our first meeting with Joseph 
Georges showed him in a char- 
acteristic light. It was latish 
one evening in 1921 that a 
tired party of four guideless 


climbers were scrambling along 
the interminable rock ridge of 


the Douves Blanche. This 
leads down to the highest Alpine 
Refuge in Switzerland, the 
Bertol Cabane. We were an- 
noyed to see a tiny black 
figure come round the shoulder 
from the hut and hasten to- 
wards us. An unnecessary 
search party in the Alps can 
be a great nuisance and ex- 
pense. There was no occasion 
for one here, as it was only 
just dusk, and we were pre- 
pared to be haughty. All 
such feelings, however, were 
instantly dissipated by the 
charming smile and bottle of 
hot tea which the imaginative 
unknown produced as though 
such good Samaritanism were 
the most natural thing in the 
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world. Since a slight antagon- 
ism often exists between guide- 
less parties and guides, this 
was a remarkable act of the 
stranger’s. Such was our intro- 
duction to Joseph. By the 
end of that season we were 
fortunate enough to have made 
two new ascents with him, 
and an association was 
cemented which has lasted ever 
since. Even in those days an 
attempt on the North Ridge 
of the Dent Blanche was in 
our minds, and we went up 
its West or Ferpécle Ridge 
partly to survey from above 
its possibilities. 

The history of the North 
Ridge is wrapped in a good 
deal of obscurity. The moun- 
tain is too conspicuous from 
Zermatt, and the frequented 
Val d’Herens to the west, for 
any of its main ridges not to 
have caught the eyes of passing 
climbers. Rumours of attempts 
and explorations by many noted 
parties were current in Alpine 
circles. We had picked up new 
gossip about it at Zermatt. 
But an intriguing silence usually 
attends expeditions that are 
not successful. 

We, too, had secrets to keep 
about our interest in the ridge. 
There are mountains which 
haunt individual climbers like 
@ passion, or an obsession, 80 
that it is sometimes difficult 
to decide whether to envy 
these devotees or to com- 
miserate. They seem to be 
bound to their pet particular 
object as though by some spell, 
almost against their will. While 
other climbers wander care-free 
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through the Alps, suiting their 
region and their programme to 
the season and the weather, 
they hang about their moun- 
tain cursing fate and becoming 
mystery men to friends who 
are not in the secret. So it 
was with Whymper aud his 
Matterhorn, and so it has 
been with countless lesser 
climbers and their lesser goals. 
Tt is as if they were bewitched. 

Certainly the Dent Blanche 
is a witch. Her name alone 
shows it. To one who has 
fallen beneath her spell, no 
Horn or Needle in all the Alps 
can carry half so sharp a sug- 
gestion of sweet ferocity as 
that gleaming Tooth. One of 
us she enchanted while he was 
still a schoolboy, in the days 
when he thought she soared up 
quite near-by out of the Bricolla 
pastures, and he set out to 
vanquish her in twenty minutes 
or so from the Bricolla Alp! 
She caught him again as an 
undergraduate while he was 
bathing with a wanton dis- 
regard of all mountaineering 
decencies on the slopes of 
Mt. Miné at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, preparatory to 
crossing the glaciers by night 
to the Bertol Hut with two 
still more innocent friends. 
Their safe arrival, seeing the 
route he chose, still makes him 
wonder why crevasses are 80 
incredibly kind to the young! 
Once again, for the third and 
fatal time, the irrevocable spell 
was cast one day in 1921, 
when new snow smothered 


everything a foot deep on the 
lower rocks of the Grand Cor- 


nier and we loafed a mornin 
away under the Witch’s north. 
ward face. Thenceforward the 
thing became a part of one’s 
destiny. The Witch lurked 
behind our plans each season, 
thwarting or favouring them 
and shaping our climbing lives, 

But in 1923, when we set 
out to look at our enchantress 
more nearly, we were pulled 
up short by cries of aw secours ! 
A guide had fallen into a 
crevasse, nearly taking his two 
novices with him. The rescue 
operations were long and pain- 
ful, and put us off serious 
climbing for some days. Then 
against the repellent attraction 
of the North Ridge the more 
direct charms of the Rothorn, 
Gabelhorn, Monte Rosa and 
Lyskamm fought and _ con- 
quered. Yet again in 1924 we 
grew fat waiting at its foot 
through long spells of hopeless 
weather. 

In 1925 matters went a 
stage further. A strong Swiss 
guideless party had camped on 
the glacier pass (11,628 feet) 
at its foot for two days, and 
declared the ascent hopeless. 
This goaded us to fresh action. 
Under the mistaken impression 
that it would be as well to 
sleep as near the difficulty as 
possible, we spent cold snowy 
hours building a small stone 
beehive shelter on the pass. 
When completed it seemed even 
chillier inside than out. The 
wind whistled so _ horribly 
through its chinks that long 
before it was finished each 
had privately renounced all 
intention of sleeping in it under 
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any circumstances. Down came 
the sleeping-bags, spare ropes, 
stoves and other impedimenta 
again — and so ended that 
season. 

Some explanation will be 
demanded as to why this 
problematical climb should be 
worth so much trouble. Surely, 
it will be suggested, there must 
be thousands of possible new 
climbs in the Alps? It is a 
strange witness to human per- 
tinacity that there are not, 
that almost every big rib and 
gully from the Mediterranean 
to the Carpathians has been 
ascended. And the North 
Ridge is not in the least like 
one of those unclimbed ribs 
from which you can throw a 
stone on to a well-known climb 
on either side. The mountain 
is a vast four-sided pyramid. 
To the south falls the ridge 
which gives the best and safest 
route. To the east is the 
enormous aréte des quatre nes, 
@ hame given to express the 
feelings of its four early con- 
querors. To the west is the 
ill-omened Ferpécle Ridge, the 
scene of one of the cruellest 
of Alpine accidents, four out of 
a party of five meeting their 
death. The solitary survivor 
was forced to complete the 
ascent and make his way heroic- 
ally down the South Ridge next 
day to safety. 

The point about the North 
Ridge is that nowhere else 
between the East and West 
Ridges is there any possibility 
of safe ascent. Down the 
north-west and north-east faces, 
a8 soon as the sunlight touches 
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them, stream interminable pro- 
cessions of falling stones. To 
hack one’s way up those vast, 
grey, furrowed, icy shoots under 
such bombardments as we have 
witnessed is too hazardous an 
undertaking. The enticement 
of the North Ridge lay in its 
freedom from such dangers, in 
its magnificent lines, its superb 
salience, and in the fact that 
it was the only geographically 
important ridge of the Alps to 
remain unclimbed. It is in 
fact a buttress of the European 
watershed. 

In 1928 came the climax, 
after an interlude in the Ameri- 
can Rockies and Himalayas. 
There had been an almost 
marked absence of mention of 
the climb in our programmes. 
We had decided for Dauphiny 
and the French Alps. A day 
came when we stood on a 
London doorstep with the lug- 
gage in the car ready to drive 
down to Victoria, tickets to 
Grenoble actually in our 
pockets. Arrived a telegraph 
boy and a message from 
Joseph: as the season was 80 
extraordinarily dry would we 
like to think again about the 
North Ridge? It took us to 
Victoria to write out our an- 
swer; and we were still feeling 
irrational when, the next day, 
we found ourselves strolling 
with Joseph up the familiar 
path to the Bricolla Alp. 

A twenty -four hour ex- 
pedition at high altitudes, with 
very few halts, needs physical 
fitness. To get into reason- 
able training from zero or a 
minus condition, within a week, 
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was our first task. This haste 
seemed necessary. The long 
spell of fine weather might break 
any day and a rival party start- 
ing from the Mountet might, we 
feared, be on the mountain be- 
forelong. There were other par- 
ties, too, as to whose intentions 
we were more than a little sus- 
Ppicious, and we were anxious 
to have at least the first try. 
So, with an impatient eye on 
our distressingly unfit condi- 
tion, we toiled up some neigh- 
bouring peaks and returned to 
the Bricolla Alp for two days’ 
complete rest before the de- 
cisive venture. 

Antoine, Joseph’s brother, 
now joined us. We had de- 
cided to climb on two ropes 
for speed, linking up for the 
glaciers and the difficult sec- 
tions. Two on a rope go 
faster than three or four, 
as anyone who thinks of a 
oop caterpillar will understand. 
Antoine missed his military 
service through a temporary 
physical defect, and so cannot 
be a guide. But he is as sound 
@ Man on a mountain as could 
be wished, with an enchanting 
sense of humour and a calm 
confidence in his brother’s 
genius. His tranquil cheerful- 
ness through the more moving 
passages of the climb was an 
immense support to the party. 
Our first evening at Bricolla 
was enlivened by the appear- 
ance of a caravan, which for 
no reason at all we took to be 
our rivals! The second day 
needed some enlivenment. Our 
nerves were taut as before the 
start of a great race or an 


examination. We lay in bed 
as long as we could; we went 
out and lay on the grass; we 
lay in the shade, in the gun, 
But wherever we were a peculiar 
restlessness seemed to assail 
us. Theoretically we were 
sleeping, or at least resting, 
Actually we were fretting our- 
selves sick. We could almost 
catch one another’s glances 
sweeping round magnetically 
to that overhanging corner of 
the ridge. Antoine voiced the 
trouble perfectly as he glanced 
smilingly round our _ three 
serious faces: ‘ Ah, demain 
soir on chantera!’’? We burst 
into laughter at being so easily 
caught. 

On 20th July we got away 
at one o’clock by lantern-light 
with every reason to expect a 
perfect day. Joseph, usually 
gently sociable in the early 
hours, this morning seemed 
aloof and austere. We had 
seen something like it before 
when setting out on an unusual 
expedition. The aloofness 
marks the concentration of 
his powers ; he gains a mental 
poise as remarkable as his 
physical balance. Unlike many 
brilliant performers, he is never 
impulsive when at grips with 
difficulties. His excitement 
takes. the form of a severe 
self-control. 

Dawn found us on the Col 
de La Dent Blanche, a rocky 
rib between two systems of 
glaciers. It was a freezingly 
cold, clear dawn, and _ the 
Zermatt giants— Weishorn, 
Rothorn, Gabelhorn—stood up 
in stark majesty between us and 
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growing light. We had break- 
fast at 5.45 A.M. and then split 
into two ropes. <A two-hour 
scramble over miscellaneous 
rocks went quickly. When I 
look back now, it seems to have 
passed like two minutes. Then 
came the only passage of poor 
rock on the climb, loose fissile 
stuff which breaks away if 
handled unwarily. It was soon 

, and we came to the 
great slabs. 

These slabs trend at a very 
high angle over to the west, 
solid, cold, bare rocks, steeper 
than a house roof, sprinkled 
with grit and spattered even 
in a dry season with the thin, 
transparent, treacherous film 
of ice known as verglas. They 
have little or no anchorage 
where one man may fix him- 
self to hold another. Their 
lower edge, which we skirted, 
overhangs. As we crept along 
it, the pebbles we swept aside 
to give cleaner footing for our 
rubber shoes would hop 
a few feet and then vanish. 
Up from the depths would 
come a faint wail as they 
sang through the air. Larger 
pieces screamed savagely. The 
void below was hidden, but 
these eerie sounds reminded us 
of it. We turned upwards near 
the western limit of these 
Slabs and found two awkward 
and holdless ‘chimneys’ to 
take us to a broken ledge 
which winds along immediately 
beneath the fearsome impending 
crags of the North Ridge. 

Here the flank of the upper 
half of the ridge literally over- 
hangs the slabs. It is cut by 
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a number of clefts, which from 
below may have tempted the 
imaginations of several parties. 
At closer quarters their gigantic 
seale and fierce angle are very 
apparent. A detached pinnacle 
clinging to the edge of the 
slabs at this point was tipped 
with sunlight, all the rest of 
the mountain being still in 
deep cold shadow. We 
scrambled out on to it to 
survey the terrain. For now 
our projects and hopes were 
to be put to the test. And 
desperate their chances seemed. 

Anything less encouraging 
than the ridge as seen from 
this point would be hard to 
imagine. To begin with, the 
actual blade of the narrow 
ridge above overhangs per- 
ceptibly at several points. To 
the left a deep crack in its 
side seems to offer better 
chances of ascent, only to end 
in a much worse overhang 
some 100 feet higher. On the 
right is the smooth, exceedingly 
steep wall of the vast couloir 
furrowing the cliff down to the 
Glacier de la Dent Blanche. 
At one time we had talked of 
crossing this couloir and re- 
turning, at a higher level, to 
the ridge. But one glance into 
its bruised and stone-swept 
depths was now enough. There 
was, however, something like 
a remotely possible crack in its 
smooth wall, a crack which 
passed at its critical point out 
of sight into the unknown. 

In the searching breeze we 
clung to the bitterly cold rocks 
of the pinnacle and gazed at 
these crags black against the 
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now sun-filled blaze of the sky. 
We were just inside their 
shadow; a golden touch or 
two showed where the angle 
of the ridge above eased off. 
Our difficulties would be over 
when we reached that warm 
and welcoming glow 150 feet 
above us, but for the moment 
they seemed overwhelming. 
Whatever estimate subsequent 
parties may make of this pas- 
sage, there is no doubt that 
as a daunting spectacle it will 
always hold high rank. 

Joseph now began a series of 
explorations which seemed to 
us to touch the limiting mark 
of cragsmanship. He started by 
exploring the wall of the great 
couloir round the corner to 
the right—an anxious moment 
for us, since he was soon out 
of sight, and we could easily 
tell by the inch by inch move- 
ment of the rope that the 
ground was exceedingly diffi- 
cult. We could do little to 
safeguard him as he slowly 
gained height. But Antoine’s 
calm reflective confidence in 
his brother’s skill, his quiet 
assumption that everything was 
normal, was a great reinforce- 
ment to our trust in Joseph’s 
judgment. In such situations 
the amateur has a responsibility 
which can easily become agon- 
ising. It-was with a mixture 
of disappointment and relief 
that we began to take the rope 
in again, 90 feet of it, and soon 
we were welcoming Joseph 
among us once more. He had 
been within a few feet of 
success, but those few feet 
had proved insuperable. 
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After a pause for chilled 
hands to regain their strength, 
the second possibility was re- 
connoitred. This was the crack 
on the left, which proved both 
extremely hard to get into and 
unluckily impossible to get out 
of at the top. With the 
greatest difficulty Joseph con- 
trived to force nearly 100 feet 
of the crack. Then the prob- 
lem of escaping from the over- 
hang which closes this route 
came to a head. At one 
moment he seemed almost to 
be emulating a lizard on a 
ceiling. But human beings 
lack the necessary organs, and 
we were forced to watch a 
series of descending movements 
extraordinarily reassuring in 
their witness to his climbing 
reserves. When he rejoined 
us on our belvedere, he told 
us that he had been within a 
few feet of a series of holds 
that would have taken him up. 

There remained the very 
nose of the ridge itself. It 
seemed a hopeless chance. A 
few sinuous, very shallow 
grooves wound up among its 
protuberant bosses, but they 
were mercilessly smooth, and 
no square-cut hold showed as 
far as the eye could reach. 
There could be no rest nor 
anchorage for the leader for 
at least 100 feet. And, to 
begin with, the base of the 
nose was undercut. Its very 
beginning seemed inaccessible. 
Once on the tip the leader 
would be on the steepest pos- 
sible rock, with a clear 3000 
odd. feet of space under the 
soles of his feet. Frankly, it 
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was almost with dismay that 
we saw Joseph, after a thought- 
ful survey, turn to it. 

The first step was to mount 
the initial overhang. There 
happened to be a cleft in the 
rock under the eave into which 
an axe-shaft could be fixed, 
leaving the rest protruding like 
a spring-board over nothing. 
We made sure that it was 
fixed, but to gain its vibrating 
head without assisting holds 
was no easy matter. From 
this vantage-point the over- 
hang could be breasted. The 
next stretch turned, it seemed 
to us later, upon one rather 
rounded hold.. Hand, knee 
and then foot it served, while 
the fingers found only pressure 
thrusts to direct the balance. 
Breathlessly we watched 
Joseph’s smooth, seemingly 
effortless, movements. He kept 
up a flow of patois remarks 
to Antoine as he worked across 
and upwards. Soon he was 
only a shapeless silhouette 
against the dazzle of the sky 
above. It seemed impossible 
that he should be able to 
stay at all in so steep and 
smooth a passage, much less 
that he should be able to 
continue. After a while, as 
the rope still ran out, his 
voice grew dim with distance, 
and we lost sight of him 
in the glare. Suddenly came 
a@ sharp exclamation, “Je 
cheuques !’’ it sounded like. 
Antoine, calm as ever, trans- 
lated, “‘ Il est ld.”” The ten- 
sion was Over, or, rather, 
changed its direction altogether. 
Now it was my turn! 
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Most of the passage had to 
be done by the oddest series 
of counterpoised pressures I 
have ever had to control, and 
all on a surface-too steep to 
allow the usual margins for 
balance. An occasional pinch- 
hold was a luxury. The friction 
of a rubber sole, or the palm 
of the hand, on some small 
awkwardly sloping surface had 
to be enough. It was with a 
very queer sense of unreality 
—as though a dream had got 
out of place—that I came 
at last to a rapturous Joseph 
perched on little or nothing, 
and tied to the cliff with a 
network of rope. 

The landing-place was a 
nook the size of a dinner-plate! 
It needs some experience for 
two people to stow themselves 
in such a place with comfort. 
The contortions of the human 
body are fortunately easier to 
perform than to describe. For 
a time we were busy with 
the problem of how to stay 
there together and keep the 
sacks, which had been hauled 
up on an independent rope, 
from departing. There was no 
room to put them on again as 
yet. Above us was another 
steep bulge. But there is an 
old climbing maxim about halt- 
ing - places, ‘‘ Where there is 
room for one there is room for 
two,” which applies to cliff 
faces though not to ‘ chimneys.’ 
The second man can at least 
stand on the first man’s boot! 

Joseph meanwhile was occu- 
pied with Antoine, to whom 
fell the joy of bringing up the 
last axe and thus doing without 
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it as a spring-board for the 
overhang. Since he elected to 
climb the pitch in boots, it 
has always been a mystery to 
me how he did it. The over- 
hang involved him in a volun- 
tary leap into the void. We 
believed him when he said it 
gave him “ Une drole de sensa- 
_ tion.” Butin time he came up 

the last bulge as placidly as 
ever, with a broad smile and 
an ‘ Ah les amoureux!”’ as he 
spied us clinging together to 
our joint and solitary hold. 
After this what remained of the 
wall was only steep; its holds 
seemed superb in comparison 
with those of the passage below. 
Joseph disappeared again, there 
was another pause while the 
sacks and axes went up, and 
then suddenly we topped a 
wall of rough yellow rock to a 
ledge and the sunshine. 

We lay and basked and ate 
and relaxed. The ridge above 
promised nothing more than is 
normal to a great Alpine ridge. 
Its rough golden rocks stood 
up in bold very practicable 
masses, enchanting to our eye 
by contrast with the shadowy 
frowning walls below. The 
plaster of ice and snow patches 
that decorate them would give 
no trouble. Time now was our 
only opponent. It was 1.30 
and we had a long way still to 
go, so for comfort and speed 
we roped in twos again. From 
time to time down in the 
recesses of the mountain below 
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us on the right, rocks would 
be thawed out by the sun, slip 
away, slide down a snow patch, 
hop, whir and vanish into the 
great couloir; but we were 
in complete safety as we clam- 
bered on our ridge. Under the 
clear sky the Alps basked in a 
heat haze. Less than a pin’s 
head in size the Bricolla Chalet, 
our starting-point, shone among 
its meadows. 

Exhilaration gave us wings, 
and the rocks were lovely, 
rough red masses giving all 
the holds one wants—rather 
like the most sporting parts 
of the usual South Ridge. Still, 
they were long, the day was 
far advanced (we had taken 
over three hours on the crucial 
200 feet) and it was five before 
we reached the summit. We 
did not pause for more than 
half an hour, nor did we linger 
on the descent. In fact, we 
raced down the southward rocks, 
for the sun sank with that 
peculiar suddenness it shows 
when you are sinking also. 
The valleys were filling with 
gloom as we turned down on to 
the damp snows of the glacier. 
Here we were in no further 
hurry. We had only to walk, 
at leisure, home to bed. The 
brightest day in our mountain- 
eering life was closing, a spell 
had been exorcised, a dream 
replaced by reality which tran- 
scended it. In all the literal 
force of the word we were 
content. 
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THE JUDGE. 


BY EDWARD FITZ-GERALD FRIPP. 


It was after a life-time in 
the East that the Judge came 
to the newest West to retire 
and enjoy his pension. 

The first time I heard of him 
was when I was buying land. 
The real estate agent was 
watching my pen as it hovered 
uncertainly over the dotted line 
and brought out his trump. 

“ Say, listen now. You take 
that place and you’ll be right 
next to Judge Palethorpe. He 
bought twenty acres yester- 
day.’ 

The new West loves titles of 
any sort, and never leaves out 
‘City Assessor’ or ‘ Chief En- 
gineer.’ It was too much to 
expect anyone to speak of 
plain ‘Mr Palethorpe.’ A 
Judge he had been in the 
East, and everyone took very 
good care that a Judge he 
should remain in the West. 

He was tall and spare— 
almost frail—and had retired 
with high honours from the 
Civil Service. The invigorating 
sunshine of British Columbia’s 
Dry Belt seemed to give him 
a new lease of life. The change 
of climate was as great as the 
change of social usage. 

He was infected with the 
optimism of the country, and 
bought land in all directions. 
His home was two miles away 
from mine farther down the val- 
ley. The twenty acres next to 





mine were @ speculation which 
he planted with fruit trees. 
Above the irrigation canal he 
bought a large block of open 
range-land on which to pasture 
beef cattle, and thirty miles 
away @ saw-mill and a tract 
of timber to manufacture boxes 
for the fruit companies. 

It affords a good example 
of what an unsettling magic 
there is in the sunshine of 
the Western mountains. When 
he came he had no idea of 
anything except placid retire- 
ment. Fortunately for his 
peace of mind he was com- 
paratively wealthy, and could 
afford to lose money. For all 
its magic, the champagne air 
of the West could hardly be 
expected to perform the miracle 
of turning a retired Civil Ser- 
vant into a hustling dollar- 
grabbing, go-getting business 
man. 

He seemed to find his happi- 
ness in working with his hands 
after the stuffy mental work 
of the Courts. With the help 
of only one hired man, he and 
his wife did all the work on 
their young orchard and the 
alfalfa fields round their house. 

There is, perhaps, nothing 
very unusual in this change to 
manual work upon retirement. 
Men retire and run farms in 
England. But they do not 
know what it is to work as 
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men work in the West. They 
cannot even imagine it. 

Throughout the hot summer 
the Judge drove his tractor in 
a cloud of dust up and down 
the rows of his young orchard 
and those of neighbouring or- 
chards which he undertook to 
cultivate for their owners. 

The volcanic ash of the Dry 
Belt will penetrate anything. 
After a day’s work the 
whole of your body is caked 
solidly with black dust, just 
as if you had never worn any 
clothes at all. It cracks your 
lips and stings your throat 
and blinds your eyes, and your 
sweat transforms it into a cast- 
iron cement. The Judge 
seemed to enjoy it. 

His wife seemed to enjoy it, 
too. Olad in a pair of old 
overalls, she worked all day 
in the dust, chopping down 
weeds close to the young trees 
and paddling about in the irri- 
gation ditches. When the al- 
falfa was cut she loaded the 
hay on to the waggons for eight 
or nine hours a day with the 
temperature over ninety in the 
shade. And in the evening she 
cooked supper. There were 
no servants to summon with 
a clap of the hands. 

The climate of the West 
alters you mentally as well as 
physically. Those who cannot 
adapt themselves speedily re- 
turn home in disgust. 

I first met him one blazing 
afternoon in May when we 
were both new-comers. We 
were in search of irrigation 
water, and came face to face 
at the ditch-walker’s shack on 
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the edge of the canal. Two 
or three Chinamen were there 
on the same quest. 

We all had the same 
clothes—canvas boots, no socks, 
@ pair of overalls, open-necked 
khaki shirt and sombrero straw 
hat. To complete the uniform 
everyone carried a hoe. 

The ditchman attended to 
us in rotation. The China- 
men had come first, and 
the Judge and I had to wait. 
He smiled as he introduced 
himself to me. It must have 
been a novel sensation after 
the East. 

On the far side of the canal 
the ground sloped steeply up- 
ward in bare range-land. The 
vivid green of the spring grass 
had already faded to withered 
brown. The dust of the path 
along the bank was alive with 
flickering grasshoppers, and the 
air shivered with the ‘ click’ 
of their flight. 

The ditchman’s little daugh- 
ter stood on the verandah and 
gazed silently at us. She had 
only lately come from the 
prairies, and Chinamen were a 
novelty to her. 

Waiting in the heat was 
soporific, and the Judge mo- 
mentarily forgot he was in the 
West. From force of habit, 
like a visitor on an English 
estate, he absentmindedly re- 
marked to the ditchman when 
his turn came— 

‘¢ And what’s your name?” 

The ditchman looked him 
straight in the eye and an- 
swered immediately with just 
a touch of aggression— 

“Grimshaw. What’s yours?” 
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The Judge started from his 
dream and smiled delightedly 
as he replied— 

 Palethorpe.”’ 

Thereupon the ditchman 
shook him warmly by the 
hand. 

All this time the little girl 
had been eyeing the Judge 
with great interest. Years in 
the humid East had burnt his 
face to the colour of parchment. 

She came forward and gazed 
up at him. 

“ Are you a Chinaman, too?”’ 
she asked with intense serious- 
ness. 

“ Give me time,”’ he laughed. 
“T’ve only been here six 
months. There’s no knowing 
what’ll happen next year.”’ 


The following Sunday after- 
noon the Judge and his wife 
came to pay their first call on 
us. Norah and I were living 
in our first shack, and only 
possessed two chairs. 

The Judge and I, therefore, 
sat on packing-cases while we 
had tea. It did not greatly 
matter, as he was still in his 
dilapidated overalls. 

After tea he took us for a 
drive in his Ford. I think he 
must have had Irish blood in 
his veins. He never had the 
least regard or affection for a 
piece of machinery. It was 
‘only machinery.’ When any 
part became loose, he was quite 
happy if he could tie it together 
with string or wire. 

If it had not been for 
his wife’s superintendence, he 
would never have dreamed of 
changing the oil in his car. 
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He could never be bothered 
to tighten the brake-bands. 
When they wore loose and he 
found it necessary to stop in 
a hurry, he jammed his foot 
on the reverse pedal. (It was 
an old T model.) 

The resultant noise was 
horrid. It was too much to 
expect even a T model Ford to 
stand such treatment without 
protest. But it did bring the 
car to a standstill, and that was 
all he cared about. The fact 
that the car continued to run 
was one of the greatest advert- 
isements that Henry Ford 
ever had. 

The Judge should have been 
killed the first day he drove 
it. The déaler who sold him 
the car was not a believer in 
unnecessary work. He told 
the Judge how to start and 
how to stop. It was perfectly 
obvious how the _ steering- 
wheel worked. Full of en- 
thusiasm, the Judge started 
home. 

All went well until he came 
to a steep hill. Much to his 
surprise he found the car 
labouring when three-quarters 
to the top. He trod fiercely 
on the accelerator, and was 
quite annoyed when the car 
almost stopped altogether. 

Then he realised that there 
were three pedals. They were 
obviously there for some pur- 
pose or other. He remembered 
that he had used the left to 
start with and the right to 
stop with. In his dilemma, 
therefore, he pressed the centre 
one and trod as hard as ever 
he could on the accelerator. 
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He had never been more 
astonished in his life than 
when the car suddenly shot 
backwards down the hill like 
@ bullet and came to rest 
upside down against the bank. 
Of course, since it was he, 
there was nothing on the road 
behind him, and he landed 
unhurt in a soft pile of weeds 
which some Chinamen had 
thrown over the fence. 

He lit his pipe and walked 
to the nearest house to tele- 
phone to the dealer. When the 
latter arrived with his break- 
down outfit, the Judge mildly 
remonstrated— 

“T say, you know, you 
ought to have told me about 
that middle thingumagib. 
What’s it for? ”’ 

Mrs Palethorpe had told us 
of this adventure during tea. 
When we were about to take 
our seats in the car, she said 
apologetically— 

‘So I hope you will under- 
stand why I feel I ought to 
sit in front with him. I must 
be able to grab something in 
case of need.” 

“Tt’s time you got over 
your nervousness,” he com- 
plained. ‘‘There’s not the 
slightest danger.’ 

‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ she rejoined 
firmly, ‘ I shall be on hand.” 

The Judge had the right 
temperament for driving a car 
in the West. The inhabitants 
cannot see the point of having 
one unless you go as fast as 
ever you can all the time 
and in all conceivable circum- 
stances. 

This was exactly his opinion. 
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In his retirement he was just 
like a boy let out of school, 
He seemed to be anxious to 
make up for all the years 
lost in legal mustiness. [ 
think it was only a stern sense 
of duty that had enabled him 
to endure them. 

We shot down the road in a 
cloud of dust, and the springs 
whined and groaned like a 
lost soul in torment. They 
had never been greased since 
the previous winter. 

Our destination was a lake 
high up in the mountains. The 
road was very narrow, and 
climbed imperceptibly. Soon 
it was a mere ledge blasted in 
the side of the cliff. On our 
left was a sheer drop of well 
over 400 feet, and on the right 
the mountain rose straight to 
infinity. There was a curve 
at the very least every 150 
yards. The only places where 
two cars could pass were little 
inlets midway between the 
corners. 

The Judge bowled gaily along 
at a steady forty miles per 
hour. He waved his hand to 
point out the scenery, and con- 
tinually struck matches when 
his pipe went out. 

Mrs Palethorpe called over 
his shoulder— 

“It’s quite all right unless 
we meet something. He can 
steer beautifully.” 

No sooner had she spoken 
than we flew round a corner 
right on top of a car coming 
the other way. From force of 
habit the Judge jammed on 
the reverse pedal, and his wife 
with great presence of mind 
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pulled home the hand-brake. 
He juggled with the steering- 
wheel, and we skidded safely 
against the bank in the inlet. 
He certainly could steer beauti- 
fully. 

“J didn’t know that brake 
was working,” he said in 
surprise. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been if 
I hadn’t spent ten abominable 
minutes with a monkey-wrench 
before we started. You get 
worse every day.” 

Before he could counter this 
just reproach the driver of the 
other car was standing in the 
road by our side. 

“Hey!” he demanded 
fiercely, ‘‘ where’s the fire? 
Coming round the corner at 
forty miles an hour like that ! ”’ 

“ But, my dear fellow,” was 
the rejoinder in all seriousness, 
“ T assure you I was only going 
thirty-five.” 

For a second I thought the 
other was going to burst with 
rage. Then a gleam of com- 
prehension came into his eyes. 

“Say,” he asked more 
quietly, ‘‘are you Judge Pale- 
thorpe ? ”’ 

“Yes. Why ? ” 

“Now I’m wise. All right. 
You stay just exactly where 
you are until I get by. I 
don’t want to die just yet.” 

“Now, I wonder why he 
said that?’ the Judge re- 
marked with a smile of most 
reprehensible innocence as the 
other car crept gingerly past us. 

The next ten minutes were 
comparatively uneventful. Then 
we came to a steep hill, and 
had to crawl upwards in low 
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gear at a shameful eight 
miles an hour. Just before 
we reached the top the Judge 
suddenly drove into the bank, 
and the engine konked to a 


‘Now what?” 


demanded 
his wife. 
He came out of his dream. 


“* Tt was so abominably slow,”’ 
he apologised, “ that I forgot 
what I was doing. I was 
thinking about——” 

“That’s quite enough,” she 
interrupted. “I don’t mind 
as long as you can steer, but 
when you start thinking, then 
even I must object. I’m going 
to drive and you can smoke in 
the back seat.”’ 

The remainder of our drive 
was less nerve-shattering, and 
in due course we arrived home. 
Mrs Palethorpe invited us to 
pay the return call on the 
following Sunday. — 

“Now, don’t forget,” she 
said in farewell. “Oome at 
three-thirty sharp, and then 
there will be time to show you 
round before the other people 
arrive.” 

Though her treatment of 
their car was less carefree 
than that of her husband, Mrs 
Palethorpe at heart was just 
as great a Bohemian as he was. 
She, too, must only have been 
able to endure the social ortho- 
doxy of their life in the Bast 
from a sense of duty. 

Prompt at three-thirty on 
the following Sunday afternoon 
we walked up the drive to 
their house. It had been built 
by a Belgian Count who had 
come there some years before 
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with a retinue of servants. 
There was.a garden and tennis- 
court; and a wide verandah 
looked across benches of 
orchards down to the lake in 
the centre of the valley. Im- 
mediately behind it were the 
mountains. The Judge said it 
’ yeminded him of Kashmir. 
They had a Chinaman to attend 
to the garden and do the rough 
work in the house. 

When we reached the front 
door we were taken aback to 
see the Judge and his wife 
dressed ready to go out. Norah 
and I glanced at each other, 
wondering whether we had 
mistaken the time of the invi- 
tation. 

But it had been far too 
definite, and so we looked at 
our hosts again. Their smiles 
were a mixture of guilt and 
joy, and they seemed rather like 
a couple of naughty children 
to whom fate had given an 
opportunity to break the rules 
without fear of punishment. 

‘I’m afraid it’s really dread- 
ful of me,’”’ said Mrs Pale- 
thorpe without the least sign 
of repentance, “but I quite 
forgot last week that we had 
already accepted an invitation 
for this afternoon. So you will 
have to entertain our guests 
for us. I’m sure you don’t 
mind.”’ 

This seemed rather a tall 
order. 

“ But really, Mrs Palethorpe, 
I don’t see how we can. I 
mean, we don’t know any of 
them.’’ 

The Judge chuckled repre- 
hensibly. 
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“ Well, as a matter of fact,” 
he said, “‘ we don’t know them 
very well either, so it won't 
make much difference if you 
take our places. Now, if you’re 
quick, there’s just time to 
show you where everything is 
before we go. Come along.” 

He was already half-way to 
the kitchen, so, not without 
considerable misgiving, we fol- 
lowed him. It would have 
been. difficult to do anything 
else. The table was positively 
laden with plates of cake and 
bread and butter and fruit. 
The trays were set with cups 
and saucers and the kettles 
filled ready on the stove. 

“There are only eight of 
them,’’ said the Judge airily, 
“‘ so it’ll be perfectly easy. All 
you have to do is to take it 
out on the verandah when they 
come, and there you are.” 

““T dare say,’’ laughed Norah, 
“‘ but what are we to say about 
you? I mean, to say the least 
of it, it’s a little unusual, isn’t 
it?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” he 
answered with elaborate un- 
concern. “Just tell ’em we 
forgot. Now, we really shall 
have to go, or we shall be 
late ourselves. You'll find it 
quite easy.”’ 

Before we could make any 
more puerile objections, he had 
hurried out to where his wife 
was waiting with the car. The 
gears clashed horribly, and a 
minute later, more than ever 
like two naughty children, they 
were waving triumphant hands 
to us as the oar turned on to 
the main road. 
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Norah and I were left alone 


in the house. The Chinaman 
had gone out for his day off. 

“P’you think they did it 
on purpose?’ I asked. “Or 
perhaps they’re just pulling 
our legs ? ” 

‘“ Heaven alone knows. In 
either case, it’s a good thing 
they didn’t go to live in 
Cheltenham.” 

The expected guests were 
not a myth. Just then a car 
turned in from the road, and a 
minute later we were rather 
self-consciously welcoming the 
first arrivals. 

“We met the Judge on the 
road,’”’ they said, much to our 
relief, ‘so we. know all about 
it.” 

I went to light the fire, and 
in the magic of the Western 
sunshine our Alice-in-Wonder- 
land position soon seemed the 
most natural thing in the world. 
Beyond any doubt the Judge 
had found his spiritual home. 


He was not allowed to enjoy 
his beloved freedom for very 
long, however. The follow- 
ing year economic adversity 
afflicted the valley in common 
with other parts of the world. 
The demand for fruit grew less 
and less, and prices dwindled 
to zero. 

In their distress the ranchers 
became increasingly distrustful 
of men in the public eye. 
Everyone who had anything to 
do with marketing fruit was a 
crook, or possibly, in one or 
two favoured cases, had some 
form of axe to grind. The 
only hope of restoring morale 
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was to find somebody whose 
motives were beyond fear and 
beyond reproach. 

There was only one such man 
in the valley. The Judge. 

His dread of the inevitable 
strife was patent to anyone 
who knew him, but when the 
need was overwhelming he did 
not hesitate. 

Instead of his carefree exist- 
ence in disgraceful clothes he 
presided hour after hour over 
tempestuous meetings; he led 
committees to interview and 
argue with brokers and packers 
whose whole philosophy of life 
must have been utterly dis- 
tasteful to him; he fought 
railway officials over the rates 
for fruit, and then went back 
to report on the results of his 
labours to yet more tempestu- 
ous meetings. 

It was a task formidable 
enough to intimidate the most 
truculent of politicians. To 
the Judge it must have been 
purgatory. Yet he would not 
give up, and gradually the 
morale of the community was 
re-established. 

He sighed with relief, and 
prepared to enjoy his retire- 
ment once more, But it was 
not to be. 

The very life to men under an 
irrigation canal system is water. 
When the supply is adequate, 
all is well. When there is a 
shortage and men see their 
crops wither for lack of the 
water for which they pay taxes, 
they grow suspicious of one 
another. They imagine that 
someone else in another part 
of the district must be getting 
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more than his share. Tautened 
nerves are fretted into strife 
and bickering. Even lifelong 
friends are permanently 
estranged. 

For two successive winters 
there was insufficient snowfall 
in the mountains. The lakes 
behind the dams went dry 
just when the crops were crying 
out for water. 

Once more the valley seethed 
with suspicion, and once more 
the Judge was asked to come 
to the rescue. He was elected 
president of the irrigation com- 
pany, and men ceased to sus- 
pect their neighbours. Each 
one knew he would get his 
share. 

In January, when the winter 
shows gave time for everyone 
to attend, the irrigation com- 
pany held its annual meeting. 
It was the only chance for 
the ordinary rancher to voice 
his complaints and receive in- 
formation about the year’s 
operations. 

The day before the meeting 
the Judge caught a chill. We 
all begged him to stay at 
home. The very fact that he 
was president was a guarantee 
that everything was above- 
board. The valley was experi- 
encing one of its rare cold 
snaps. The temperature was 
several degrees below zero and 
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a bitter north wind was blow- 
ing. Even the hardiest did 
not venture out unless it wag 
absolutely necessary. 

The Judge would not listen. 
He thought it was his duty 
to go. 

Reluctantly we filled the 
radiator of his beloved old 
Ford with boiling water and 
cranked the handle, until at 
length the engine was loosened. 

He insisted on driving him- 
self, and made his usual jokes 
when he pressed the reverse 
pedal instead of the brake. 
He did not even deceive him- 
self. 

It -was a miracle how he 
forced himself to remain on the 
platform through all the weari- 
some formality of reading the 
minutes and points of order. 
Somehow or other he answered 
with his unfailing courtesy all 
the irritating questions which 
the few chronic grumblers al- 
ways ask in any meeting. At 
last it was over, and even the 
grumblers knew there was noth- 
ing they could find to criticise. 

After the stuffy heat of the 
hall, the cold outside cut 
through any thickness of cloth- 
ing. - It: overcame even his 
strength of will. He could 
not drive, and before we reached 
home he was delirious. Before 
morning he was dead. 





SPANISH RHAPSODY. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT GATHORNE-HARDY. 


From on deck the quay ap- 
peared much like any other, but 
as our liner sidled in, I saw an 
ox-cart, and a panniered donkey 
with a man riding on it, so I 
knew that I was in Spain. I 
looked at the shore crowd, 
seeking a little anxiously for 
a friend, Basil Leng, who had 
promised to be there ready for 
me. I saw myself, if he failed 
me, rather like a babe in the 
wood, lost and speechless in 
Santander, for I know hardly 
a word of Spanish. I could 


not see him; but by the time 
I had gone through a rather 


elegant miming ceremony with 


a lame passport officer, in the 
first-class smoking-room, Basil 
was waiting for me at the 
bottom of the gangway. 

The douanier pasted a pass 
label on to my luggage and 
then opened it; he peeped 
discreetly into my sponge-bag, 
ignored the open tins of tobacco 
which I pointed out, and looked 
with flattering but suspicious 
interest at my reflex camera ; 
then he shut everything and 
said ‘* Adios.” 

“ By the way,’’ I asked Basil, 
“can you speak Spanish ? ” 

“‘ No,” he answered, grinning, 
“except that I can ask for 
rooms at a hotel and get petrol, 
and a few things like that.” 

I had never seen Spain so 
green as it was when we drove 
out of Santander. The land 


has surged up into little heights 
of rock, which stand over 
hollow fields, at this time of the 
tenderest green. It was not 
many miles west to Santillana, 
inland about ten miles from the 
Bay of Biscay. 

This is the village that Gil 
Blas came from; but he is a 
fiction. It was also the home 
of Lopez de Mendoza the poet ; 
but I cannot read him, so he is 
nothing to me. Ali I know is 
that I had come on a most 
exquisite patch of fallen gran- 
deur. The streets are narrow 
and roughly cobbled ; the place 
is tiny ; but almost every wall 
blossoms into high-relieved em- 
blazonings. Here was a coat 
of arms, purely heraldic ; there 
the supporters had the scene, 
two huge rounded Spanish 
renaissance warriors, holding 
big blunderbusses. The hotel 
where we ate was of unbe- 
lievable antiquity; and all these 
old palaces, save only a very 
few, sheltered the poorest in- 
habitants. The church is early 
Romanesque, approached by a 
lion-guarded gate, and over the 
porch, sticking out from the 
wall, are ancient carvings. The 
altar has a lovely silver front, 
but, for me, the treasure of the 
church is in the cloisters. 
Propped against the wall is a 
Romanesque stone Christ in the 
act of blessing ; there it stands, 


slanting a little, leaning against 
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the wall, with the smile and 
the beauty and the mystery of 
a mosaic in Venice or Torcello. 
If ever you go to Santillana, 
see it. 

We had not come to Santil- 
lana principally to see the 
church, or the _ sculptured 
houses, or to eat, but to see 
the prehistoric paintings near 
at hand in the cave at Altamira. 

It must have been over 
seventeen years since, a8 & 
schoolboy, I first heard of these 
paintings and longed to see 
them. About six years ago I 
was at Burgos, and thinking I 
was near enough to Santander, 
I planned to visit Altamira ; 
but to my heart-breaking dis- 
appointment I found that there 
was not time. Now, at last, I 
was truly to see them. 

Little scyllas foamed grey 
and blue over fields about the 
cave, and hepaticas were grow- 
ing by the entrance. The 
guide led us a short way in. 
We turned a corner. The cave 
was about seven feet high. 
There they were. The roof 
was alive with bison. 

Civilised painters start from 
nothing, the blank of wall or 
canvas, on which to create 
their world. The painter of 
Altamira had a different, I 
might have said a diviner, gift ; 
he saw a dull protuberance of 
the cavern roof, and in his 
mind it was the embryo of a 
live beast ; with heavy strokes 
of black and red the lumpy rock 
became quickened; there a 
bison was, struggling to rise, or 
curved at rest, or standing 
upright. 
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The paintings of Altamira 
are famous, of course; almost 
every one, indeed, was familiar 
to me. But there are two 
qualities in them of which 
only the originals can convey 
the sense—namely, that mirac- 
ulous enlivening of dead lumps 
of rock, and the manner in 
which the artist has designed 
his beasts. They are not, like 
many later roof decorations, 
just easel pictures plumped on 
to a ceiling; each has been 
painted to be seen from one 
particular viewpoint. The 
crouched bison, for instance, 
is meaningless except from the 
right angle, and there is a 
deer which, if you see it from 
close to or anywhere but the 
correct place, appears too long 
in the nose. This evident 
knowledge of the effect of the 
work proves, I think, a sophisti- 
cated skill alien to any other 
primitive art that I am 
aware of. 

Among the coloured paint- 
ings are a few drawings in black. 
One is haunting me now, the 
marvellous head of a bison 
drawn with a superb economy 
of line. The guide reminded 
me that these drawings are 
earlier than the famous coloured 
decorations. He was an intelli- 
gent man, and talked com- 
petent French. When we had 
finished looking at the ceiling 
he led us across the cave, and 
there, with an extraordinary 
shock of intimacy, we saw the 
artist’s mark, where he had 
covered his hand with paint 
and clapped it against the wall. 

I almost feel that I should 
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have designed my narrative 
so that Altamira, although seen 
on our first day, was described 
at the end ; for the consumma- 
tion of such long desires would 
be, I think, a fitting conclusion 
and climax to a work. How- 
ever, Basil and I had not 
planned our trip primarily to 
see sights, but to find and 
collect wild plants, in particular 
the remarkable types of nar- 
cissus that were likely to be 
in flower. 

We drove west along the 
coast. 

“T’ve been reading an old 
guide- book,” said Basil; 
“there’s a gorge somewhere 
along here which it says is the 
finest in Europe. We might 
go up it. We shan’t get high 
enough to find any alpines, 
but we’ll be going over the 
same mountains tomorrow. 
They’re rather amusing, the 
old guide-books. I’ve read one 
that gives careful hints how to 
tell the big rats from the little 
rats.” 

“Why?” I asked. “Do 
they have different kinds of 
fleas ? ”’ 

** No, they were bandits. If 
you met big rats, the only 
thing to do was to escape or 
give them all you’d got, or 
they’d kill you. But you could 
bargain with the little rats.” 

The sun was shining with 
Mediterranean warmth when 
we turned up a side valley 
along by the Deva to our gorge. 
There were poplars growing 
by the way, with young, deli- 
cate, faintly luminous leaves. 
Pointed rocks and indescribable 
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cliffs began to soar up about 
us. The road swung up with 
@ noisy river on one side and 
grey tormented battlements on 
the other. Soon we were in 
cool and sounding shadows, 
seeing nothing of the sun but 
its rays on rocks bright above 
us to the left. 

“TI think they were right,” 
said Basil; “this is very 
grandiose.”’ 

Perversely patriotic, I began 
talking about the Cheddar 
Gorge. ‘“ Of course, it’s not 
nearly so high as this, but the 
cliffs are closer to the road on 
each side.” 

There were not many flowers 
of interest up this valley. I 
found a pretty purple hanging 
toadflax, but its roots were 
safe from me in a very tight 
crevice. There were Spanish 
cowslips, as we called them, a 
sort of oxlip with bright orange 
flowers, a very handsome sub- 
stitute for the common cowslip, 
which I did not find in Spain 
until we were well behind the 
Pyrenees. 

“ Let’s just walk to that 
waterfall,’’ said Basil, ‘“ and 
then go back. We shan’t find 
any flowers here.’’ 

It seemed just a pleasant 
tumble of water, but when we 
reached it and looked up, there 
it was, ali up the mountain- 
side, some six hundred feet of it, 
I should guess, falling from the 
sky, cloud-white, or pounding 
up smoke, grey as a bonfire’s. 
When the physical contact of 
rock and water gave such 
wonder and beauty, I could not 
resent the lack of a more vital 
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and chemical combination in 
the form of fine flowers. 

When we came back out of 
the Gorge of the Deva, I looked 
up and saw the snow in the 
sky, the Peaks of Europe as 
the Spaniards call them, I sup- 
pose because they were the 
first sight of home to many 
returning Spaniards after years 
in their new American Empire. 
The sun was getting low, and 
the sky in the valley ahead 
was primrose; but the Peaks 
were white against a dark and 
clear blue, with daylight still 
lingering on them. 

“T’d meant us to spend the 
night at Covadonga in the 
mountains,’ said Basil, ‘ but 
we shan’t have time. Get out 
the map.”’ 

He found a place called 


Cangas de Onis, marked on the 
map as having a hotel. 

“ Does that mark mean we’ll 
have clean beds ? ”’ I asked. 

‘¢ Not necessarily, I’m afraid. 


But it ought to be ail 
right.” 

I hoped for the best, and 
settled myself, in the first chill 
of twilight, to enjoy the moun- 
tains. Ahead was a fantastic 
pinnacle of rock, I suppose 
two thousand feet high, or 
perhaps not quite so much. 
Right in the middle of the 
broad valley before us it shot 
up its absurdly sharp bent 
head between us and the sun- 
set, a great broken thorn of a 
mountain. 

“ Grandiose, isn’t it?’ said 
Basil. 

And then we had a very odd 
adventure. 
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There was a car beside the 
road in front of us. As we 
came towards it a man, stand- 
ing in the road, waved hig 
arms, and Basil, thinking he 
wanted petrol or that he was 
in some other trouble, pulled 
up. There were two or three 
men in the back of the car and 
no one in front, so this man 
was evidently the driver. He 
came up to my side of our car 
and began talking violently. 
I grinned and said, ‘ Non 
tiende,”’ which means, I believe, 
or at any rate was generally 
taken as meaning, ‘“‘I don’t 
understand.”” He took no 
notice, but ran on as though 
he were angry, and happening 
to look down I saw that he 
had a pistol in his hand. 

My reactions have not been 
trained to such a situation. I 
could not be frightened. I 
thought, ‘Good gracious, 
people are held up and robbed ; 
I suppose it must be happening 
to us.” I hoped he would 
not take our luggage, where I 
had some English notes and 
travellers’ cheques ; my Span- 
ish money I considered as gone, 
certainly not worth fighting 
for. 

“ Allemandes?”’ said the 
man, or something like it. 

‘¢ Inglese,’”’ we said, and then 
Basil noticed the men in the 
car waving him to go on, 80 
he drove off. I said I was not 
frightened, but I must confess 
to wondering if a bullet was 
coming into our backs, and I 
did not like to look back to 
see what the man was doing. 

“Why, he’s got a pistol!” 
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said Basil. “‘I suppose that’s 
why those men in the car looked 
so frightened.”’ 

“ Didn’t you notice it? I 
was seeing it all the time.” 

“No, he was too close to 
your side of the car.” 

We passed several villages in 
the dark before we got to 
Cangas. They were charmingly 
and simply lit by electric light. 
Bare globes are somehow fixed 
direct to the wires, and shine 
like Christmas tree decorations 
along the road, marking its 
course without illuminating it. 
At each village I was afraid 
that Basil would pull up at 
the insanitary-looking pub 
and say, ‘‘ Here we are.”? But 
at last we arrived at a 
mediocre hotel in a mediocre 
little town. 

We were frigidly welcomed 


by a rather handsome, very 


smart, proud-looking, young 
lady in a bright-red cloak. I 
felt that my lack of Spanish 
deprived me of nothing in 
respect to her; had I been 
fluent as a native I would never 
have dared try to thaw her 
into a human being. 

The food was dull, but not 
being used yet to the Spanish 
dinner hour of nine, I was 
hungry. There was a fat well- 
dressed woman at a table near 
us with a very smart young 
man. We wondered about 
them. What could they be 
doing, living—as the attentions 
of the staff suggested—in this 
frousty hotel in this frousty 
little town? Basil charitably 
suggested that he might be 
her son; I daresay he was. 
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Next morning we saw them 
walking off, evidently with a 
purpose, just as smartly dressed. 
We still wondered about them. 

The red-cloaked young lady 
had put on an apron and 
become a waitress, and when 
we rang for hot water, it was 
she who brought it, so tepid 
as to make shaving painful. 

It was not a nice hotel. 
The red-cloaked young lady 
Was 80 very superior; they over- 
charged us; they failed to post 
a letter which I left there by 
mistake, and I found a bug in 
my bed in the morning. 

It was a day of divine sun- 
shine when we set off. We went 
first to a lake in the mountains 
which Basil had heard of, 
above Covadonga, where he 
had meant us to stay the night. 

We climbed among woods 
and fields to the dull modern 
monastery of Covadonga, where 
there is a grotto, railed off, and 
so, I suppose, holy. We were 
out for flowers today, and left 
the great building, lamenting 
a little that, with its proud 
situation, it was not ancient. 
How marvellous, under the 
snowy peaks and floating over 
the green surf of the leafy 
valley, would have been a 
florid baroque sanctuary, like a 
great cactus flower of the stony 
hills ! 

Woods began to thin out 
above the monastery, and soon 
we were in a steep rocky land- 
scape littered with snowdrifts, 
and a bright sky and the 
clear snow of the peaks above 
us. Flowers such as we were 


looking for began to appear. 
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“ There’s no point digging 
anything up now,’ said Basil 
when I began to be impatient ; 
““-we’re coming back the same 
way. Wait till you see what 
we get at the top, and then 
stop when you like on the way 
down.” 

At the top of the road, about 
five thousand feet high, is a 
dammed-up lake, the Lago di 
Enol, with cliffs over it on one 
side and the Peaks shining 
above and beyond. There were 
deep drifts all about, and we 
kept hearing the crack of 
snapped rock crashing on to 
the screes. I also heard Basil 
swearing at one moment; he 
had fallen up to his waist in 
snow. 

The grass was sodden with 
icy water, and still of that 
unsunned brown which it had 


grown to in months beneath 


snow. And there in the grass 
were dwarf daffodils (narcissus 
asturiensis or minimus ; I think 
they are both the same); they 
were very small ones, two 
inches high, with flowers the 
length of my little finger-nail 
and perfectly proportioned ; 
their leaves were still yellow 
from the snow covering which 
had not gone long enough for 
the sun to turn them green. 
There were also dog-toothed 
violets (erythronium dens canis) 
in flower, so called though they 
are nothing like violets, but 
resemble rather, with their little 
turned back, mauve, lily flowers, 
the small cyclamen: which grows 
in Italy. 

“We can’t stay here long,’ 
said Basil; “you can get 
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masses of asturiensis and ery- 
throniums, far more easily, later 
on. Just get a few to see if 
there’s any difference.” 

With this excuse, I dug until 
Basil became impatient. It wag 
@ divine morning, the sun on 
rocks and snow was very beauti- 
ful, and—one never knew what 
might happen—I wanted to be 
sure of a few bulbs. My only 
regret was that we had not 
seen any of the cyclamen- 
flowered daffodils which I was 
hoping to find. 

We went back to Cangas 
and bought a picnic lunch: 
bread, cheese, wine and a 
deadly-looking sausage which 
I so much feared, for it looked 
rather like a big dead shrivelled 
eel, that I made Basil buy some 
slices of a more luxurious kind ; 
it was a sort of heavenly village 
shop, where you could get 
everything, even drinks of 
sherry, which we had at a kind 
of a bar, where they gave us 
@ saucer of olives for nothing. 
Then we set off southward to 
cross the mountains. 

We had not started long 
when we saw a handsome 
shrubby pink heath grow- 
ing on slopes by the road, a 
fine large-belled form. We 
scrambled up to examine @ 
plant, when Basil said, ‘‘ Look ! 
bluebells. Pretty poor ones, 
but real bluebells.”’ 

There was a small patch of 
wild hyacinths. They were, 
indeed, very poor ones, difficult 
to reconcile with the azure 
pools and mists of English 
woods. But sentimentally I 
was glad to see them, and 
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potanically too, for the wild 
hyacinth is a rare flower in the 
Pyrenees and the Cantabrian 
Mountains. 

The road went up the gorge 
of the Garganta. 

It was about mid-day, and 
the steep sunlight shone into 
the valley, lighting beacons of 
green fire on the silken spring 
leaves of the trees. Miniature 
avalanches, half melted on the 
road, kept us in mind of the 
cold, ramparted and invisible 
heights. Pillars of rock and 
buttresses led the sight upwards 
to crags that faded against the 
sky, the magnificence and per- 
fection of uncouth elemental 
architecture, miles of it, until 
the horned foreheads of the 
mountains came together. 

I have never seen anything 
like it, except perhaps the 
unimaginable cliffs of Capri; 
but the Gorge of the Garganta 
surpasses them as far as a valley 
surpasses a hillside. 

Before the road was built, 
and an overhung terrace quar- 
ried out for it, the top of the 
gorge cannot have been many 
feet wide. We stopped the car. 
The river was barely visible, 
some sixty feet below, roaring 
in the darkness of a crack in 
the mountains. We drove on, 
and then a pastoral valley 
suddenly opened, with an easy 
river that fell away and van- 
ished where the cliffs began. 

There was a steep little field 
to the left. I looked at it, 
and ‘ Cyclamineus !’’ I shouted. 
The field was covered with a 
little, pale, cyclamen-flowered 
daffodil. I had got the name 
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wrong. It was an elementary 
mistake. This was the ‘ angel’s 
tears’ daffodil (narcissus trian- 
dus albus), not cyclamineus, 
which must be sought for 
farther west in Portugal and 
Galicia. But the name did 
not matter. It was one of the 
loveliest flowers growing wild 
that I have ever seen. 

We started collecting plants. 
The sun blazed and the ground 
was brick-like, the bulbs deep. 
We worked hard, but it was 
difficult, and we only took a 
small amount along with us. 
It was the only time that I felt 
too hot in the Spanish spring. 
But I reflected, with these hotly 
earned bulbs wrapped up in 
the back of the car, and the 
gorge behind us, that rain or 
snow would not now make the 
fortunate day a failure. 

Up we went again, entering 
on the Puerto (pass) del 
Ponton. Scattered snowdrifts 
gradually coalesced, until there 
was a high white wall standing 
on each side of the road, white 
breakers that never fell, and a 
bright sun shining down on us. 

A short col took us to the 
descending road. The moun- 
tains fall more gradually to 
the south, and after running 
through miles of snow-water- 
sodden fields, I was surprised 
to find on the rocks of a 
valley cushions of saxifrage ; 
we were still on the edge of the 
alpine flowers. 

The inland plain comes nearly 
half-way up the mountains. It 
is bleak in spring. The trees 
had only begun to show leaves, 
and many looked lifeless still. 
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The plain was all red mud, 
with here and there hay crops 
growing on it; the villages 
and walls were mostly of red 
mud too. Our car seemed a 
surprise everywhere. 

“T really don’t know if it’s 
better to hoot or not,’’ said 
Basil. ‘‘ People get so startled, 
they just move and get more 
in the way. If only they’d stay 
where they are!” 

A man in front had started 
to move at the sound of our 
horn. He was riding a horse 
and leading a donkey and a 
calf. By the time we were up 
to him he was almost across, 
the donkey was in the middle 
and the calf at the other side. 
Such incidents were inconveni- 
ent, but it was romantic to be 
driving in a country where a 
car seemed as strange as an 
aeroplane did in England before 
the war (we traversed alto- 
gether about a thousand miles 
of Spanish roads, and except 
in towns and their neighbour- 
hood we saw barely twenty 
cars). Men on the land paused 
in their work as we passed 
in the country, dogs ran across 
wide fields to bark, children 
stopped playing. 

Leon is the capital of a 
province, and once of-a king- 
dom. Its cathedral is famous, 
being one of the supremacies 
of Gothic art, worthy to stand 
by Chartres or Salisbury. So 
famous a building needs no 
describing here; but let me 
record what has stayed longest 
in my memory. There is a re- 
naissance balustrade outside, 
broken by pillars, on each of 
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which is a lovely massive 
cherub ; and west of the choir 
stalls is exquisite renaissance 
sculpture in low relief. The 
glass, save for a few modem 
uglies, is very ancient and 
beautiful; some of it is in 
the triforium, which is pierced, 
an unusual feature, giving a 
delicate effect of lightness to 
the marvellously proportioned 
building, more graceful, I think, 
even than the choir at Beauvais. 
There are fine Spanish-Flemish 
primitives, and, more impres- 
sive though less accomplished, 
a colossal frescoed St Chris- 
topher. 

In the deeps of Dante’s hell 
sits a three - headed Satan, 
grinding and tearing the skin 
of the three arch traitors, Brutus 
and Cassius who betrayed the 
Empire, and Judas. It was 
very strange, in this western- 
most country of Europe, to 
find that Florentine Satan 
carved in the ancient judgment 
over the door; there were the 
legs of Judas, and there were 
Brutus and Cassius with miser- 
able faces. 

There are many old buildings 
of great beauty in Leon (and 
some modern ones of peculiar 
repulsiveness). In particular, 
there is the Romanesque church 
of St Isidore, with lovely carv- 
ings and a fine baroque porch 
surmounted by a mitred bishop 
(St Isidore, I suppose) on horse- 
back, galloping; and there is 
@ monastery with a tremendous 
and admirable rococo facade. 
Two things we could not get 
in to see, because it was Sunday, 
the cathedral cloisters and 4a 
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Romanesque crypt in St Isidore, 
with royal tombs. 

Our hotel was very grand, 
and, so far from getting water 
too chill to shave comfortably, 
I was able to have a hot bath. 
We took our plants up to our 
room and made them into 
parcels. 

Leon is well over two thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and 
we climbed from it up to a 
rolling heathy plateau which 
was very cold. White moun- 
tains were to the north, and 
also to the west, these last 
being the mountains of Leon, 
which we were to circumscribe. 
The fields were wet with snow- 
water, and streams were brim- 
ming through them, glistering 
with blossoms of the white 
water buttercup, water crow- 
foot, which brightened the 
meadows like coils of snow on 
ice. But water crowfoot was 
a familiar flower; and there in 
the fields farther on was what 
I took to be another very fam- 
iliar flower, in yellow patches 
as of buttercups. Then we 
came closer and saw that these 
stains of yellow were made by 
the yellow hoop petticoat (nar- 


-cissus bulbocodium conspicwus), 


brighter coloured and smaller 
than some sulphur yellow ones 
we had seen above Covadonga, 
and with a wider, more curving 
trumpet. Hundreds of these 
flaming yellow flags fluttered 
horizontally in exquisite poise, 
two inches high, with all the 
fire of a buttercup and a 
finer beauty. 

The heathy plateau started 
hummocking itself into moun- 
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tains. We were getting up 
high again. The steep hill- 
sides were covered with broom, 
only lately released from the 
burden of winter snow. Their 
stringy twigs lay like besoms 
at all angles, making a sort 
of Van Gogh drawing of the 
landscape. Nothing fresh ap- 
peared in the way of flowers, 
but we were delighted to see 
the ‘ angel’s tears’ daffodils re- 
appearing on rocks beside the 
road. We collected a few 
more bulbs and went on up- 
wards. We passed a town 
called La Magdalena, marked 
large on the map, but having 
no other qualities of size. Snow- 
drifts began to appear, and then 
we were in the Puerta de la 
Magdalena, a valley between 
steep snow-patched mountains. 
The pass was festooned with 
clouds. 

“T think we’ll put the hood 
up,’”’ said Basil; ‘ we’re prob- 
ably coming into a flutter of 
snow.”’ 

Rain I had expected, but 
not snow; and snow sure 
enough it was, and more than 
a flutter of it, as, once more on 
a road white-walled with drifts, 
we crossed over the col and 
ran down the south side of the 
mountains, by the Rio Sil, to 
Ponferrada, where, shaken and 
hungry from terrible roads, we 
arrived and lunched in prodigal 
rain. On the way down I saw 
a silver encrusted saxifrage 
that seemed extra big, and a 
mossy one that seemed different — 
from my others. I could not 
resist them, and into the car 
they went, handfuls of each. 
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We lunched at Ponferrada, 
but half our morning’s round 
was untraversed, for Basil had 
planned to be at Leon by then. 
We were near the borders of 
Galicia, and could see moun- 
tains on the edge of Portugal. 
I knew we were not far from 
Santiago, which for many years 
I have longed to visit; I 
thought that Basil wanted to 
get home, so I said nothing. It 
was sad to discover afterwards 
that Basil had the same ideas 
and the same reluctance; he 
thought I wanted to get back. 
But Santiago is still there, a 
great objective for me in the 
west of Spain, something for 
me to dream of beyond the 
memory of those pale and 
clouded mountains. 

Gradually we climbed into 
cold air again, thankful that 
the rain and snow of the Leon 
mountains was behind us. And 
then we saw yellow sopping 
fields. Could it be that same 


. yellow bulbocodium, we won- 


dered, growing in such vast 
profusion ? Not patches, such 
as we had seen earlier that 
day, but whole fields of blos- 
som, rivers and lakes of yellow, 
fading away down to distant 
slopes. It was indeed the 
yellow hoop petticoat, millions 
of flowers, flickering over and 
lighting the water - logged 
meadows. Basil stopped the 
car. 
“Do you mind if we go for 
a little walk?” he said; “ I’m 
enjoying this. I’d like to walk 
about in them.” 

Did I mind! We soaked 
our feet in snow-water, and 


all but chilblained our hands 
collecting bulbs; and _ then 
we wandered about the field, 
dazzled, under a grey sky, by 
the radiance of the flowers, 
thousands of little bright yellow 
trumpets, floating and shaking 
everywhere, two inches above 
the ground, concentrating and 
flashing back, it seemed, all 
the light of the day. If I may 
be allowed a little rant, I 
should say that thus would I 
expect the buttercup fields of 
heaven to appear, brighter than 
earthly fields and gilded with 
a diviner flower. 

So rich a sight needed paying 
for, and we suffered over miles 
of fearful road to the east of 
Leon. The road, slimy with 
wet and pot-holed, crossed a 
vast, terra-cotta coloured, fea- 
tureless plain—featureless, that 
is, except for the works of man. 
These were strange enough: 
villages of red mud, and mud 
walls of the cattle-yards, and 
strange beehive-shaped gran- 
aries with subterranean en- 
trances, like aboriginal dwellings 
in @ savage country. As we 
passed through a largish village, 
followed by smiles and shouts 
of ‘ Adios” as a boat is 
followed by surf, I felt like 
a rather undignified monarch 
as we waved and shouted 
back. 

An Englishman in Spain gets 
the impression of so much time 
having been lost that it is not 
worth making up. You can 
never get dinner before nine, 
and at Palencia we waited for 
our food till nearly ten. In 
the morning, at a little after 
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seven we rang for hot water; 
the porter came and said we 
could not have any till half- 


past eight. 
“Well, you just can’t shave 
this morning,” said Basil. 


“Tt’s not worth waiting for. 
You needn’t worry; it’ll just 
make you look more like a 
Spaniard.” 

We passed some of the time 
looking at the cathedral, and 
regretted our delay a little 
less. It is a fine building, with 
some lovely paintings and good 
sculpture inside; in particular, 
Iremember a mysterious fresco, 
a pale landscape with a few 
flowers in the front of it; on 
a slope to one side is a naked 
young man asleep, and on the 
other side, low down, are three 
naked or faintly draped women. 
It looks like a muddle between 
Endymion and the judgment 
of Paris; it is not a great 
picture, but pale on the stone 
of a Spanish cathedral it sets 
up strange fancies. 

In the bank Basil handed in 
@ five-hundred franc note and 
I a traveller’s cheque. 

We waited. 

About half an hour later 
Basil said, “‘I pretend I like 
Spanish ways, but when they 
annoy me like this they’re 
nothing but a damn nuisance. 
I suppose they’re all having a 
a look at our notes just for 
fun.” 

We set off eventually at 
about half-past ten, and after 
@ little time wasted in finding 
our way out of the town we 
were well along the road to 


Burgos. 
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Burgos has what must be 
the most magnificent of all 
flamboyant cathedrals. 

“T don’t need to stop long 
as I’ve been here before,’’ I 
said to Basil. ‘ But even if 
we have started off late, do 
you mind if I look into the 
cathedral and St Nicholas, just 
to see if I feel the same about 
them as before ? ”’ 

‘All right, but don’t be 
long.” 

St Nicholas is a small church 
on a hill just above the cathe- 
dral. It has a huge, elaborate, 
late Gothic stone altar-piece, 
with heaven at the top and 
scenes from the life of St 
Nicholas below. 

“Well, there it is if you 
like it,’’ said Basil when we 
were inside; “it’s all right 
down below, but up above it 
looks to me like bats on a 
wall.” 

The bats were angels. This 
rather impulsive criticism has 
something in it, for bats on a 
wall, in all their stillness, give 
a sense of life; and this lovely 
altar-piece—made up of I do 
not know how many separate 
exquisite figures —gives an 
effect of the whole east wall 
beginning to stir and blossom 
into vital being. 

There is an eighteenth century 
baroque chapel at the north- 
west corner of the cathedral, 
as tumultuous as the altar- 
piece of St Nicholas. There 
seems to be no break of in- 
spiration in Spain between 
Gothic and Baroque. This 
chapel was one of the lights 
in my memory of the cathedral, 
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and I saw it anew with the old 
pleasure. It is tawdry, and in 
detail nothing beside the earlier 
stone-work, but to me it is 
full of the breath of life. Then 
there is a staircase in the 
north transept, a famous one, 
I believe, to knowing people. 
I looked at it, and yes, I still 
thought it most beautiful ; and 
still delighted, though not with 
my first intensity, I gazed up 
at the ornate vaulting under 
the central tower. But for the 
most of the rest, what had 
dazzled me before seemed all 
tarnish and _ tinsel now. 
“ Grandiose without being suc- 
cessful,’’ was Basil’s character- 
istic and appropriate comment. 
Outside Burgos, still going 
west, we were soon up towards 
the three-thousand-foot level, 
and first hail, then’ snow came 
down. As we drove on 
in some discomfort we saw 
patches of yellow flowers in a 
field, yellow hoop petticoats. 
We had lunch at a little town 
called Santo Domingo de la 
Calzada. The church has two 
towers—lovely towers of a type 
that is common in Northern 
Castille and Navarre, slender, 
round or octagonal towers, 
crowned with a little thin 
dome, pinnacled and usually 
ornate. However, it is not for 
its church that I name the 
place, but because I had there 
my only good meal in Spain. 
We passed Logrofio, of which 
the only scene deep in my 
memory is the river that we 
crossed there, pleasant-looking 
and fresh running now; but I 
remember it chiefly, not on 
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account of its charm, but be- 
cause of its name, for this wag 
the Ebro, a name which starts 
80 many romantic echoes that 
the flowing water and its banks 
became of relatively little im- 
portance. And then we came 
to Estella. 

North of this delightful town 
is a range of mountains, which 
the road to San Sebastian 
crosses at about four thousand 
feet, through a tunnel. We 
went up because Basil promised 
me a profusion of the minia- 
ture Asturian daffodil. There 
is @ gradual slope up from the 
south, until the range falls 
suddenly at a great outcrop of 
cliffs. The edge of the moun- 
tains is anticipated by a series 
of small outcrops which raise 
little northward cliffs on a 
gently sloping plain. Every 
cranny of these rocks was 
filed with tiny daffodils in 
flower, lodged in loose earth, 
ready for me to take up. I 
collected about two hundred 
bulbs, and left the cliff as rich 
as ever, a delightful rock 
garden, filled with saxifrages 
and alpine wallflower, white and 
yellow rock cresses and the 
little purple erinus. On the 
same mountain I found the 
Pyrenean fritillary and a beau- 
tiful white anemone, a frail, 
silky blossomed plant, with a 
surprising and disturbing root, 
wooden like the root of a tree, 
lodging itself so deeply in 
stones that it took me half an 
hour to raise two plants. As 
I sat at this anxious task under 
the beetling cliffs, I looked at 
the pastoral valley below, 
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seamed with white roads and 
field borders, red in one place 
with the tiles of a village 
and stretching to a steep- 
faced plateau; I could still 
enjoy echoes of the sudden 
surprise of this view as we 


came on it through the rock ;_ 


and then, from the tunnel, 
came the voice of a boy singing. 
Well, I must not let myself 
get into platitudes about battles 
long ago and all that, but as 
I listened to the song, to those 
other - worldly, melancholy, 
drooping phrases, it seemed to 
me, a8 they sounded from the 
darkness within the rocks, that 
the land itself was singing. 
Estella is a leafy little town 
on a tributary of the Ebro, 
the trees and valley enclosing 
it so intimately that, as you 
pass through, it appears and 
vanishes with a strange and 
sudden surprise. I spoke of 
fallen grandeur at Santillana ; 
you can find the same romantic 
decay in Estella. On a little 
square with a lovely grotesque 
fountain in it, is a small but 
splendid Romanesque palace— 
the prison ; beside it is a pillared 
and armorial facade, with a 
sentry at the door, for this 
palace, too, has been put to 
Official use. A slummy little 
street leads out of the same 
square, and in the street are 
two houses with beautiful 
patios, or courtyards. Each 
has a two-storied balcony run- 
ning round it; one has fine 
massive pillars and arches of 
marble, but these may be 
partly hidden with drying skins, 
and the air smells unpleasantly, 
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for the place is a tannery. The 
other house seems to be used 
for tenements; the pillars of 
the balcony are fluted, straight 
below, spiral above, and all 
the. walls are floridly carved. 
I suppose one day these build- 
ings will be emptied of their 
present tenants, and you will 
have to pay to go into them, 
and they will perhaps be 
museums. 

“IT think you’d like to see 
Olite,’”’ said Basil as we drove 
along. ‘‘ It’s a fantastic ruined 
fortress with a village built 
in it, and storks nesting on the 
walls. When I went. there, 
lots of children followed us 
about the battlements shout- 
ing and screaming to make 
the storks fly.” 

Olite lies in the plain, some 
way south of the Pyrenees. 
Round most of the little town 
run the wide ramparts, cham- 
bered and broken at intervals 
with spiked towers. We left 
the car outside, and being 
gazed at by scurrying, noisy, 
good-natured-seeming children, 
we went in through a narrow 
arch and walked up to the 
church. A bee-swarm of chil- 
dren was teasing an old man 
here in an arch that led to 
the cloisters where the church 
door was; at intervals he 
feebly lolloped an ineffectual 
stone at the children. When 
we turned up they shouted, 
and then made queer noises, 
imitations, apparently, of our 
English talk. 

We could not find a way up 
to the ramparts. As we wan- 
dered round Basil said, ‘* Mind — 
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how you go back through that 
door there; you'll probably 
get hit by that old man if 
you're not careful.” 

At last, straining to its 
utmost his Spanish vocabulary, 
he asked information from a 
friendly woman. She sent us 
off with a tiny girl about four 
years old. We followed to a 
house where she knocked on 
the door; a boy came out, 
and, after speaking to her, 
went in again and shut the 
door. Our little guide left us. 
I beckoned to her to give her 
@ copper, but she ran away. 

We waited. 

After some time, Basil, hav- 
ing got his tongue in, made 
more inquiries, and we were 
sent to the same door. For a 
while we knocked in vain, but 
after several good hard thumps 
the same boy came out. He 
was about fifteen, very ele- 
gantly dressed, his hair im- 
maculate ; in fact, altogether 
a cut above the other young 
folk of Olite. Basil spoke to 
him, and very sulkily he pulled 
off a pair of bicycle clips and 
got a key. 

“T see,” said Basil. ‘‘ He’d 
arranged to go out bicycling, 
and he was hiding in the hope 
that we’d give up and go away. 
Well, he can go out riding 
later, or tomorrow, or any 
other day of the year for all I 
care.”’ 

I agreed. 

He sulked with us to a door, 
and when we went through, 
and he shut the door behind 
us, and the clamour of children 
sank to a dull murmur, it was 
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rather like the sudden com- 
parative silence when you pull 
up the window in a train. 

They are fine ramparts. In 
the hollows of the walls are 
lovely open pieces of Gothic 
tracery, and in one place is a 
curious round tower, like a 
colossal chimney. There were 
several stork nests. On a 
ruined projection a bird was 
sitting with her mate beside 
her. He flew off when we 
came near, skimming down 
the breeze, and then turned, 
leaning motionless against the 
wind, the spread feathers of 
his wing-tips twisting and mov- 
ing like the fingers of a dancer. 

When we got back to the 
car it was covered with chil- 
dren. We waved our hands 
at them, and they ran away, 
like a swarm of flies; but as 
soon as we got in they settled 
again all over the back. Basil 
mancuvred the car round very 
slowly to please them, and 
then shooed them off, but they 
hopped on again when we 
turned our backs. One girl 
carried a baby, which frightened 
me quite a lot. 

After we had managed to 
start off at last, we went round 
the place several times looking 
for our way out. Each time 
we passed the children they 
screamed gaily and rushed to- 
wards us; this was all very 
amiable, but I am afraid they 
were the culprits who stole 
a bag of cakes out of the car. 

The Arragon Valley becomes 
double north of Sanguesa, one 
branch running straight up 
into the Pyrenees, the other, 
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along which our road lay, Hearing our request, she 
turning east. pointed in a hoity-toity manner 


The sun had set in a clear 
sky, and soon it began to 
be dark under the mountains. 
Behind us was a primrose 
sky, and a primrose river be- 
tween black ragged hills, 
and all the time its name 
kept on sounding in my 
thoughts, Arragon, Arragon. 
(Why not allow such foolish 
fancies if they bring inno- 
cent enhancement to pleasure ? 
The fading valley was very 
lovely ; was I wrong to take 
yet more delight in it for the 
music and romance of its 
name?) A half moon got up 
with the night, and now the 
high Pyrenees appeared, white 
and so phantasmal in the half 
moonlight that their windy 
vanishing clouds seemed a 
shining dust, to which western 
airs were blowing the snowy 
unsolid mountains. 

At last we got to Jaca. 

Jaca (pronounced roughly like 
haca) is the small garrison town 
where the Spanish revolution 
first broke out. We found our- 
selves the only people staying 
in the hotel who were not 
Spanish officers. We had some 
of the most disgusting wine 
that I have ever tasted. Basil 
explained the horrible taste as 
being due to pigskins (they 
must have been mouldy) in 
which the wine had matured. 
We tried to make sure of hot 
water in the morning by order- 
ing it after supper. We were 
told that we would just have 
to ring for it. In the morning 
we rang, and a maid came in. 
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to the taps and basins, and 
left. Alas! there was little 
warm about the water except 
the lettering on the tap, Not 
liking to go another day un- 
shaven, I had to start the 
morning with a sore face. 

The valley of the Gallego, 
up which we went, one of the 
higher passes, was still snowed 
under at the top, where daffo- 
dils blossom in June. It was 
narrow and picturesque for 
some way, with steep rocky 
banks, but not deserving to be 
called a gorge. We were, I 
should say, roughly three thou- 
sand feet up, when Basil said, 
‘¢ Look ! there’s longifolia.” And 
there, on the north face of a 
rock, I saw some great rosettes ; 
there they were, those huge, 
silvery-grey aristocrats, royal- 
ties rather, of rock plants, 
growing wild, waiting for me 
to gather them. But I had 
to be a little patient still. 
‘* Get them on the way down,’’ 
said Basil. “I want to get 
up higher first, above Sallent.’’ 

When we turned back we 
were stopped by customs 
officers. It was quite impossible 
for a car to have come over 
from France. I imagine that 
they stubbornly considered it 
their duty to stop anything 
coming down, and that is all 
there was to it. I waved my 
arms about trying to make 
gestures showing that we had 
come up the valley and were 
going down again. Basil, for- 
getting to smile, kept saying 
“ Jaca.” At last a man, who 
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seemed to be in charge, waved 
us on without saying a word. 
“T think,” said Basil, ‘ it’s 
as well we don’t know Spanish, 
‘or we’d have had to give long 
explanations: why on earth 
we didn’t stop when we were 
going up, and what we were 
doing up above, and how could 
we prove it was true and all 
that. Silly fools; I suppose 


they’re so bored now that they 


have to do something.” 

We came down, under a 
darkening noonday sky, to 
the saxifrage cliffs. There they 
were again, huge like silver- 
edged,. grey sea anemones, on 
the dark rock. Anemones ? 
Rather the silent troughs and 
basins of volcanic springs ; 
quiet now, but destined in 
summer to explode with snow- 
white foaming fountains of 
blossom. 

These saxifrages do not flower 
until they reach a maturity of 
several years, and then, aloe- 
like, they die ; so I was careful 
to collect a cycle of differently 
sized plants, hoping to make 
sure of blossoms for ever. As 
I took up each one I stroked 
the lime-barbed leaves which 
made up the many-rayed star. 
And then, looking about, I 
saw, near the top of a little cliff, 
@ monster, big as a soup plate. 
I clambered up towards it, 
but, when it was still just out 
of reach, I found myself trem- 
bling. I have a _ ludicrous 
head for heights, and not even 
for that heavenly - looking 
diadem could I get up any 
higher. Down I had to clamber 
again, and, after covering @ 
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steep, circuitous, uncomfortable 
round, I was at the top of the 
cliff. I bent over, and the 
crown was mine. And now it 
flourishes, a foot across, the 
pride of my garden. Will it 
bloom this year ? 

We had one more little trip 
to make before turning home, 
Coming up I had seen a sep- 
arate mountain standing over 
the valley, just above Jaca. 

“‘There’s an old monastery 
on that mountain,” said Basil, 
“called St Juan de la Pefia 
(St John of the Mountain). 
They’ve just built a road up 
to it, and I think it’ll be 
worth seeing. We’ll go there 
after getting your saxifrages. 
I’m told you can get lunch at 
a farmhouse.” 

Now, in spite of threatening 
snow, we drove up towards 
the monastery. The land was 
very wild. We passed under 
precipiced pillars of rock, and 
then, at a little village, turned 
up the new road. Festoons of 
some heath berry in flower 
were hanging by the side of 
the road, and among them 
here and there the startling 
blue stars of blue lithospernum ; 
and then we saw, first one 
yellow gem, then many, then 
thousands of the little jonquil, 
narcissus juncifolius. We drove 
up towards clouds, and after 
climbing and climbing, the road 
went flat through a pine-wood. 

“ Look!” said Basil sud- 
denly. “A white daffodil. 
That really does interest me.” 

We got out to look. There 
was a fair quantity, but not a 
great abundance, pairs or 
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single ones growing scattered 
under the edges of the trees. 
I think it is called narcissus 
moschatus, &@ scarce and most 
beautiful daffodil which is 
known to grow in two or three 
places on the Spanish side of 
the Pyrenees, at one of them 
in quantities. The flower is 
about six inches high, with a 
straight trumpet and ‘ petals’ 
twisted forward. It has all 
the aura of a rare plant. As 
we took our first bulbs, snow 
began to fall. 

Leon, Burgos, Olite, San- 
guesa, their beauties had been 
delight and pleasure taken in 
passing ; but my first sight of 
St John of the Mountains 
seemed the consummation of 
undivined wishes; and was 
not the white daffodil growing 
all around it finer than any of 
our other flowers? Here must 
be, I thought, the perfection 
of all that I had hoped to 
discover: this mountain with 
its flowers and its monastery 
seemed to have created in the 
past a planned purpose to our 
Spanish journey. 

We found a farm, and first 
a plump girl, then her mother, 
in black and with a white coif 
on her head, for all the world 
like a witch, took our orders 
for lunch. All Basil could ask 
for was eggs; the rest we left 
to chance, and, giving them 
time to prepare it, we went out 
into the snow to search for 
flowers. 

There were natural pine- 
woods, among which some 
foolish, well-intentioned person 
had planted macrocarpa cy- 


presses; if these live, they 
will spoil the character of the 
place. All among the trees 
were the white daffodils. There 
must be a great many there, 
but they are scattered, not 
growing in clumps and drifts, 
and most of them, if I remem- 
ber right, were solitary or in 
pairs. We collected a few. 
While I was digging, Basil 
walked ahead, and then called 
back to me, “ Why, here are 
lots of your things. We need 
never have gone all the way 
up to Sallent.’’ 

I went to him, and found 
that the wood ended suddenly 
at a cliff, on the face of which 
were ‘my things’ growing in 
quantities, longifolia saxifrages 
and ramondias. Beyond was 
an increasing snowstorm. 

“The snow’s a pity,” said 
Basil. “There must be a 
marvellous view from here. 
You ought to see most of the 
Pyrenees.”’ 

But now the mist and snow 
made a solitude of the summit. 
Flakes, larger and more fre- 
quent, were falling when we 
got back to the farmhouse. 
We went in, and were taken 
to a room with a trestle table, 
laid at one end for us. There 
was a large open fire. The 
witch mother was heating oil 
in a black iron crucible. Her 
husband sat beside her, and 
the plump girl and three angel- 
faced little boys, aged some- 
thing from eight to twelve. 
They were very solemn when 
we came in, and we all said 
** Adios” (the expression is 
both a welcome and a farewell). 


— : 
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The old woman poured some 
eggs out of a cup and cooked 
them in the crucible. She also 
produced decent wine and mar- 
vellous bread, huge flat scones 
of it, unleavened and punched 
full of holes. The family sat 
in @ Tow and watched the 
spectacle of our eating. The 
first course was enchanting ; 
the second less so, for black 
sausage appeared and fresh- 
looking salad, but all so full 
of garlic that the tongue was 
burnt with it. I was cold and 
hungry, and I had to eat, 
but all the next day I was 
declared to be unapproachable. 
Well, it was experience. I 
have never gone in for a real 
feed of garlic before, nor, if I 
can help it, will I ever do so 


The little boys were very 
quiet at first, but after we 
had grinned at them they lost 
their shyness and began chat- 
tering and giggling. 

“ They’re talking about us,”’ 
said Basil. 

I turned to them and said, 
‘Non tiende,’”’ to show them 
that they could say what they 
liked. They took my implica- 
tion at once, and, having evi- 
dently been caught at some 
comical comment on us, they 
laughed uncontrolled, gusts of 
giggles that rose and fell for 
some little time. And when I 
put my glass down on a hole 
in the table which the cloth 
hid, and I spilt some wine, it 
seemed that nothing in the 
world could make them mer- 
rier. In fact, we were quite a 
success, but, more than ever 
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before, I regretted my ignorance 
of Spanish. 

When we had finished eating 
I took out my pouch to roll g 
cigarette. They had appar- 
ently looked on this accom- 
plishment as exclusively Span- 
ish, and showed all sorts of 
surprise at seeing it performed 
by a foreigner, however clumsily 
(my cigarettes have been un- 
kindly described by a friend 
as Christmas crackers). I 
offered some tobacco to the 
father. He refused it, and 
showed me his own, black like 
peat, and then I was not 
offended at what had seemed 
a rebuff; my tobacco would 
seem tasteless as water after 
his. 

One of the little boys was 
sent to guide us to the sights 
of the place. We found that 
there was an ancient hermitage, 
so old that they looked on the 
great eighteenth century facade 
as modern. We went down 
through a wood, through very 
heavily falling snow. Our little 
boy kept looking shyly round 
at us, with an expression mixed 
of naive curiosity and a sort of 
pride of possession of the two 
queer foreigners in his charge ; 
we liked him a lot better than 
our sulky guide at Olite. By 
the path were many little 
clumps of juncifolius, and blue 
hepaticas finely coloured, and 
white daffodils. Just at the 
level where snow was changing 
to rain the path ended among 
overhanging cliffs. All around 
nothing was to be seen but 
trees and cliffs, and mist of 
snow clearing off at the rain 
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level, and dark with the shadow 
of cliffs. 

The rock receded into a 
great grotto, evidently the her- 
mitage of St John of the 
Mountain. There were ruined 
chambers, and a _ restored 
Romanesque cloister, and the 
ancient tombs of the kings of 
Arragon ; but these were empty 
now, for a chapel had been 
built here, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, when the bodies 
were neatly pigeon-holed into 
the inscribed wall. 

Only the rock roofed this 
chapel, and light came in 
through the great open space 
between wall and cliff; and 
with the light came snow, 
falling on to the gold and 
marble fantasies and sophisti- 
cations of a rococo chapel. I 
have never seen another such 
romantic incongruity, free ele- 
ments and the primeval rock 
juxtaposed, in pleasing discord, 
with the prettinesses of an 
over-civilised art. 

On the way back we kept 
stopping to collect white daffo- 
dils and fresh bulbs of junci- 
folius. 

“Look at the poor little 
boy,” said Basil; “he’s fright- 
fully bored, sheltering under 
that tree there. But I can’t 
help it. He must put up 
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with it. We'll give him a 
peseta. You don’t get many 
chances to get things like this.” 

But we had a charming sur- 
prise when we came up to 
him. He was trying to dig 
up @ white daffodil for us with 
his fingers. 

Soon after that we left, 
having a long way home to go. 

‘¢ This rather spoils our drive 
home,” said Basil, watching 
the snow before we started. 

** Never mind,” I said, “ we 
can look on this as the end of 
our trip; now we’re just get- 
ting home by car, just travel- 
ling.” 

And what an end it was, I 
thought, with all that we had 
found on this mountain; and 
I watched the snow slanting 
white lines across the tumultu- 
ous fagade of St John of the 
Mountain, with its one tree that 
gave such an air of divine 
desolation, snow that was fall- 
ing on to the white daffodils, 
and on to the little yellow 
jonquils, and against my flowers 
on the cliff, and falling and 
drifting into the grotto, on to 
shining marble and on to ara- 
besques of gold, and eddying 
and fluttering in faint drifts 
against the wall, staining, as it 
melted, the tombs of the kings 
of Arragon. 
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THE GIRL FRIEND. 


BY ZERES. 


I FELT sorry for Private 
Bobble. He was the only 
private soldier in our expedi- 
tionary force. Not that the 
rest of us were Field-Marshals, 
but apart from its British 
Officers the Column was Native. 

His exceptional presence in- 
vested him with a prestige not 
ordinarily enjoyed by the 
British rank and file. Locally 
rarer and more exotic than 
Colonels or Commissioners, he 
was regarded by our simple 
levies as some peculiarly ex- 
alted personage. It was his 
seemingly sacerdotal function 
that so greatly intrigued the 
native ranks. Actually, he 
was in charge of Carrier Pigeons. 
In our rude hills hawks, in 
dozens, devoured these the 
moment they left Bobble’s 
hands. It was this daily per- 
formance of an apparently sacri- 
ficial rite that had led his native 
comrades to identify him with 
some ecclesiastical cultus. 

Precisely which Government 
Department had thus provided 
the Jungle with its Popular Café 
I forget, but the repeated trage- 
dies had broken Bobble’s heart. 

“H’i’m parshul ter burds,”’ 
he explained as he lay sick 
with fever, but resolutely de- 
clining to see our regimental 
doctor. He had a theory that 
all military medicals amputated 
at sight, and when sick slept 
in his trousers, apparently 
a8 @ precautionary measure. 
“ Reel batty abart burds,’’ he 





repeated, ‘but them bluddy 
heagles ’as ’arf me haviary het 
hup.” 

With the logic that is pure 
and yet unwelcome I presented 
the case for the accused, 
Hawks were birds as well ag 
pigeons. These were days of 
equal opportunity.. The pro- 
letarian crow had the same 
right to live as the princely 
peacock. But Bobble would 
have none of my Muscovism, 
“Ther pigeons’ Guv’ment 
Prop’ty,’’ he argued, ‘* hon ther 
strength like you horh’i. Them 
’awks, has yer koris ’em, har 
hutterly hunofficial. Started 
wiv kenairys as a nipper’’— 
he continued reminiscently— 
“them an’ golefish. Dad ’ad 
a barrer horf Pimlico Road. 
’E lived nexter ther warter 
ressy voy. Seen alotter life 
since then, but ther little village 
takes abitter beating. Karnt 
stand hall this greenhery— 
ills, parms, warter forls—t’aint 
natehrul. This country’s her 
fair mix hup, bertween Kew 
gardins, anther Reptile ’Ouse 
at ther Zoo.” 

Despite his sophistication, 
Bobble was still only a boy. 
In fact on column he was known 
as Just Arry. In a land where 
head-hunters were named Leap- 
ing Tiger and Watchful Snake, 
somehow it did us good to 
find someone we could call 
Just Arry. 

The O.C. Pigeons was amused 
by our small Gurkha Irregulars, 
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with their Baden-Powell hats, 
khaki shorts and gaily gartered 
hose - tops. ‘“Jist like B’y 
Scaowts—with meat choppers,’’ 
he added, referring to their 
kukris. ‘‘H’and don’t they 
‘arf swaller rum,’’ he concluded 
admiringly. He was appalled 
by our long-service system, 
which was twenty-five years 
with the Colours. ‘“ Kor- 
lumme,” he commented, 
“fancy spendin’ yer ’ole per- 
ishin’ life hin ther H’army ! ”’ 
In addition to Carrier Pigeons 
—and messenger dogs which 
were torn limb from limb by 
panther—we were the special 
sport of Whitehall in other 
ways. The Great War over, 
masses Of military matériel lay 
idle. In this fact, also in 
Press agitation for mechanisa- 
tion of Savage Warfare, lay 
our undoing. Our base at 
railhead, a hundred and fifty 
miles away, began to resemble 
the Great Motor Dump at 
Slough. Lorries, armoured 
cars, a stray Whippet and 
aircraft rubbed elbows in effi- 
cient modernism ; but except- 
ing only the aircraft, none of 
these, War’s Latest Word, could 
even reach the Front. Inter- 
vened trackless forests, growing 
on razor - backed hills, only 
hegotiable by crawling man or 
scrambling mule. As for the 
aircraft, it dropped irritable 
notes explaining its inability 
to land on tree-tops, or to 
bomb usefully a fifty thousand 
square mile target on which 
appeared no trace of life. The 
end of ‘ mechanisation’ came 
locally when our petrol dump 
blew up. Laboriously created 
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during weeks of incessant toil 
by endless processions of por- 
ters, it vanished in one bright 
second as the result of our 
local brand of lightning. The 
lorries, the armoured cars and 
the tank were soon overgrown 
with orchids, while the aircraft 
flew snappishly away contemp- 
tuous of our medisval require- 
ments. Just <Arry watched 
them go. ‘Yar no bluddy 
good,”’ he said, “‘ h’except ter 
sceer kids’ puramberlaters.”’ 

It is not my custom to 
confuse the romantic with the 
professional, although, admit- 
tedly, Mars and Venus ever 
walk hand in hand. Neverthe- 
less every dog has its day, and 
even I have had my hour. In 
the particular instance of 
which I now write with proper 
diffidence, I definitely inspired 
a grand passion in an Enemy 
female breast. She was a 
princess and a head-huntress— 
if I may coin that word—and, 
as I understood, she already 
possessed two consorts. I say 
‘ possessed,’ because only that 
verb seems adequately to de- 
scribe the nature of her unions. 
She had Wimbledon biceps, 
Olympia thews, was obviously 
an advocate of sun-bathing 
and wore next to nothing. 
Her emancipated Western 
sisters had, in fact, nothing to 
teach this Eastern savage. At 
our first meeting she had tried 
to plight our troth by offering 
me a bon bouche in the form of 
a fat live slug. Apparently I 
was expected to swallow this 
like an oyster, for that is how 
she herself disposed of its pallid 
twin. Declining to be rushed 
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in a matter involving my whole 
life’s happiness, I bade my 
interpreter counsel her to 
patience. She growled a brief 
reply, stamped her foot and 
eyed me like an ogress. ‘‘ She 
say,’”’ stated my trembling in- 
terpreter, “‘ He'll do.’” It 
sounded like the cooking pot, 
but I was assured that, not a 
cannibal, she merely referred 
to instant matrimony. As al- 
ready intimated, I should not 
mention a matter so personal 
but for its direct association 
with my official capacity. In 
return for satisfying her vagrant 
fancy, this Delilah offered me 
the inner dope on the whole 
tactical situation. Blue River 
—a chief—was on such and 
such a mountain. Thirsty 
Bamboo was descending some 
valley. And Elephant-with- 
the-Toothache had a rock-chute 
ready with which to flatten 
our advance guard. But no 
military detail would pass her 
toddy-stained lips until, and 
unless, we reached the local 
St George’s, Hanover Square. 
All may be fair in love or war, 
but what of their bewildering 
combination? Was I to do 
the dirty on my cave-woman 
soul mate, or to be shot at 
dawn for missing my military 
opportunities? Said a voice 
behind me, with a dreadful 
clarity that must have reached 
Brigade headquarters: ‘ Beg- 
gin’ yer pardon, sir, muvver 
h’always tole me ter be blinkin’ 
keerful hov furrin fluff.” Like 
Mr Midshipman Easy, I seemed 
misunderstood. Allowing for 
certain differences in idiom, 
Just Arry spoke just like my 
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local vicar. Combining the 
suavity of the diplomat with 
the brevity of the soldier, | 
withdrew. I left the growling 
Godiva studying Just Arry’s 
alternative and more juvenile 
attractions. She seemed satis- 
fied with the exchange, for I 
soon heard her gobbling with 
some primitive emotion. Also 
I heard Just Arry’s weak stam- 
mer, ‘‘’Ere, arf a mo, yer 
*ighness,”’ before leaving him 
to some apparently impending 
doom. 

I walked over to our tented 
hospital to see young Terence 
about it. In Ulster we should 
call Terence a Papist and a 
Native, but as I had already 
explained to him, I am quite 
broadminded in Asia. I have 
no idea if Terence really has a 
medical degree, but if so, his 
examiners must have been 
singularly optimistic. Not for 
untold gold would I have con- 
sulted him professionally ; but 
forgetting Ireland’s differences 
we sometimes united to sell 
ponies to the English. “If 
ut’s a ‘Number 9’ ye want, 
run away,’’ he said. “ For to 
tell truth, there’s no physic lift 
but mithelated and Guinness.” 

“T don’t want any of your 
foul dopes,’’ I replied. “ I’ve 
come to talk about a lady, an 
—er—Native Princess.” 

I had struck the right note. 
Terence is incorrigibly roman- 
tic, and, among the Irish, 
princesses are la mode. I knew 
this from my father, who had 
once waited upon a princess, 
briefly called Biddy. De- 


scended from Brian B’or’u, she 
lived like a seal, only stark 
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naked, on an island. At first 
disdainful of her visitor, later 
Her Highness had so far unbent 
as to borrow his boots. In the 
immediate case I embroidered 
freely. In describing my female 
Sandow I said she belonged to 
an oppressed race, and that 
she had appealed to me in the 
name of Irish chivalry. 

“Tr’ush is ut!’ cried Ter- 
ence excitedly (before I had 
time to explain anything else), 
“and she seeks the Black 
North! Chivalry! an’ she 
does fine, so she does, to look 
for ut in a bagpipin’ Orunge- 
mun! App’ale! so she did, 
so she did. ” and he trailed 
off into endless ethnological 
recrimination, all of which I 
had already heard long before. 

Terence is a nice boy, and 
it is better for him to indulge 
his complex at my expense 
than to inflict it on some 
dazed English Colonel who 
would probably order him 
under instant arrest. Also, 
young Terence is revoltingly 
beautiful in a horrid Film 
Face sort of fashion; and in 
the interests of the Service it 
was my intention to exploit his 
physical disabilities. If the 
Slug Swallowing Sister had 
fallen readily for even my mug : 
if she had positively dithered 
over an ordinarily smart Cock- 
hey coster boy: what of her 
probably red-hot reaction to 
Terence’s immorally violet 
eyes, aggressively golden hair 
and indecently scarlet mouth ? 
Besides, Terence was the only 
person I could trust to make 
love to a head-huntress without 
losing his nerve. Without 
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knowing it he made love to 
everyone he met. To him it 
seemed a function as natural 
as with others to blow their 
nose. Once in Terence’s toils, 
who knew what military secrets 
the She-Bear might not divulge? 
The powers that were could 
scarcely decorate me with the 
D.S.0. for this class of in- 
telligence work; yet had I 
been serving the Sultan, the 
Turkish Order of Chastity (third 
class) would surely have become 
indicated. For although defin- 
itely invited to the local Venus- 
berg, not for one moment had 
I left the Straight and Narrow. 

“T will not hav’ ye grin in 
me face,’ stormed Terence, 
thrusting his small brown hands 
into his riding breeches and 
planting his correspondingly 
small brown field-boots pug- 
naciously apart. ‘ An’ if ye 
will excuse me I will be on 
now with me work. There’s 
a pashint with the smallpox 
or The Tremens—I am not 
that certain which.”’ 

“Look here,’ I persisted, 
still trying to explain my 
scheme. 

“ T will not,’”’ replied Terence 
sulkily. 
Seduced by the romantic, I 
have hitherto neglected the 
professional, and must now 
make some belated amends. 
My own command consisted 
of Gurkha Mounted Infantry. 
For if cars and tanks could not 
fly-walk precipices, hill-ponies 
and hillmen found it child’s 
play. Apart from their aerial 
antics, our thirteen-hand ponies 
could have thrown Buffalo Bill 
himself. These equine toys 
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had a knack of squirming their 
hind-quarters from under their 
luckless riders, and of propping 
suddenly, in full gallop, thus 
coming to unexpected and un- 
desired halts. My Gurkhas, 
no horsemen, fell off in dozens, 
but despite such drawbacks 
the mounted branch was popu- 
lar. Even as some are said to 
be more royal than the king, 
80 my small Mongolian Riflemen 
outcavalried the cavalry. They 
seemed to know all about my 
Arm, without my telling them. 
Their shorts were replaced by 
natty breeches bought at their 
own expense. Their puttee 
tapes were now tied low, near 
their ankles, instead as pre- 
viously high, above their calves. 
From some quartermaster’s 
limbo appeared spurs of a 
size and ferocity such as may 
have been worn at Balaclava. 
They even asked for lances, 
but here I drew the line. I 
had no desire to lead a second 
Réonville over a five thousand 
foot drop. 

We were dismounted in a 
forest glade, awaiting the 
special, if not the general, 
ideas of those who commanded 
our column, when Just Arry 
breezed up on a Chinese mule. 
Not seeing me, he went through 
exaggerated motions of legs 
and elbows, such as are de- 
picted in Prattler snapshots 
of fashionable foxhunters. 
“ H’anny gennelman seen the 
’Ounds ? ” he inquired, adjust- 
ing an imaginary monocle. 
“‘ Wer’s mer secon’ ’orseman ? 
Begging yer pardon, sir,’”’ he 
added hastily as I came in 
view. On another mule behind 
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him jolted crates full of luck- 
less pigeons, pleasingly plump 
and fluttering foolishly. We 
were supposed to be acting ag 
flank guard to the column’s 
advance. I was to occupy a 
small tableland and prevent it 
from being seized by the enemy, 
With my superior mobility I 
would later rejoin the infantry 
in bivouac before nightfall. 
The whole operation was Lilli- 
putian because of transport 
difficulties. It was impossible 
to feed a whole battalion at 
once. It was most improbable 
that the enemy would attack 
me. Head-hunting tactics are 
not conventional, and are too 
complicated to explain at this 
stage of proceedings. 

“Ther M.O.’s just be’ind,” 
explained Just Arry, dismount- 
ing. “’E sed yer mite get 
sloshed, wen ’e’d be h’only 
too ’appy ter tie yer hup. 
"B’s got horf proper wiv ’er 
’ighness. Not my style, stiller 
fine figger ova gal. She’s cum- 
min’ h’along wiv ’im naow.” 

“ What?’ I cried, for I 
had never shaken off an intense 
horror of the woman. Besides, 
we were traversing her father’s 
domain, and from the point 
of view of an invader her pres- 
ence seemed singularly tactless. 

“Yus, wiv ’im,” Just Arry 
confirmed, ‘‘ and—gorblimey— 
’ere they both bloomin’ well 
har!” 

Some might have called it 
sylvan idyl, but I called it 
simply disgraceful. Up the 
slope, and through sun-speckled 
leaves, came slowly two young 
persons. Terence, looking like 
a sleepy faun, had his bare 
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arm round the lady’s waist. 
The lady, bare all over, had 
freely surrendered him her un- 
deniably well-fashioned figure. 
They were gazing into one 
another’s eyes after a manner 
that could not have been mis- 
interpreted even by a village 
idiot. And to my horror I 
perceived that in Terence’s 
case, as well as the lady’s, it 
seemed what is known colloqui- 
ally as ‘ The Real Thing.’ 

“ Mated to a squalid savage,”’ 
I hummed fiercely, ‘“‘ better fifty 
years of Europe than a Cycle 
of Cathay.” I recollected— 
diving deep into schoolroom 
memories—‘ ‘ seize the wild goat 
by the beard’”’ (in heaven’s 
name, why ?), ‘** she shall raise 
my whatnot children.’’’ It was 
just the idiotic Locksley Hall 
sort of thing that Terence would 
do. Settle down in a wigwam 
with a she-Hottentot and raise 
a lot of parti-coloured brats. 
He would be made the local 
witch-doctor until they found 
him out. As a good Catholic, 
he would actually marry the 
girl I had only asked him 
to help the intelligence de- 
partment—but wait—had I? 
Now I came to think of it, his 
tirade against the North had 
interrupted our original con- 
versation. Probably the poor 
fish imagined I was simply 
giving him an introduction to 
one of my more eligible lady 
friends. They did not, of 
course, see me until they had 
practically pushed me off the 
path, when the lady—since I 
cannot call my friend’s fiancées 
she-bears—eyed me slyly. She 
ascended the knoll where my 
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grinning Gurkhas stood vaguely 
to attention; and casting a 
rolling eye over the landscape 
below, she heaved a heavy sigh. 
She also heaved a heavy rope 
that released an unexpected 
rock-chute. Its roar filled the 
whole valley as, becoming an 
avalanche, it tore a quarter of 
a mile out of the riven hillside. 
The column was timed to pass 
below me at noon, and on 
looking at my wrist-watch I 
saw that it was now that hour. 

“‘ Ker-ikey !’’ shouted Just 


I was safely in bivouac with 
the infantry, who had just 
said a few kind words. The 
rock-chute had missed their 
rearguard by approximately one 
hundred and fifty measured 
paces. Terence seemed in no 
way despondent over the loss 
of his life’s love. Incidentally 
she had legged it down the 
hillside like forty lamplighters. 
He had opened a suspiciously 
voluminous Irish Mail, and 
seemed quite oblivious of the 
world at large. So far from 
being downcast at our joint 
victimisation by an artful minx, 
he was now smiling dreamily 
and probably contemplating 
still further feminine entangle- 
ments in County Tipperary. 

A native servant entered 
Mess, bearing a dish which he 
set before us. ‘‘ With Bobble 
Sahib’s salims,’”’ he said. He 
handed me a crumpled Signals 
Form, on which was pencilled 
simply: ‘“ Pijjin Pie. Good- 
bye.”? The last handful of his 
charges stewed, his occupa- 
tion gone, Private Bobble had 
followed the Air Force. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 
Hic et ubique. 


THE FINISHING TOUCH. 


BY G. W. ALLARD, MASTER MARINER. 


WITH our job completed at 
Zeebrugge in the small hours 
of the morning after St 
George’s Day, domestic cares 
resumed their sway in the mind 
of the skipper of Coastal Motor 
Boat No. 24. He was also 
‘Number One’ of the Dover 
Base, and its cleanliness and 
@ re-arrangement of the boat 
cradles were claiming his per- 
sonal attention, blocking opera- 
tions notwithstanding. While 
our colleagues returned at 
leisure to Dunkerque, I, as 
his ‘second hand’ and navi- 
gator, laid our courses for 
Dover direct a8 soon a8 com- 
parative tranquillity around 
The Mole indicated that the 
struggle was over. 

After a wild rush through 
the black night, lashed by spray 
and with tired, salt-caked eyes, 
we narrowly escaped running 
high and dry on the Goodwin 
Sands, skirted their southern 
extremity, entered Dover Har- 
bour at sunrise, and clambered 
gratefully ashore for baths and 
food. 

During the morning the 
various units of the blocking 
fleet returned, chief among 
them the Vindictive herself, 
proud but battle weary, her 
funnels and upper works 
riddled with holes, her fore-top 


dripping with blood. Ambn- 
lances which had awaited her 
arrival were soon busy, while 
all who had shared unscathed 
in the great doings of the 
night exchanged their experi- 
ences and speculated on the 
prospects of the future. 

For the Zeebrugge party it 
was a day of triumph, but the 
gallant failure at Ostend re- 
mained in our thoughts. True, 
the most important enemy out- 
let was blocked and their nest 
destroyed, but small craft could 
still use the canal from Bruges 
to Ostend, and the latter would 
serve a8 a useful base for sub- 
marines and destroyers. Our 
Admiral was not the one to 
leave a job half finished, and 
no one was surprised when we 
were told that some of us were 
wanted again. 

We believed that the enemy 
would pay us the compliment 
of anticipating the finishing 
touch, and many and varied 
were the protective devices 
which we surmised would be 
used. Knowing only too well 
the vulnerability of our boats, 
the O.M.B. men’s thoughts ran 
to floating nets and surface 
barrages, on which we should 
hang feebly until picked off 
like ripe fruit in the morning. 
Reports were current that for 
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our special benefit the enemy 
had mustered a flotilla of very 
fast boats like C.M.B.’s, but 
puilt of steel. As a matter of 
fact, at the blocking of Zee- 
prugge one of our number was 
deputed to watch the little 
harbour of Blankenberghe, 
alleged to be the base for these 
our ‘opposite numbers,’ to 
checkmate any attempt at a 
sortie against our smoke boats. 

Soon we learned what was 
required of us. This time the 
affair was to be direct and 
brief, and, in the absence of a 
fortress like The Mole, less 
spectacular, though our well- 
tried smoke was to serve again. 
The plans were soon made 
and duties allocated, and as 
before we settled down to the 
ordeal of waiting for co-ordina- 
tion of moon, wind and weather. 

On the 9th of May 0.M.B.’s 
were at Dunkerque when orders 
came through to proceed, and 
late that night we put out 
and headed north - eastward, 
taking our station ahead of 
Vindictive, who this time was 
laden with cement and shingle. 
She should have been accom- 
panied by the old cruiser 
Sappho, similarly loaded, but 
that aged warrior broke down 
and left the battle-scarred con- 
queror of Zeebrugge to make 
her last voyage alone. That 
was an eerie journey through 
the pitch darkness over the 
quiet sea, making for a strong- 
hold of an enemy who we 
confidently believed was expect- 
ing us. As we passed abreast 
of the point where the Allied 
and German trenches stopped 
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short on the seashore, occa- 
sional Verey lights told of 
armies face to face, alert and 
anxious; and we, but a few 
miles distant, might well have 
been in another world. Those 
soaring flares were the only 
marks we had, although higher 
up the coast a group of dim 
lights were taken to be those 
of an enemy destroyer flotilla 
known to be based on Ostend. 
At midnight we were abreast 
of that harbour, and then the 
enemy began putting up an 
occasional star shell: this was 
evidently a routine precaution ; 
the shells hung miles inshore of 
us as the fleet turned southward 
and the O.M.B.’s went ahead. 
12.30 found us off the Stroom 
Bank, but the light buoy 
marking the channel was, as 
anticipated, removed or ex- 
tinguished. 

As at Zeebrugge, No. 24 
was given the honour of set- 
ting the ball rolling, though 
this time sharing it with an- 
other. We had to find and 
torpedo the Eastern Pier-head 
of Ostend Harbour; she to do 
the same with the Western. 
Each pier-head was armed with 
one or more guns, which might 
prove an obstruction to the 
blockship. From our numerous 
previous forays in those waters 
we knew the difficulty of the 
task, for the piers were com- 
paratively low and short, and 
the coast for miles on each 
side flat and featureless ; keen 
eyes, @ close search and a 
slice of luck were needed if 
we were to locate our targets 
before being blown out of the 
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water. Until we had laid our 
screen, searchlights would have 
no difficulty in picking us up 
and exposing us to the gunners 
on pier and shore. 

As anticipated, the noise of 
our engines carried far ahead, 
and, alarmed by it, the enemy 
began their search for us. Al- 
though we studied the gun 
flashes we could gain from 
them no help in locating our 
position. Obviously we were 
at close quarters, but on which 
side of the objective remained 
to be seen. Soon, by my calcu- 
lations we had arrived as close 
to the land as was strictly 
safe, yet still nothing definite 
could be observed. We had 
allowed for an arrival on the 
north-east side, but the tides 
are strong in those waters. 
I allowed another fifty yards, 
then asked for an alteration 
of course. 

“We ought to be almost on 
the beach now,’ I yelled in 
the skipper’s ear as I stood 
on the torpedo ram-casing with 
my arms round the compass. 
“Run to the west-sou’-west a 
bit, parallel with the coast. 
Another minute and we’ll be 
high and dry alongside the 
blockships.”’ 

We had hoped to get a sight 
of the ill-fated Brilliant and 
Sirius, victims of the earlier 
blocking attempt, whose burnt- 
out hulls would have given us 
a bearing. 

Even as the skipper put his 
helm over, the responsibility 
was taken from my shoulders : 
on our starboard quarter a 
pom-pom opened rapid fire 
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from the end of the pier, and 
as @ little crop of shell splashes 
sprouted round we knew that 
our target was presented to ug, 
Flinging open the throttles, the 
skipper swung round towards 
the enemy, and getting his 
sights in line, shoved over the 
firing lever as soon as we had 
sufficient way on to get clear, 

“‘Swosh !’’—the torpedo dis- 
appeared tail first over the 
stern, gathered speed and 
slipped past us as we swung 
out of its path. Keeping our 
eyes on that spitting gun, we 
maintained our speed, and in 
@ few seconds a first-rate ex- 
plosion carried pier, gun and 
crew skywards. 

We had given the signal: 
in response our monitors far 
out at sea loosed a devastating 
hail of high-explosive on the 
harbour defences and on the 
gun-pits along the coast. Our 
aircraft, which had been hover- 
ing overhead, began to unload 
their lethal cargoes, and we 
opened the valves of our aux- 
iliary smoke-tanks and sped 
along our allotted line off the 
entrance, leaving our trail of 
synthetic fog. 

“Near enough for you?” 
I inquired of the skipper, who 
at Zeebrugge had complained 
of being left out of the fun. 
“If that gun hadn’t warned 
us we’d be on the beach now.” 

His reply, if any, was in- 
audible in the pandemonium 
of engines, explosions and 
hissing spray. No doubt he 
felt the time hardly propitious 
for the verbal castigation I had 
invited. 














Behind the barrage of shells 
and bombs, and screened by 
the smoke screen which follow- 
ing smoke-boats had thickened 
and maintained, the Vindictive 
was steaming shorewards. Now 
everything depended on her 
ability to locate that very 
inconspicuous entrance. A flare 
was laid between the piers, but 
still she did not come. Up 
and down we streaked, smoking 
away with the enemy gunners 
loosing off into the fog in blind 
desperation. The rays of the 
searchlights recoiled baffled 
from the enveloping blanket, 
while overhead the pale beams 
of thestar shells filtered through, 
and strings of ‘ flaming onions ’ 
came soaring and tumbling 
towards us in blazing green 
profusion. The cover was 
splendid, but was it perhaps 
baffling Vindictive as well as 
shielding her ? 

Our thoughts were rudely 
interrupted by a sickening 
clatter from our starboard en- 
gine, which promptly stopped 
dead. With the helm hard 
over and the port engine going 
slow, the skipper held the 
boat’s head to the course, while, 
peering under the cockpit cover, 
I observed our usually imper- 
turbable mechanic tumbling 
over himself in the half-dark- 
ness. For a few moments he 
lay twisted and half buried, his 
feet at curious angles while he 
probed and felt about among the 
intimate parts of his stricken 
charge ; then he withdrew him- 
self with convulsive twists and 
crawled up to report. 

“Big end’s sticking out 
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through the crank-case, sir,” 
he announced with customary 
brevity. It was obviously un- 
necessary for him to go into 
further details, and he wiped 
his hands on oily-waste with 
an air of finality. The engine 
was finished. 

“ Right-oh, Saunders,’ said 
the skipper. “‘ Nurse the port.” 
Saunders merged again into his 
obscurity and proceeded to 
lavish on the port engine that 
tender care which previously 
he had faithfully divided be- 
tween his twin ewe lambs. A 
prince of mechanics, he received 
all instructions regarding his 
engines with a silence which 
expressed strongly the opinion 
that they were a reflection on 
the consistent perfection of his 
work. 

We hoped for the best, and, 
pinning our faith to the re- 
maining engine, we limped up 
and down until at last the 
Vindictive located the entrance, 
swung round and, racked and 
torn by a devastating fire, 
gained a position well inside 
and sank herself athwart the 
channel. As at Zeebrugge, 
motor launches steamed boldly 
in astern of her, took off her 
company and retired to sea. 
To cover them we maintained 
our screen as well as we could, 
and by 2.30 a.m., the time 
laid down for retirement, the 
excitement had diminished, 
though the enemy still main- 
tained a spasmodic fire and star 
shells and flaming onions con- 
tinued their fitful illumination. 

Considering the possibility 
of disabled boats needing cover, 
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or of survivors being isolated 
on the piers, we closed in for a 
final look round. The whole 
place seemed dead from the 
beach outwards. To go up 
between the piers to the Vin- 
dictive was considered unwise 
with only one engine, so at 
2.45 we limped off home- 
wards, somewhat apprehensive 
of encountering enemy de- 
stroyers. Though they had 
lain ‘doggo’ throughout the 
action, they might well be 
expected to make a sweep for 
stragglers at dawn, covered by 
the shore batteries. 

Compared with our usual 
swift progress, our speed seemed 
painfully show. Anxiously we 
looked for some Verey lights 
from the trench lines, to show 
us when we had passed into 
friendly waters, but the day 
broke without any signs to com- 
fort us. Only the fact that the 
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sea was empty served to give ng 
some feeling of encouragement, 
until at last with much relief 
we arrived within sight of the 
towers of Dunkerque. First 
boat home after Zeebrugge, we 
were the last from Ostend, and 
we arrived to find our colleagues 
discussing a rumour which had 
emanated from the usual un- 
known, that our boat had been 
sunk and we dead or prisoners. 

Again the O.M.B.’s had es- 
caped lightly: only two or 
three killed and wounded ; one 
boat badly damaged through 
her own torpedo’s striking the 
sea bottom under her, but she 
was towed home in safety. 
No wonder we felt elated as 
we considered our work, con- 
fident that sea and tide, become 
our allies, were even then 
reinforcing with silting sand 
the bars we had helped to lay 
across the enemy gates, 
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